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Preventing Cfire an 
‘Dust Explosions 


BY —B. “@. CDEDRICK 


Head of the Pennsylvania State College of Dill Engineering 


The fifth of a series of articles on problems of flour mill construction, equipment and operation, written 
for The Northwestern Miller by the author of ‘‘ Practical Milling.”’ 


a) N A recent article in The Northwest- 
ern Miller, the writer dealt with some 
facts in regard to dust explosions and 
their causes. The present article deals 
particularly with the prevention of 
dust explosions, and of fires, and with 

the elimination of dust. It goes without saying that 
measures taken to prevent dust explosion also mean 
fire prevention, and vice versa. 

We often see the statement, “the explosion was fol- 
lowed by a fire,” or “the fire caused a dust explosion.” 
Thus we see that plants which, during operation, pro- 
duce carbonaceous dust which freely floats within the 
building, and finally settles on floors, beams, machines, 
etc., are liable to dust explosions, caused by a fire. 
Flames ignite the floating dust, or perhaps, if idle, 
the dormant dust lying about, 
stirred and thrown into suspen- 
sion by the heat or currents of 
hot air, In most cases a fire fol- 
lows a prime explosion, complet- 
ing the destruction of the plant. 

In the former article we stat- 
ed that it is the lightest and most 
finely divided dust of a carbo- 
naceous nature that is most dan- 
gerous, because it is most sus- 
ceptible to the proper mixture of 
dry air, and that when ignited it 
is instantly converted into a 
steam or gas which has great ex- 
pansive force. 


T IS this fine dust, in a state 

of what we might call “thin 
dispersion,” that has the greatest 
energy and builds up a pressure 
that the stoutest walls cannot 
withstand, particularly if con- 
fined within a closed building 
where there are no possible 
vents, sufficient to allow at least 
a partial release of this immense 
pressure. If some part of the 
wall is weaker than the rest, the 
pressure exerts its force in that 
direction and blows out the wall, 
possibly leaving the stoutest por-’ 
tion intact. 

If the explosion is in the up- 
per part or in the attic, the roof 
would, in all probability, be 
blown off, or partially so; or if 
in a cupola, the sides, as has hap- 
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pened, particularly in grain elevators of timber or 
wood construction. If the window area of the building 
is large, as in those of the modern daylight construc- 
tion, the windows afford a release for the pressures, 
and if open, or partially so, still more release, since 
the expansive force will always follow the lines of 
least resistance. 

In such cases the walls may stand intact or sustain 
comparatively little damage. Not so the more solidly 
constructed building of brick, stone or concrete, with 
very little window space or possible openings. Here 
we find the greatest damage done, all or part of the 
wall blown out and down, and the building a com- 
plete wreck. Confined gas, as for instance coal gas, 
or that from gasoline, requires a certain amount of 
oxygen or air to give it the maximum energy, or ex- 


plosive force, and this is equally true of carbonaceous 
dusts. 

The source of ignition of gas and dust is, of course, 
fire, whatsoever its origin. It may be merely a spark, 
as that thrown off by metal striking against metal or 
stone; static electricity; a small flame, as that from 
a burning match, etc. 


No&w in avoiding the possibility of dust explosions 
we are also guarding against fire, which would 
possibly damage or destroy the building with or with- 
out an explosion. If there were no dust, there would 
be no explosions. Since grain dust, flour and starch 
dust are explosive under certain conditions, the object 
should be to avoid making it, or to eliminate it by 
carrying it away from those points where made, pre- 
venting its free escape into the building. But it seems, 
no matter how careful we are to avoid making dust, 
or how well we take care of it after being made, by 
use of dust collecting systems, 
and otherwise, there will always 
be some dust present, 

We cannot say that a mill or 
elevator is absolutely free of 
dust, although we sometimes 
speak of a plant as “dustless,” 
where the minimum of dust is 
made, and where the dust col- 
lecting system is as near perfect 
as possible. If the dust in sus- 
pension becomes so attenuated 
that the air is greatly in excess, 
no explosion can be propagated. 
This, then, is the ideal condition. 
It is the most practicable, too, in 
the ordinary well-constructed 
mill or elevator. 

Dampness, or a high state of 
humidity, within the building is 
not conducive to the propagation 
of explosions, since the fine dust . 
may become saturated to the ex- 
tent of not being ignited readily. 


HE introduction and use of 
inert gases to prevent dust 
explosions is scarcely practicable 
in flour mills and elevators. 
Various carbonaceous dusts 
have somewhat different degrees 
of inflammability. A very thick 
cloud of dust will ignite, inflame 
or burn slowly, compared to the 
instantaneous flash of the thinner 
dust floating about. If the par- 
ticles of dust are comparatively 
large, the ignition is more. slow 
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and the pressures that are generated are lower. Price 
& Brown, in “Dust Explosion,” state that the pressures 
generated by smut of wheats is 15.9 lbs per sq in; for 
dry starch dust (corn), 13.8; for wheat starch dust, 
13.1; for wheat flour (from packing), 11.2; on wheat 
dust from scourer, etc., the pressures range from 10.5 
to 13 lbs per sq in. A little computation will give an 
idea of the great pressures exerted within a building 
when dust explosions of great extent occur. The writer 
believes that, under conditions such as exist in an ac- 
tual explosion, demolishing concrete buildings, the pres- 
sures greatly exceed those obtained experimentally or 
in laboratory tests. 


plage years ago the writer sought to obtain 
some idea as to how much dust remained in suspen- 
sion in a mill several hours after the latter ceased 
operation. This was carried out 
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ing, even a small crack, and forces out dust. If the 
“choke” at discharge is not removed, the elevator 
eventually “chokes down” or stops. Meanwhile the 
dust is blown out with considerable force through any 
opening or spout leading to elevator, or any hole or 
joint. 

Spouts discharging into the elevator from some 
machine, for instance from a roll, offer an outlet for 
the air and dust. Hence dust is forced along such a 
spout to the rolls, and may clog it even before the 
elevator stops. The dust forced out becomes as thick 
as a fog in the vicinity of the elevator. 

There is enough air blowing to force the dust out, 
and to spread it all over the mill, thinning as it is 
further dispersed. This makes a very dangerous con- 
dition. It only lacks a spark, a lighted match or an 
open light to cause the thicker dust to inflame. This 
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on the up-leg side, particularly in the large grain re- 
ceiving elevators, will have as a load a number of bush- 
els of grain in suspension. This weight exerts a pull, 
and its effect is that of a brake shoe, and we have a 
great amount of friction between the stationary belt 
and the revolving pulley; hence heat is evolved, and 
the belt begins to char and burn. The pulley becomes 
so hot that water will sizzle if thrown upon it. The 
head, if of wood, will soon be set on fire. The burning 
belt parts, and drops down the legs, carrying fire or 
embers with it. The falling belt stirs up the light, 
fine, dry dust clinging to the sides of the elevator legs, 
and may initiate an explosion. This has happened a 
number of times. 

Wooden elevator heads have been set on fire by 
the shaft bearing in the hole through which it passes 
This is caused in most cases by the elevator settlin; 

down, its support dropping away 





in the college experimental mill. 
Under the conditions of the test, 
no exactitude is claimed, but the 
experiment gives a rough approxi- 
mation. No grinding had been 
done for several days. As is cus- 
tomary, the plant had been swept 
and brushed thoroughly. Before 
making the test, two more “brush 
ups” were made, and everything 
carefully wiped with a damp 
cloth, and the floor mopped. The 
experimental mill was closed, so 
that no air or dust from outside 
sources would penetrate; and also 
was kept closed during operation, 
and during the whole period of the 
experiment. 

One hour after grinding ceased 
the dust that had settled about the 
room was carefully brushed up 
and weighed, and other weighings 
were made up to a 36-hour period. 
The room contained approximate- 
ly 10,000 cu ft of space. In all 
56 grams were collected, but six 
were deducted as an allowance for 
any material other than flour dust, 
and 50 grams taken as the total 
dust held in suspension, and grad- 
ually settling during the 36 hours 


after the first gathering of dust, 
one hour after shutting down. ° DUMP 
This would mean that at the oD 





beginning of the period every cu- 
bic foot of space held five milli- 
grams of dust in suspension. This 
is not very much, and undoubtedly 
no explosion could be propagated 
with that amount in free suspen- 
sion. At the end of the hour after 
closing down there was no visible 
evidence of floating dust. How- 
ever, the dust in some mills, feed 
plants, etc., is very considerable, 
and we would likely find in them, 
under the same conditions of test, 
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perhaps by a floor sagging unde 
heavy loads such as bins filled wit 
grain in the vicinity of elevators 
When the bins are emptied the el: 
vator returns to its normal pos 
tion. This is often overlooked | 
the miller. 

When many elevators are strun¢ 
along on a shaft perhaps too lig! 
to stand the strain, and where t! 
—_ bearings are a considerable di 
tance apart, the weight betwee: 
bearing points springs the shat i, 
and makes it possible for the la 
ter to bear in the holes of the mi: - 
dle elevator heads, and the co: - 
stant friction will soon make t!.c 
shaft hot. 


[% ONE mill in particular, tlhe 

writer found about a dozen el 

vators strung along a shaft rather 

light for the work, with bearing 

Ss about 12 ft apart, there being on! 
two, one at each end. The shai 
rubbed on the bottom side of ho! 
in those heads along the center o 
shaft. One could not touch tl. 
shaft with the finger, it was sv 
hot. There was a decided sprin 
or sag in the shaft between bea: 
ings, greatest of course in the cen 
ter, and while the belts ran quit: 
true over the pulleys of the cei 
tral elevators, the belts of thos 
toward the ends ran more or les 
to the low side, some rubbing alon; 
the side of head and legs. 

This was remedied by loosen 
ing all the belts, allowing the shaf 
to spring back and level, and 
placing a maple wood bearing in 

' the center of shaft between two 
adjacent heads. This bearing wa: 
supported by a block as long as 
the length of the head, and fast 
ened to one head. This block rest- 
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20 to 30 more milligrams per cubic 
foot. Dust suspension in elevators 
would probably show 50 more mil- 
ligrams per cubic foot, which would be considered 
potentially explosive. 


; f Mae: writer has always considered the elevators in 

mills or elevators as potential sources of fire and 
explosions. An elevator clogged at the head dumps 
its load down the back leg. The falling stock creates 
a current of air. As the discharge spout at the ele- 
vator head is clogged, neither stock nor air has its 
normal outlet. Normally the ascending buckets carry 
up more or less air. Air enters the inlet or feed spout 
at the foot. Where the belt speed is great and the 
buckets rather close together the latter act somewhat 
like the vanes of a fan, pushing air ahead of them. 
If the elevator discharge is clogged, the air is pent up, 
and is forced down. This, with. the grain, flour or 
other stock falling down the back leg, creates a condi- 
tion called “blowing.” The air inside is under consid- 
erable pressure, and seeks to escape through any open- 
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will act as a fuse, igniting the thinner dust, and then 
occurs the explosion. 

Some elevators persistently “blow,” perhaps not 
very much, but enough to make more or less dust. 
This may be caused by faulty construction, as the 
throat being too high or too small; the tongue being a 
little too high, or strings gathering upon and building 
up the tongue so that it interferes with a complete 
discharge, deflecting material down the back leg. 

If the speed of belt or head pulley is rather low 
or too fast, we have the same effect. All these defects 
cause more or less stock to drop down the leg. When 
even a slight blowing occurs, an investigation will dis- 
close the fault, which ought to be remedied at once. 
The danger of fire occurring in a choked down ele- 
vator is obvious. 

If the head shaft does not itself stop, the head 
pulley continues to revolve, now against the stationary 
belt, then astride it. The belt with its filled buckets, 


ed on two boards or strips nailed 
to the two legs, the ends of strips 
reaching to the floor. Where there 
is any likelihood of elevator legs being affected by a 
floor or floors through which they pass, the hole in 
the floor should be slightly larger, so as to give suffi- 
cient clearance and not bind or pinch the legs. 

If the legs reach to the basement floor, it is pre- 
sumed that the floor offers a solid support. ‘Fre- 
quently the elevator boot rests on some floor above 
liable to be affected by loading. Usually the attic 
floor, which supports the posts, carrying the shaft and 
bearings, or hanger, is not affected, since there are no 
bins or other loads imposed. This floor can be made 
to carry the elevator, by fastening cleats (see Fig. 1) 
to the legs on the floor line, and since the cleats rest 
on the floor, they will sustain the elevator, provision 
being made for leg clearance through the floors below. 
These examples are cited because many mills and ele- 
vators, particularly those with wooden floors, are often 


“subject to deflection and burn down—cause unknown! 


~ (Continued on page 896.) 
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BRYANISM DOWN TO DATE 

A’ a conference in Washington last week it devel- 

oped that a corn crop exceeding three billion 
bushels threatens growers with bankruptcy and misery 
unless the government acts to prevent it. Farmers, it 
is asserted by their spokesmen, face a loss of four 
hundred million dollars through being forced to sell 
the wealth which Nature has produced out of the soil 
for a paltry fifty or fifty-five cents per bushel. De- 
mand that the administration put up the price is insist- 
ent and backed by threats of political bomb throwing. 

Iowa has produced a corn crop one hundred and 
seventy-five million bushels greater than last year; 
Illinois is gathering a harvest of nearly four hundred 
million bushels; Ohio’s production averages forty-eight 
bushels per acre, double that of a year ago; nine states 
have a crop exceeding last year’s, and the total corn 
production has been equaled only five times before in 
history. In 1923, farmers received nearly two and a 
quarter billion dollars for their corn crop. Last year, 
with six hundred million bushels less to market, their 
money return was almost two and a half billion dol- 
lars. This year the wolf knocks at their doors because 
the overabundance of the harvest is reflected in a re- 
duced price. 

Our modern and highly scientific and fashionable 
knowledge of economics thus is adding greatly to the 
perils of agriculture. No longer does the farmer gaze 
happily out over his fields, deep green and waving, and 
contemplate the golden harvest of a later day. In- 
stead he must see in every timely and _ beneficent 
rain a new blow to his fortunes, in every day of sun- 
shine an attack upon his rights, and in every ear 
maturing upon the tall stalk a bludgeon in preparation 
for his undoing. Providence, producing his wealth, 
turns enemy unless the work is done with proper 
checks and balances, creating just enough but not too 
much, adjusting beneficences so exactly and nicely that 
the yield will reflect, not abundance of bread and 
meat, but abundance of dollars in the price to be paid 
for them. Otherwise, Providence fails, and Congress 
must push her aside as improvident and a wastrel, 
and show how the job should be done. 

Whence comes this idea that the province of gov- 
ernment is to distribute prosperity? From Russia, 
perhaps, where expropriation and redistribution of 
wealth has made every one permanently,poor and 
spread ignorance and misery; from England, where the 
despairing expedient of an unemployment dole has 
built up a threatening structure of improvidence and 
discontent; from France, where the needs of the debtor 
are glorified and repudiation written as a new com- 
mandment? All of these have, of course, failed as 
experiments in economy, but that fact evidently need 
not deter this country from following their example. 
With wealth and power greater than ever before in 
the world’s history, why should we hesitate to play 
tricks with the everlasting verities? Blowing into a 
loaded gun need have no terrors for a country of a 
hundred and ten million people and fifteen million 
automobiles. 

Therefore, let us have more conferences and more 
consideration of how Henry Jones, bookkeeper, may 
be assessed five cents more on the pound for bacon 
to pay Henry Jones, farmer, five cents more on the 
bushel for his corn crop. Let us forget that America’s 
wealth came through days when corn was burned for 
fuel without government being held to blame, and 
days when meat was at a prohibitive price without 
Congress concerning itself further than to get itself re- 
elected. These things are now quite old-fashioned, 
gone with kerosene lamps and the horse and buggy; 
gone also with free silver, which stupidly promised to 
accomplish what we would now do through farm loans, 
co-operative marketing, export corporations and rain- 
bow commissions. We are in an electric age. Why 
not strip away the insulation, let the sparks fire what 
they will? 
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QUALITY AND STANDARDS 
[ N his report to the semiannual meeting of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, James F. Bell, chairman 
of its committee on definitions and standards, stated 
that the Department of Agriculture probably would 
shortly take further action in the matter of establish- 
ing standards for wheat flour. 

This question, like others long pending between the 
industry and government authority, is always with us. 
For many years, officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture have wanted to apply some sort of official 
yardstick to flour qualities and grade names. The in- 
dustry has made no resistance. It has, on the con- 
trary, offered full co-operation so long as the purpose 
sought is to define and interpret present custom and 
not to upend existing practice by establishing new and 
disturbing standards with accompanying new ter- 
minology. 

Broadly speaking, it is difficult to see where any 
good will be accomplished by establishment of grades 


"and standards for the various kinds of flour produced 


from many kinds of wheat. Save for the variations in 
efficiency of milling equipment and the mechanical 
divisions made in flour streams in production processes, 
the quality of flour reflects the quality of the wheat 
from which it is ground. Standardization of flour thus 
must be, to a considerable degree, an attempt to 
standardize wheat, a job which is exclusively handled 
by Nature itself. 

It is, of course, easily possible to give meanings to 
such words as “patent,” “clear,” “low grade,” etc., but 
to do so would merely add confusion, and would, in the 
end, accomplish nothing beyond the probability of 
causing their use to be abandoned. “Patent” means 
nothing now, and is no more likely to mean anything 
if defined by high government ukase. Oaks, whether 
tall or short, continue to be oaks, and water continues 
to be water as long as it will flow. In the same way, 
patent may be “long” or “short,” or carry a widely 
varying percentage of ash without surrendering its 
right to the name. 

Converting wheat into flour is not a science alone; 
it is also an art. Two millers may be grinding at a 
stream. One will make good flour and another poor. 
Their product may be alike in every scientific measure- 
ment, but very unlike when the baker or housewife 
tests it in the oven. The best assurance of flour 
quality is the name of the miller and his brand design 
on the package. No system of standards and defini- 
tions is likely ever to change this truth. 


THE PORTO RICAN BAKERS’ CASE 

N page 893 of this issue appears a letter from 

Miguel Ruiz Soler, president of the Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of Porto Rico, relative to the adoption of a 
resolution by that organization seeking to establish 
terms upon which its members henceforth would buy 
flour from American millers. The resolution itself 
was printed, with supplementary editorial comment, in 
The Northwestern Miller of Oct. 21, and it is in reply 
to that comment that Mr. Soler now writes. 

The position of American millers relative to the 
buying terms sought by Porto Rican bakers is suffi- 
ciently set forth in the resolution adopted by the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation at its meeting in Chicago a 
fortnight ago. From it the Bakers’ Association of 
Porto Rico will see that the view first expressed by 
this publication was not only its own, but was and is 
fully shared by the millers of the United States. 

There is in this no element of distrust of the com- 
mercial integrity or good intentions of Porto Rican 
bakers, all of whom are customers and friends of the 
American milling industry. The point involved is 
fundamental. No miller could afford to sell flour on 
the prescribed terms to any of his-customers, even to 
those in domestic markets located nearest his mill. 
To do so would open wide doors which, if only a small 
number of buyers were unscrupulous and took advan- 
tage of the opportunity available, would certainly lead 
to heavy losses through rejected flour and repudiated 
contracts. 

There is nowhere among United States millers the 
slightest desire to discriminate against Porto Rican 
bakers. Action in the present circumstances is based 
wholly upon considerations of sound selling methods 
and refusal to sell their products to Porto Rico or 
elsewhere upon so highly technical a basis of quality 
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determination as proposed. The safe course for Porto 
Rican bakers to pursue is, as before, to purchase their 
flour from reputable millers through reliable agents. 
This will be for them a sufficient quality insurance 
without any need to resort to the involved and dan- 
gerous methods incorporated in their resolution. 


PLAYING WITH FIRE 

HE Indiana representative of a small Nebraska 

mill recently circularized a wide trade field, in- 
cluding large Chicago buyers, offering his mill’s leading 
brand of flour at a substantial discount under the 
market. These sentences, with names omitted, are 
quoted from the letter: 

“During .the last half of September, I overbooked 
about 15,000 barrels of —— flour, which I can sell 
at fifty cents per barrel less than the same quality 
is selling for today. . . . If you can use any amount, 
or all, of the 15,000 barrels at $8.40, freight paid to 
Indiana points, wire quickly in order to get the benefit 
of early bookings.” 

This may be, as the letter claims, a case where the 
miller was so supremely foolish as to permit his agent 
to book flour amounting to sixty to ninety days’ output 
of his mill; or it may be merely a selling scheme in 
which the miller is foolishly backing the salesman in 
cheap trickery. In either case, the method is unworthy 
of both the mill and its representative. 

Nothing so quickly brings a miller and his brand 
into ill repute as permitting his flour to be offered 
for sale on such terms. Everywhere in the country are 
idle and abandoned flour mills the owners of which 
once believed they had discovered in tricky schemes for 
disposing of their product the open sesame to pros- 
perity. It never works. Invariably the miller who 
plays with fire ends with burnt fingers. 


PROTECTION THAT WON’T PROTECT 
gVOR many months President Coolidge has had under 
consideration a reduction in the tariff on linseed 
oil. He has been under the constant fire of an active 
lobby maintained in Washington by the Bureau of 
Raw Materials for the American Vegetable Oils and 
Fats Industries. Representatives of flax growers and 
linseed crushers have made audible their protests 
against such a policy, but the rumor now flies abroad 

that the President is about to decide against them. 

This is possible, but not very plausible, in view of 
the administration’s known friendliness to the farmer. 
For it should be obvious that any reduction in present 
tariffs affecting linseed products must affect the 
grower of domestic flax unfavorably. 

Advocates of the lowered duty urge, naturally, that 
the farmer’s interest would not be jeopardized, though 
it is difficult to chart the course of their arguments. 
They profess to seek only an honest parity of protec- 
tion as between the raw and the finished product. 
But that there is already a reasonable parity is easily 
demonstrated. The Northwestern Miller has pointed 
out upon previous occasions that the present tariff 
on linseed oil is far from prohibitive, as shown by 
figures taken directly from Department of Commerce 
reports, and is actually admitting oil in much greater 
quantities than under the former duty. At the same 
time, production of flaxseed in the United States has 
largely increased. The government has held out an 
encouraging hand toward the broadening of flax acre- 
age, and any action that would now tend to break 
down this development would be a curious breach of 
faith. 

Reduction of the tariff on linseed oil would 
bring a greatly increased import of foreign oil, and 
this would certainly be reflected back directly to the 
flax grower, rendering the theoretical production af- 
forded by the tariff on flaxseed itself a disastrous 
farce. 

It is significant that the Bureau of Raw Materials 
for the American Vegetable Oils and Fats Industries 
is. essentially an organization of soap manufacturers, 
inspired by a natural but selfish desire for cheaper 
materials. There is no representative of linseed oil, 
paint or varnish manufacturers in this lobbying or- 
ganization, which is counted upon for a long, unre- 
lenting campaign to lower the price of all vegetable 
oils. 











The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, for 
weeks ending on the indicated dates, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTH WEST— Nov. 29 Dec. 1 
Nov. 28 Nov. 21 1924 1923 

Minneapolis ...227,271 267,187 227,556 236,420 

St. Paul ...... 12,922 12,454 10,922 13,730 

Duluth-Superior 14,440 29,270 32,240 32,560 

Outside mills*..195,548 277,855 238,438 238,603 














Totals ....450,181 586,766 509,156 521,313 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ... 93,502 116,304 112,114 97,300 
Wichita ...... 24,124 31,312 35,359 30,469 
Salina ........ 24,741 25,127 29,430 21,273 
St. Joseph - 39,319 38,942 42,114 26,338 
Omaha ....... 20,459 20,670 24,765 22,083 
Outside millst .180,890 193,794 217,644 214,485 
Totals ....383,035 426,149 461,426 411,948 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 28,000 27,600 25,000 46,600 
Outsidet .... 44,100 47,600 40,200 46,800 
TeleGe wccesece 35,200 35,600 27,300 33,900 
Outsidef .... 35,389 45,426 70,281 61,209 
Indianapolia .. ...++ cesee 10,004 8,218 
Southeast ..... 102,021 106,097 121,145 122,260 
Totals ....244,710 262,323 293,930 318,987 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 29,430 30,614 33,167 58,366 
Seattle ........ 26,635 23,783 23,700 33,958 
Tacoma ....... 33,263 38,863 14,331 49,432 
Totals .... 89,328 93,260 71,198 141,756 
MURAI cecccess 173,118 195,906 180,560 117,463 
Chicago ....... 32,000 33,000 32,000 33,000 
Milwaukee .... 7,500 9,000 6,000 3,000 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points, for 
weeks ending on the indicated dates. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 
NORTHWEST— Nov. 29 Dec. 1 
Nov. 28 ~~, 1924 1923 


Minneapolis ...... qa 41 42 
Bt. Paul .cccccsce 59 87 50 63 
Duluth-Superior .. 40 79 87 88 
Outside mills* ... 67 + 71 59 62 
Average ..... 51 60 50 64 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ..... 61 77 75 64 
Wichita scccccces 37 47 56 47 
BAMMR ocrcccccoce 55 55 64 46 
St. Joseph ....... 82 82 88 55 
Omaha oecccseses 75 76 90 95 
Outside millst ... 48 61 56 65 
Average ..... 64 60 72 62 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
Bt. DeOels cecccccs 44 43 39 92 
Outsidet ....... 61 55 46 60 
WOIOGS cccvoccese 73 74 67 74 
Outsidef ....... 50 55 63 74 
Indianapolis ..... ee ee 60 41 
Southeast ........ 64 63 72 61 
Average ..... 57 59 65 67 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland .ccccccce 49 53 94 
Seattle ..ccccccecs 43 49 64 
TACOMA oecsccccce 68 25 87 
Average 64 41 83 
Buffalo ceccess ee 82 75 65 
Chicago ....... oe 82 80 82 
Milwaukee ....... 75 50 25 





*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 
mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. 

tSouthwestern mills outside of centers 
named. 

$Mills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 

VETERAN KANSAS MILLER DIES 

BenNnINnGTON, Kansas.—W. J. Stick- 
ley, who had been a prominent miller in 
Kansas for the past 45 years, died on 
Nov. 20, aged 64. Mr. Stickley came to 
Kansas from Iowa as a young man, and 
was employed by the Blair Milling Co., 
Atchison, Kansas, for some years. He 
later came to the Solomon valley, where 
he spent the remainder of his life. For 
the past 15 years he had been connected 
with the W. J. Stickley Mills, Simpson, 
Kansas, retiring only last year when his 
health failed. 
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Domestic Demand.—Flour business is dull, and there is little expectation 
of much improvement before the first of the year, owing to the usual pre- 
holiday indifference. Buyers, furthermore, are not satisfied that the present 
bullish wheat market is wholly justified, in the face of an 
apparent world surplus, and prefer to wait for con- 
firmation of the reports of damage in Argentina and 
elsewhere. 

The one bright spot in the situation is that, with 
higher prices, mills have less to fear from repudiated 
flour contracts. Shipping directions are none too good, 
but there is a prospect for freer specifications, now 
that current values are so nearly on a par with the basis 
upon which large commitments were made early in the crop season. 

Clears.—There is an increasing pressure of clears on the market, and 
weakness in demand has resulted in an unusually large spread between 
these grades and patents. The export market is doing little to relieve this 
situation, though some first clear is moving consistently to the West Indies. 
Except for small lots, the United Kingdom and the Continent are uninter- 
ested. 

Oriental Trade.—The mills at Shanghai have begun active operations, after 
their recent period of comparative idleness, and are expected to supply a 
large part of the Chinese demand in coming months with flour manufactured 
from imported wheat. 

Canadian Business.—Mills of both eastern and western centers report 
good domestic buying in spite of rising prices, though export demand has 
been curtailed. Ontario winters are held too high to interest the European 
trade. 

Production.—There was a marked decrease in flour production last week, 
somewhat due to the Thanksgiving holiday but also an effect of the slowly di- 
minishing flour business of recent weeks. Buffalo was down to the abnormally 
low point of 73 per cent activity, and other centers were appreciably below 
the output volume of the past two years. Shipping directions are being re- 
ceived in fairly reasonable volume, and bookings are being steadily depleted. 

Flour Prices.—The full increase in wheat prices has not been reflected in 
current flour quotations, which have pursued a varied course. In the North- 
west the market is 25@50c higher than a week ago. Kansas City prices are 
unchanged, and in St. Louis there is an average advance of about 20c. 

Millfeed.—The millfeed market has lost some of its recent strength, and 
demand has fallen off. Prices are unchanged from a week ago. 

Wheat.—The Argentine crop situation, combined with news of Russia’s 
embargo on exports, has carried wheat up to the highest point recorded since 
August. There was a net gain of 144c in the Minneapolis December option 
last week, and from Saturday’s close of $1.55% the market advanced on 
Monday and Tuesday of this week to $1.644%. Private cables brought news 
of hot winds in central Argentina, and losses up to 50 per cent from rust 
and frost in the north. 








European Markets by Cable 


Lonpvon, Enea., Dec. 1.—(Special Cable)—The market is firm, but trade 
is slow. Resellers are much in evidence. Mills offer Canadian top patents 
at 48@49s ($8.13@8.30 bbl), and exports at 46s ($7.79 bbl). There are no 
offers of Minnesota or Kansas flours. Australian patents are quoted at 42s 6d 
($7.20 bbl), American low grade at 29s ($4.91 bbl), Argentine at 25s ($4.24 
bbl), and home milled straight run at equal to 44s 6d ($7.54 bbl), c.i.f. 

Amsterdam.—Home and Belgian mills monopolize the market. There is 
only a small demand for Canadian flours. Mills offer Kansas top patents at 
$9.75 per 100 kilos ($8.68 bbl), straights at $8.60 ($7.66 bbl), Manitoba ex- 
ports at $8.80 ($7.84 bbl) and home milled at $8.20 ($7.30 bbl). 

Hamburg.—The demand is small for imported flour and more active for 
home milled. Canadian exports are offered at $9.10@9.30 per 100 kilos ($8.10 
@8.28 bbl), and English Manitobas at 38s@38s 6d ($8.19@8.30 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Demand is quiet. Canadian exports are offered at $9.70 
per 100 kilos ($8.64 bbl). 





L. F. Broexman. 





Argentine Crop Prospects 


Buenos Aes, Argentina, Dec. 1.— (Special Cable)—It is estimated that 
the damage caused to wheat by rust, smut and hot winds in the province of 
Cordoba will reach 70 per cent; in northern Santa Fe the probable reduction 
in the crops from these causes is estimated at 40 per cent. 
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Closing prices of grain futures at leadir 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapoli- 
Nov. Dec. May Dec. M: 
BBs cvcss 162 159% 154% 156 
. errr Holiday 
Gesecave 165% 161% 157 158 
rere 163% 159% 155% 155 
.— PPE 166% 162 158% 158 
Dec. 
er 171 167 164% 162 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Nov. Dec. May Dec. M 
BOccccee 157% 155% 165% 16: 
ee Holiday 
Be ccvce 159% 157% 167% 164 
BBs eccce 158 155% 166% 16 
ere 160% 156% 168% 16 
Dec. 
Levccses 164% 159% 172% 16 
Winnipeg Duluth durin 
Nov. Nov. Dec. Nov. De 
BB ucccce 149% 144% 136 13 
BWBevecce 154% 149% Holiday 
3 Eee 154 147% 139 13 
BB. ccces 152 144% 136 5% 13 
C—O 153% 146% 137% 13 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. M 
Biccevecs 153% 155% 143 1474 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas Cit 
Nov. Dec. May Dec. My 
BBwcoces 74% 79% 72% 7% 
BBcccere Holiday 
| See 713% 79 7 4 
BBecccce 12% 78% 71% Ti % 
Piss vawe 73% 79% 72 7 
Dec 
Beeccese 73% 79% 71% 7 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapo! 
Nov Dec. May Dec My 
BPcccces 38% 43% 3 
BBocseccs Holiday 
 ) PRET Le 38% 43% 34% 
TBevcces 38% 43% 34% 
BO. cccce 37% 42% 34% 314 
Dec. 
Se cesoee 39% 43% 35% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapo! 
Nov. Dec. May Dec. M 
TB scccve 89% 96% 85% 9 
ee Holiday 
ee 91% 98% 87% 9 
- reer 89% 97% 85% 9 
Bescswes 89% 97% 86% 9 
Dec. 
Reccedee 92% 100% 89% 9 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Nov. Nov. Dec. Nov. De 
BB ccoss 251% 253% 253% 254 
BE ccces Holiday 
BT. ccese 250% 252% 252% 25 
BB ccces 249% 251% 252% 25 
BO. cceee 249% 251% 252 25 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. I 
Avcdcece 254% 264 254% 26 


Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futur: 
per 100 lbs: 


Dec. Marc! 
BOW. BB cccccvcesconees lls 9%d lis 6} 
MOV. BS ceveccvecvecosds 1is10%d lis 7% 
Wev. BT .ccecccccvevess 12s 5d 12s 0d 
NOV. BB ncccescccccsecs 12s 4%d Ilis 9° 
BHO. BS acccevececseves 12s 2%d 1i1s 7d 
Dee. 1 cccccccsececeses 12s 7%d 12s 0d 





WINTER WHEAT CONDITION GOOD 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Winter wheat h 
taken on a good second fall growth whe 
it was planted early, and has shown gov | 
recovery from fly damage. Late sov 
wheat has been favored by mild weath« 
and nearly all of it is above the groun: 
Moisture appears sufficient for all imm 
diate needs. Much of the early plante 
wheat is being pastured, particularly 
Oklahoma. 





The food price index number compute 
by the United States Department o 
Labor declined three points in Octobe: 
The level, however, is six points highe 
than it was in the corresponding mont 
of 1924. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Dec. 1. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. A! 
quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





Chicago 
Spring first patent /......... $8.30@ 8.95 
Spring standaré@pdtent -- 8.10@ 8.65 
Spring first clear ......... ° 7.10@ 7.45 
Hard winter short patent ..... 8.30@ 8.75 
Hard winter straight ........ 7.85@ 8.25 
Hard winter first clear ....... 6.90@ 7.25 
Soft winter short patent ..... 8.30@ 8.65 
Soft winter straight ........ «+ 17.75@ 8.20 
Soft winter first clear ........ 6.85@ 7.35 
Mpe Bours, WRG osc cscccrtwncs 5.00@ 5.35 
ee CU, GRP sc eccccecvcest - 4.20@ 4.65 
Family patent 
Seattle ......... $8. “ea : (49's) 
San Francisco.. -@9. 


*Includes near-by Pres many tNash ville prices basis ‘tie Ohio waver yale tie soft winter wheat flour. 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$9.30@ 9.60 $....@.... $8.60@ 9.00 $9.85@10.00 $9.00@ 9.50 $9.15@ 9.40 $9.25@10.00 $10.10@10.35 $9.10@ 9.40 $9.50@10.0 
9.00@ 9.15 scceMMocss 8.45@ 8.75 9.50@ 9.75 8.65@ 8.90 8.65@ 8.90 8.65@ 9.00 8.90@10.15 8.80@ 9.10 = Ie 
6.50@ 6.75 cove QDoeos 7.25@ 7.50 7.65@ 7.75 7.50@ 8.00 eevee @ cove 7.65@ 8.15 8.00@ 8.60 cece Qeeove = en 
s@aess 8.25@ 9.00 8.35@ 8.75 9.50@ 9.75 9.00@ 9.30 9.15@ 9.40 9.00@ 9.50 8.75@ 9.65 9.10@ 9.40 9.00@ 9.5! 
a Pee 7.45@ 8.05 7.80@ 8.10 9.25@ 9.40 8.40@ 8.95 8.65@ 8.90 8.60@ 9.00 ecceM@ecece 8.70@ 9.10 es woe 
-@.... 6.35@ 6.75 6.80@ 7.20 ce co Dooce ccce Dovve use @eces oo @ occe coc @ecse coos ice toee@... 
cco Dooce --@. 8.60@ 9.00 9.50@ 9.75 needteres 7.40@ 17.65 TT Pere 8.70@ 9.65 9.00@ 9.30 9.75 @10.00 
cee Mecce --@. 8.00@ 8.30 oe eevee 7.90@ 8.30 *8.15@ 8.90 *°*7.50@ 8.15 7.70@ 8.60 8.60@ 9.00 8.25@ 8.75 
coe Decce oo @Dacee 7.00@ 7.35 oo co Doser ccesQ@eece cvceQ@oces co6e® cece 7.10@ 7.80 cece @rcee 7.50@ 7.75 
0@ 5.50 oe Discs ert Pir 6.00@ 6.20 5.60@ 5.80 5.75@ 6.00 5.40@ 5.75 5.85@ 6.00 coor ®. --@ 
-10@ 4.20 sevePices 00se aces 5.25@ 5.50 vce Bocce 4.85@ 5.10 a se 4.70@ 4.75 cvac Ponce --+-@ 
Straight Cut Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ature patent Montana standard patent 
$7.00 @7. 4 (49's) - iver. 40 (49's) $....@.. $9.20@ 9.65 $8.90 @9.00 
7.70@8.0 +, 9. 45@9. 76 9.70@ 10.00 9.50 @9.80 
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BANNER MILLING CO. 
WILL BE DISSOLVED 


Burrato, N. Y.—Funeral services for 
Henry Fletcher Shuttleworth, who died 
at the Mayo Hospital, Rochester, Minn., 
Nov. 24, were held from his Buffalo 
home on Nov. 27. Mr. Shuttleworth was 
formerly president of the Banner Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo. He is survived by his 
widow and a sister, Claire Shuttleworth, 
the artist. 

Mr. Shuttleworth, who was the son of 
Henry J. Shuttleworth, a prominent bank- 
er of Buffalo during the Civil War, en- 
tered the milling business in 1881 when 
the Banner company was organized as 
an outgrowth of Esser, Ogden & Co., 
who had rented the North Buffalo Mill 
at Black Rock two years before. In 1882 
the Banner mill was built on the Ohio 
basin and the partnership was changed 
to include John Esser, Frederick Ogden 
and Mr. Shuttleworth. The mill was 
originally operated by steam, but later 
by electricity. Mr. Esser died in 1907, 
and a year later the partnership be- 
came a corporation with Mr. Shuttle- 
worth its first, and, as it happened, its 
only president. 

The mill was taken over by the state 
in 1917 for use as a barge canal ter- 
minal. A few hours before Mr. Shuttle- 
worth’s death, announcement came of 
the decision of the Supreme Court deny- 
ing a claim of the company against the 
state for loss of good-will, and the com- 
pany, which until now had officially ex- 
isted, will be dissolved. 





INDIANA MILLERS PLAN MEETING 


InpIANAPOLIS, Inp.—The Indiana Mill- 
ers’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting at the library of the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade on Dec. 17. A large at- 
tendance is expected. 





Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Nov. 28, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Nov. 29, 





Wheat— Nov. 28 vious week 1924 
United States*.. 49,774 —100 105,533 
United Statest.. 2,912 +275 3,464 
CaBOGR cecsecce 103,584 +7,073 76,740 

WORRIES cccccecce 156,270 +7,248 185,737 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


Totals sosocvccic $40,600 +5,200 75,900 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

POM socccccces 196,870 +12,448 261,637 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

Petals wscvcdaces 3,137 +835 8,512 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

i eee ee 81,984 +2,633 96,383 


*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. tContinent excluded. 
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KANSAS FLOUR MILLS SOLD; WILL 
NOT ENTER BAKERY MERGER 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 1—(Special Telegram)—A press report states 
that, at a meeting of the stockholders of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., held at 
Wichita, Kansas, yesterday, formal authority was voted to the company’s 
management to sell its assets for a total sum of $3,500,000 in excess of all 
indebtedness. 

The newspapers, in reporting this formal action, stated that it was pro- 
posed to sell the company to one of the larger bakery combinations. Thad 
L. Hoffman, president of the Kansas company, authorizes The Northwestern 
Miller to make an explicit denial of this statement, and says his company has 
not associated itself with and has absolutely no purpose to associate itself 
with any baking concern. 

The Kansas Flour Mills Co. is the largest milling organization in the 
Southwest, having 13,000 bbls daily capacity. It has two mills in Kansas City, 
six in Kansas, and two in Oklahoma. The general offices are maintained in 


Kansas City. 
Harvey E. Yanrtis. 
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ALBERS BROS. PLAN NEW 
PLANT IN LOS ANGELES 


Los Anceres, Cat.—Plans are being 
formulated by the Albers Bros. M@ling 
Co. for the erection of a plant in Los An- 
geles on a site not yet decided upon. 
George Albers, president of the concern, 
was here last week looking over the 
ground preparatory to action on the 
project. He left Los Angeles on Nov. 
25 for San Francisco, and will return to 
Seattle from there. 





WHEAT LEFT IN OKLAHOMA 
IS LESS THAN USUAL 


Oxtanoma City, Oxia.—Twenty-four 
marketing stations well scattered over 
the Oklahoma grain belt reported during 
a recent survey on the quantity of un- 
sold wheat remaining in their vicinities 
on Nov. 17. The average of these re- 
ports was 20% per cent. 

Last year on Nov. 15 it was estimated 
that 35 per cent of the crop remained 
unsold, That figure is said to be an av- 
erage for that date during the past five 
years. Reports estimated that 65 per 
cent of the unsold grain is in the hands 
of growers. 

Wheat offerings from the country dur- 
ing the last 10 days of November were 
heavier than the Texas and Oklahoma 
mill demands. Grain dealers said that 
growers had retracted their $2 bu ulti- 
matum made early in the fall, and are 
selling where they can get as much as 
$1.50 bu. 





BAKERS HONOR MEMORY 
OF JULIUS FLEISCHMANN 


PirrssurcuH, Pa.—Formal presentation 
of engrossed resolutions relative to the 
death of Julius Fleischmann was made 
to Joseph Wilshire, president of ‘The 
Fleischmann Co., in New York, on Nov. 
23, at the Hotel Brevoort, on behalf of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association 
and the Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association. S. S. Watters, president of 
the former body, and Horace W. Crider, 
president of the latter, made the presen- 
tation. At the same time there was pre- 
sented to the family of the late Mr. 
Fleischmann a handsomely bound set of 
resolutions. 

Those present at the ceremony includ- 
ed Henry R. Newcomb, a vice president 
of The Fleischmann Co., Julius M. Liv- 
ingston, Ellwood M. Rabenold, Albert 
Klopfer, and C. C. Latus, secretary of 
the Pennsylvania and Western Pennsyl- 
vania associations. 

Estimates for the 1925-26 cane and 
beet sugar production for 18 countries 
show an increase of 10 per cent over last 


’ year’s production. These countries rep- 


resent 40 per cent of the estimated world 
sugar crop of 1924-25. 











November December January 


1832 


2.05 


1.95 


1.85 
1.80 
1.75 
1.70 
1.65 
1.60 
1.55 
1.50 
1.45 
1.40 
1.35 
1.30 
1.25 
1.20 
1.15 


6 13 20 27/3 10 17 24 31|7 14 21 


Movement of Wheat Prices 


February March April May June July August 
7 14 21 4 1118 25|;2 9 16 23 6 13 20 4 11 18 25/1 8 15 22 








September October November 
5 12 19 26/3 10 17 24 31}7 14 21 
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SHORT POTATO 
CROP HARVESTED 


Unusual Interest for the Breadstuffs Indus- 
try in This VYear’s High-Priced 
Tubers 





More than ordinary interest on the 
part of the breadstuffs industry attaches 
to the fact that the United States potato 
crop for 1925 is apparently 108,261,000 
bus below the yield of 1924. According 
to the Department of Agriculture’s Nov. 
1 estimate, the total yield is 346,503,000 
bus, which is 71,345,000 bus below the 
average yearly production for the five- 
year period, 1920-24. The shortage is 
generally believed to be due to unfavor- 
able climatic conditions, such as drouth 
and early freezing. 

Potatoes are retailing at approximate- 
ly 6c lb, and both farmers and consumers 
are greatly concerned as to whether the 
price will remain high or advance until 
the new crop is available in the summer 
of 1926. Minneapolis retail prices on 
potatoes range $2.90@3.50 bu. In the 
fall of 1919 the farm price of potatoes 
was $1.58%% bu. Consumers who waited 
for a decline that year were disappoint- 
ed, for the short crop plus the unusual 
amount of export caused prices to con- 
tinue to advance until, in the spring of 
1920, the farm price was $4.0334 bu. Or- 
dinarily, when the crop is not short, the 
June price is lower than the preceding 
fall price. 

The figures released by the Department 
of Agriculture show that the yield has 
been below the average in Minnesota, 
New York, New Jersey, Maine, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, North 
Dakota, Nebraska, South Dakota and 
Colorado by from 1,000,000 to 12,000,000 
bus in each state. The crop was above 
average in Pennsylvania, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, California and Ohio. In Minne- 
sota and New York, the greatest white 
potato growing states, the 1925 crop was 
24,000,000 bus below the averages of the 
two states. Michigan raised 88,252.000 
bus last year, and but 26,300,000 in 1925. 

The sweet potato crop, although heavi- 
er than that of 1924, which was unusually 
low, is also considerably below average. 
The average crop in the United States 
for the five-year period, 1920-24, was 
96,202,000 bus, while the crop for 1925 
totals but 81,084,000. 


Potato Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1925 notato crop, based on condition Nov. 1, 
compared with the final estimate for 1924 
and the average for the five years 1920-24, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


WHITE POTATOES 











1925 1924 Av. 

 _. SPRCC REE CRT eT ee 30,976 41,175 31,725 
SO WOE cc vccccecs 27,2381 46,620 39,673 
TOO SOTORD ccvcccns 6,360 11,544 11,767 
Pennsylvania ....... 28,314 28,792 26,449 
.. ... SePererreeee 12,642 19,200 16,899 
North Carolina ..... 4,218 6,195 4,686 
ME SUH a8 004465640 14,204 11,500 10,724 
PE 54.6029 0 60004 6,059 7,227 6,165 
eee 6.540 11,960 8,522 
Michigan .. 26.300 38,252 35,063 
Wisconsin . 23,632 31,460 30,586 
Minnesota 26,384 44,352 38,524 
BN 665 4006.0 0encon 5,229 10,744 8,232 
ee 6,099 10,200 7,243 
North Dakota ...... 7,920 11,960 12,487 
os 6,192 7,743 8,975 
South Dakota ...... 8.843 5.822 7,117 
ES ee 12,6190 11,640 18,607 
PP cath eeeee he ca « 12,920 10,725 11,542 
Washington ........ 7,344 6,615 8,083 
GRRITOTMIR ccc cccccce 7,248 7,750 9,118 
United States .... 346,503 454,784 417,848 

SWEET POTATOES 

1925 1924 Av. 

Wew JOrmey ..ccecss 2,223 2,431 2,457 
PPOUNIONO ccccccscce 1,375 1,300 1,215 
pNP 1,280 1,170 1,181 
TREE. 3. 0.0.4.6:9:0.6.0-60-0 4,784 5,175 5,236 
North Carolina ..... 9,064 9,292 10,564 
South Carolina ..... 5,060 6,230 8,156 
ROOENINOE. avcsecoccces 6,439 8,704 11,503 
TR, Posaiowse eae 3,760 3,150 2,876 
SEED. 66 Se ace vecses 704 864 892 
Ty RCE eee 1,330 1,400 1,414 
4 ee 1,890 1,748 1,918 
ee 3,690 3,230 3,989 
CPP eee ee 6,762 6,205 11,009 
pS Pee 9,312 4,400 9,127 
TUOUMIRMR ccsccccers 7,200 3,900 7,018 
QO err 6,570 4,450 7,644 
GRIBROTAE ceccesveces 2,820 2,430 2,495 
pe eee 3,608 2,880 4,251 
United States ..... 81,084 71,861 96,202 





According to the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, only 4 per cent of 
those on the payrolls of the United States 
were employed in agriculture, while 39 
per cent were engaged in manufacturing. 
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comes to market next summer. 


change in its price. 


ment. 
protein. 


than is the case with potatoes. 


pound, 


at half the cost. 





Potatoes or Bread? 
A Hint to Millers and Bakers From the American Institute of Baking 


OTATOES are six cents a pound today and will continue to be classed 
among the rare and expensive fruits and vegetables until another crop 
Bread is ten cents a pound,—in some 
cities it is even less than that,—and there is little reason to expect any 


But potatoes are largely water and, as usually prepared, at least 20 
per cent, and that the richest portions, is peeled off and thrown away, 
while bread is low in water content and is eaten down to the last crumb. 

Potatoes are classed with bread as energy or heat producing foods. 
They contain about 18 per cent of starch, 2 per cent of sugars, a little over 
1 per cent of protein and about the same quantity of mineral matter. 

Bread, however, which as it is eaten now costs but little more per 
pound than the lowly potato, is packed full of the finest forms of nutri- 
It contains three times as many calories, pound for pound, as pota- 
toes; it is three times as rich in carbohydrates, and four times richer in 
And the mineral content of bread, especially as it is now made 
with milk, is far better balanced in its calcium and phosphate ingredients 


Any student of food values knows that, if potatoes cost six cents a 
pound, bread is a cheaper and better balanced food at twenty cents a 


And bread at ten cents a pound is the food which can take the place of 
potatoes on the workingman’s table, feeding him and his family better and 








RUMOR OF CUT IN 
LINSEED OIL DUTY 


Approaching Decision by President Coolidge 
Brings Flood of Protest Against 
Reduction 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Dec. 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—There was a persistent ru- 
mor in Washington during the past few 
days to the effect that President Coolidge 
was about to issue a proclamation re- 
ducing the tariff on linseed oil. The re- 
port brought a flood of protest, particu- 
larly from the principal flax growing 
states of the Northwest. 

It was stated at the White House to- 
day, however, on the highest authority, 
that President Coolidge had not made 
up his mind about the proposed reduc- 
tion, and would not order it if he should 
be convinced that the growers of domes- 
tic flax were to be injured thereby. He 
is awaiting the facts. 

Telegrams of protest to the President 
argued that a reduction of the duty on 
linseed oil was equivalent to a reduction 
of the duty on flaxseed. They pointed 
out that not only would such a reduction 
result in a lower price to the farmer of 
the Northwest for his flaxseed, but that 
it would force the dairy farmer and the 
stock farmer to pay more for oil cake, 
which has lately come to be an important 
item of stock food. Two thirds of the 
flaxseed passing through the process of 
manufacture is marketed as linseed meal 
and makes a very rich cattle food. Until 
a few years ago 70 per cent of this lin- 
seed meal was exported to the dairy 
countries of Furope, but with the growth 
of the dairy industry in the United 
States, especially in the Northwest, the 
export of meal dropped, and now over 
70 per cent is consumed in the United 
States. 

The telegrams also pointed out that 
flaxseed is the only small grain crop pro- 
duced by the northwestern farmer for 
which the domestic demand is greater 
than the supply. Manufacturers in the 
United States are compelled to import 
practically as much flaxseed from Argen- 
tina and other foreign countries as is 
raised in this country. There is no im- 
mediate prospect of the domestic pro- 
duction reaching domestic requirements, 
so that the duty on flaxseed and on lin- 
seed oil is of direct benefit to the farmer 
of the Northwest. 

Argentina raises about three times as 
much flaxseed as the United States and 
European manufacturers of linseed oil 
can buy Argentine seed without any im- 
port duty. Any lowering of the duty 
on oil in this country would inevitably 
result in greater importation of oil, with 
a consequent reduction in the domestic 
demand for the domestic product. If 
the oil manufacturer is compelled to 
meet the foreign price he will be com- 
pelled to pay the American farmer less 
for flaxseed and at the same time charge 
the farmer more for the linseed meal, 





the profits on which are all calculated on 
the price paid to the farmer for his flax- 
seed, 

Some students of agricultural import 
duties see in this move to reduce the 
duty on linseed oil the first step in a 
campaign for a general reduction in the 
price of all vegetable oils, many of which 
go into the manufacture of artificial but- 
ter. This would result in a double blow 
to the dairy interests, which would be 
obliged to pay more. for their linseed 
meal and at the same time meet the com- 
petition of the various artificial butters 
made from vegetable oils. 

It is felt in Washington that the agri- 
cultural and commercial interests of the 
Northwest will make their opposition to 
a reduction of the duty on oil felt in the 
White House. The known friendliness 
of the administration to the agricultural 
interests, particularly those of the 
Northwest, is expected to assure a care- 
ful consideration of any action that 
would have a tendency to render agri- 
culture less profitable. 


Georce E, Axerson. 


CENSUS REPORTS ASKED 
FOR WITHOUT DELAY 


The Bureau of the Census is making 
plans for the next biennial census of 
manufactures, which will cover the year 
1925. In deciding upon the items to be 
covered, the bureau has consulted with 
the representatives of various manufac- 
turers’ associations with a view to secur- 
ing information which will be of value to 
the industries concerned, and at the same 
time furnish a record of the progress of 
manufactures generally throughout the 
United States. 

The blank forms upon which reports 
should be made will be mailed by the 
bureau to all manufacturers about Jan. 
1, and a report will be required from each 
manufacturer whose gross products are 
valued at $5,000 or more for the year 
1925. The bureau hopes that every man- 
ufacturer concerned will have his records 
in such shape that he can fill out the 
schedule within a few days after its re- 
ceipt, as the tabulation of each industry 
will not be made until reports are re- 
ceived from all manufacturers engaged 
in it. Millers are therefore urged to 
furnish this information soon after Jan. 
1 in order that the flour milling industry 
may have, as early as possible in 1926, 
the statistics which will show its record 
for the year 1925. 








NEW KANSAS CITY BAKERY 
WILL START THIS MONTH 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The new Manor 
Baking Co. here is practically completed, 
and operations will start before the first 
of the year. The plant was designed and 
built by the C. J. Patterson Corporation 
for Reed A. Walker and associates. It 
is a five-oven plant, with the most up-to- 
date facilities. 





December 2, 1925 


HUSBAND REVIEWS 
FEDERATION ACTION 


Secretary of Federation Speaks Before Fal! 
Meeting of Ohio Millers’ State Associa- 
tion—Attendance Is Disappointing 








Cotumsvs, Onto.—The fall meeting of 
the Ohio Millers’ State Association wa: 
held at the Neil House, Columbus, Novy 
24-25. The attendance was the smalles! 
for years, and was a disappointment to 
all those interested in this association 
The program included addresses by A 
P. Husband, secretary of the Millers’ 
National Federation; J. W. Enright, 
chairman of the traffic committee of th: 
Central States Millers’ Association; C. § 
Heiston, superintendent of the Gwin 
Milling Co., on the subject of “Bread 
Flour and Other Flours”; A. A. Hanley, 
Coshocton, on “Can a Soft Winter Whe:' 
Mill Successfully Grind Spring wheat?” 
Chatles J. West, agricultural statisticia 
of the United States Department of A¢-- 
riculture, on “Crop Reports and Their 
Making”; Septimus Mawer, chief of thc 
division of feedingstuffs, on “Ohio Fee 
ingstuffs Law”; Mabel Corbould, Woo 
ter, on “Wheat Varieties,” and the Ho: 
orable Dow Aiken, on “Water Power an! 
Rights.” 

Mr. Enright’s discussion of traffic ma 
ters in central states territory was a 
able one, and deserved a wider audienc 
He referred to various matters of inte: 
est to millers of this section, and di 
cussed them in some detail. 


COST ACCOUNTING SYSTEM EXPLAINED 


Mr. Husband reviewed briefly the cor- 
ditions which convinced the Federati: 
officers that the diversity of cost accoun 
ing methods in the milling industry was 
responsible for much of the demoraliz 
tion that prevailed, and explained ho 
this had led up to Federation activities i 
developing the uniform cost accountin 
system which was adopted at the mee 
ing of the Federation in Chicago o 
Nov. 19. 

Mr. Husband emphasized that the co: 
accounting system would be applicab! 
to small as well as large mills, the mar 
ual and forms being divided into tw: 
parts; part I enabling the small miller t: 
apply the system without difficulty, whil 
part II was more applicable to the larg: 
mills. 

Among the advantages of such a sy: 
tem Mr. Husband said was that it wou! 
enable a miller to compare the perforn 
ance of his mill with others, and it wa 
proposed to inaugurate a simple system 
of reporting on the cost of operation tv 
a central office, and to furnish copies o 
data thus assembled to all mills report 
ing, without, of course, disclosing th: 
identity of any mill. 

Mr. Husband pointed out that ther 
had been no cessation of other activitie 
which the Federation had been carryin; 
on, referring to the fact that it now re 
quired 20,000 copies of the package dif 
ferential schedule to meet the demand 
whenever there was a revision. 

In conclusion he stated that corre- 
spondence reaching the Federation office 
indicated that the revised uniform sales 
contract was being adopted by millers as 
fast as their stocks of old forms were ex- 
hausted, and that the Federation code of 
ethics was being as well observed as 
might be expected in the case of any 
such radical change. He said that ar- 
rangements had been made for the intro- 
duction of the decimal weight bill in the 
next session of Congress, and urged mill- 
ers to get in touch with their senators and 
representatives to secure their active sup- 
port of this measure. 

At the fellowship dinner B. W. Marr 
acted as toastmaster, and the speaker of 
the evening was the Hon. Lowry F. Sater, 
a leading attorney of Columbus. 

Among outside interests represented 
were the Sheffield Elevator Co., Minne- 
apolis, by Don Kern; the Chatfield & 
Woods Sack Co., by L. B. Wilson; the 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co., by John D. 
Thompson; the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., by 
O. King; the Industrial Appliance Co., 
by C. W. Partridge; the John E. Mitchell 
Co., St. Louis, by William P. Mitchell; 
The Wolf Co., by George A. Sutton, and 
the American Miller, by D. E. Hobelman. 





The French government has raised the 
embargo on the export of rye. 
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December 2, 1925 


BREAD STUDIED BY 
CANCER SPECIALIST 


Sir William Arbuthnot Lane Visits American 
Institute of Baking—Explains Origin 
of Notorious Slogan 


Sir William Arbuthnot Lane, the dis- 
tinguished British surgeon whose cou- 
pling of white bread with hygienic con- 
ditions which he believes to be the cause 
of cancer has led to the misfortune of a 
widespread popular belief that white 
bread is a direct cause of cancer, was a 
recent visitor to the American Institute 
of Baking at Chicago. He was ques- 
tioned by Dr. H. E. Barnard, president 
of the institute, concerning his cancer 
convictions, and in the course of their in- 
terview obtained a number of sound facts 
concerning American bread. 

Sir William explained his position with 
reference to bakers’ products by saying 
that in the course of a long life (Sir 
William is 74 years old) devoted almost 
entirely to the practice of surgery on the 
intestinal tract, he had observed that 
most of the cases which came to his at- 
tention resulted from a condition of 
chronic constipation. This being the case, 
he argued that “if we can prevent con- 
stipation we can prevent sickness and the 
need for surgical operation, and if it 
continues to be the curse of the nation’s 
health the race will deteriorate.” 

As a result of Sir William’s convic- 
tions on this subject, the New Health 
Society of England was formed, with Sir 
William as one of the founders. Its mot- 
to is “A Nation’s Health Is a Nation’s 
Wealth.” But, in addition to a motto, 
it was decided that a publicity slogan 
was needed. Now Sir William, besides 
being a good surgeon, confesses to a flare 
for slogan writing. And here, it devel- 
ops, is the interesting origin of that in- 
famous phrase, which has long been ex- 
ploited by the yellow press of England: 
“The Whiter Your Bread, the Sooner 
You’re Dead.” Sir William wrote it! 

But, according to Dr. Barnard, Sir 
William doesn’t precisely believe in that 
slogan; he wrote it, not because it was 
fact, but because the new health society 
“just had to have something with which 
to stir the people up.” _ Since bread was 
the most generally used food, it was made 
a scarecrow to drive them into new die- 
tetic paths which would take them out of 
the perils of constipation. 

It would have been interesting, indeed, 
to hear the colloquy between Dr. Barnard 
and Sir William. The latter confessed, 
according to the account of Dr. Barnard, 
that he did not find anything in bread 
which makes it responsible for cancer; 
nor was it responsible for tuberculosis, 
rheumatism or arthritis. All these dis- 
eases, according to the English health so- 
ciety’s spokesman, are due to wrong feed- 
ing, impure food and air, and lack of 
hygienic knowledge. 

When Sir William saw the scores of 
white rats heroically attempting to sub- 
sist upon whole wheat bread in the in- 
stitute laboratories, and noted that the 
rats so fed were far less happy and ‘in a 
decidedly poorer physical condition than 
rats similarly fed on good white milk 
made bread, he was willing to admit that 
there was nothing wrong with American 
bread except that people who ate it did 
not get sufficient roughage. Whereupon 
Dr. Barnard asked: 

“If you, as a physician, prescribe 
roughage for the cure of constipation are 
you not putting it in the class of drugs, 
and is not that where it properly belongs? 
If people need roughage, why not give 
it to them under the direction of a phy- 
sician in the form of a breakfast food or 
bran biscuits rather than compel the 
whole human family, which is splendidly 
fed on white bread, to eat a lot of bran 
which they do not need and which they 
do not like?” 

Sir William’s reply is not recorded. 

Concluding his chronicle of the encoun- 
ter, Dr. Barnard writes: 

“If Sir William’s new health society 
will help in any way to reduce mortality 
and to lengthen life, it is worthy of sup- 
port. It is to be hoped, however, that if 
any other slogans are necessary, in the 
words of Sir William Arbuthnot Lane, 
‘to furnish a hell to scare people into 
eating what is good for them,’ it will not 
be necessary to use bread for that pur- 
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pose. Sir William’s visit to the institute 
was a noteworthy one, not only because 
it gave us an opportunity to welcome a 
distinguished foreign visitor, even though 
his ideas of foods are not in accord with 
scientific fact, but also because of the 
truths he learned in our laboratories.” 

With Sir William was William Arbuth- 
not Lane, Jr. The occasion was enlivened 
by the taking of a photograph before the 
classical entrance to the institute, the 
group including Dr. Carl Beck, secretary 
of science extension, and Dr. Barnard. 


COST ACCOUNTING WILL 
BE INSTALLED FREE 


In a bulletin giving a summary of the 
happenings at the recent semiannual 
meeting of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, the secretary of the Federation in- 
forms members that the manual contain- 
ing the cost accounting method which 
was adopted at the meeting will be dis- 
tributed to all members of the Federa- 
tion. 

It has further been decided that C. R. 
Stevenson, of the firm of accountants 
which devised the system, shall tour the 
country attending meetings of millers 
which he will address explaining the new 
method. As a part of the Federation’s 
service, it has been arranged that Ste- 
venson, Harrison & Jordan, the account- 
ants, will install the system without 
charge in all mills which are members of 
the Federation. 


MONTREAL BISCUIT 
FIRMS CONSOLIDATE 


The Montreal biscuit manufacturing 
firms of Viau et Frere and J. Dufresne, 
Ltd., the two largest of their kind in the 
province of Quebec, have merged their 
interests in a new corporation, known 
as the Viau Biscuit Corporation, Ltd. 

The directors of the new corporation 
are Theophile Viau, J. B. Deguise, J. 
Dufresne, J. A. Cameron, the Hon. J. L. 
Perron, and R. L. Ellis. The authorized 
capitalization consists of $2,500,000 first 
preferred stock, $1,000,000 second pre- 
ferred, 50,000 shares of no par value, 
and $400,000 of 64% per cent 20-year 
bonds. Of the stock, $1,000,000 of first 
preferred, $470,000 second, and 25,000 
shares of no par value are being offered 
to the public. 

It is claimed on behalf of the new cor- 
poration that a large saving will be ef- 
fected by the combination, that overhead 
will be reduced by eliminating duplica- 
tion of cost, and that the output can be 
increased. The total value of the plant 
and the property is estimated at $1,676,- 
701, of which $507,374 is net liquid assets. 











NEW SOY BEAN MILLING 
PROCESS IS REPORTED 


The Commercial Review, Portland, 
Oregon, reports the discovery at Harbin, 
North China, by two Russian chemists, 
of a method whereby the soy bean may 
be so treated as to make its flour indis- 
tinguishable from that of wheat. The 
oil is extracted by this process, and the 
disagreeable flavor which has formerly 
distinguished soy bean flour is eliminat- 
ed. As this flour could be produced at 
about one third the price of wheat flour, 
it is felt that, if the news of this dis- 
covery is authentic, it might have a de- 
cided influence on the flour trade with 
China. 


CRACKER BAKERS CHOOSE 
LOS ANGELES FOR MEETING 


A preliminary announcement of the 
decision to hold the 1926 convention of 
the Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ 
Association in Los Angeles has been 
made. By taking this action, the asso- 
ciation, through its directors, has ful- 
filled the half promise given to its far 
western members at the Atlantic City 
convention in 1921. 

With prosperous conditions obtaining 
in the industry, and with many indica- 
tions that business will be good through- 
out the first six months of 1926, it is 
expected that the attendance will be 

ood 





Tentative plans for special] cars from 


Chicago, stop-overs at well-known scenic 
attractions such as the Grand Canyon, 
and automobile trips around Los An- 
geles are in the making. Many members 
have already signified their intention of 
being present. 


MILL DEFEATED IN SUIT 
FOR LOSS OF GOOD-WILL 


Burrato, N. Y.—An important case 
was recently decided when the United 
States Supreme Court gave a judgment 
against the Banner Milling Co., Buffalo, 
in a suit versus New York state for $325,- 
000, being damages for loss of good-will 
and the value of a going concern when 
the company’s property here was seized 
in 1917 for barge canal terminal pur- 
poses. 

The state court of claims had held that 
there could be no damages for good-will 
where the owner was free to continue 








Bryce B. Smith, Who Becomes a Vice Presi- 
dent of the General Baking Corporation 


business elsewhere, and awarded the 
company $235,000 for property loss. The 
claims court was later upheld by the state 
court of appeals, and the company then 
appealed to the highest authority. The 
Banner company is now known as the 
J. A. Walter Milling Co., Inc. 





BARGE BOARD VOTES IMPROVEMENTS 

The advisory board of the Inland Wat- 
erways Corporation, operating the fed- 
eral barge line on the Mississippi River, 
last week voted the purchase of a 1,500 
h-p towboat and 15 barges. It also de- 
cided to advance $50,000 to Baton 
Rouge, La., and $60,000 to Helena, Ark., 
contingent upon the construction of rail- 
and-water terminals at those points. 
These recommendations will be finally 
passed upon by the Secretary of War. 

The construction of the terminal at 
Baton Rouge, where a site for a $500,000 
wharf has already been purchased, will 
reduce the schedule from St. Louis to 
Texas points by three days, through the 
elimination of the trip from Baton 
Rouge to New Orleans and back again. 

It is estimated that the docks at Hel- 
ena will cost $400,000. The chief impor- 
tance of Helena to the barge line is its 
strategic location for transfer of grain 
from the Missouri-Kansas district from 
the rails to the barges. It is likely that 
both terminals will be completed within 
a year. 





WISCONSIN’S FINE CORN YIELD 


Wisconsin farmers report to the state 
department of agriculture that the yield 
of corn is the best of any year on record, 
and that there is plenty for feed. The 
new high yield is 46.5 bus acre, com- 
pared with 46.2 in 1921, the best previous 
year. While hay made an average ton- 
nage, oats, barley and corn made the 
largest yields in history. The produc- 
tion of spring wheat shows a marked 
gain, while winter wheat has lost ground. 
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GENERAL MAY BUY 
IN KANSAS CITY 


Flour for Southwestern Plants of General 
Baking Corporation Will Probably Con- 
tinue to Be Bought Through Smith 





Kansas Crry, Mo.—The merging of the 
Smith-Great Western Baking Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City, with the General Bak- 
ing Corporation probably will not dis- 
turb the present flour buying arrange- 
ments of the former company, according 
to Bryce B. Smith. Mr. Smith, son of the 
builder of the Smith-Great Western or- 
ganization, becomes first vice president of 
the larger company. 

“There can be no decision on this until 
the transfer of titles takes place on Dec. 
10,” Mr. Smith said. “However, I am 
to be given a free rein in managing the 
business of the General Baking Corpora- 
tion in the Middle West. I want to have 
flour bought for my plants under my 
personal direction. While I have not 
broached the subject to the other officers, 
I don’t believe there will be much oppo- 
sition. 

“The policy of the General is one of ex- 
pansion. As satisfactory opportunities 
occur we will add more bakeries to our 
holdings in this territory, and this merger 
will probably result in more flour buying 
being done in Kansas City than was for- 
merly the case. 

“There will be no negotiations for new 
plants opened until the present deal is 
technically completed. The entire Smith- 
Great Western organization will remain 
intact under the merger.” 


CANADIAN ELEVATOR 
AT BUFFALO COMPLETED 


Borrato, N. Y.—The grain elevator of 
the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator 
Co.. Ltd., here is practically completed. 
R. B. Chandler, in charge of the construc- 
tion, stated that the structure is now 
ready to receive grain, but that a few 
details will be completed before any 
boats are discharged there. The Mon- 
arch Engineering Co., Buffalo, which 
built the elevator, had agreed to have it 
ready for use by Nov. 15, and it has 
brought the undertaking to a successful 
conclusion. Announcement of the date 
of the formal opening of the elevator will 
soon be made. The elevator has a ca- 
pacity of 1,100.000 bus. 

The Saskatchewan concern is a co- 
operative organization which started with 
46 country elevators and now operates 
450, with an aggregate storage capacity 
of nearly 13,000,000 bus. It also owns 
terminal elevators at both the head and 
foot of the Great Lakes. 


MILLERS WARNED TO 
CHECK FLOUR YIELD 


In a recent bulletin, the secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation warns 
millers to watch the yield of their mills. 
It is stated that, at many recent meet- 
ings of millers, this subject has come 
up for discussion, and it has been found 
that some millers have checked up on 
their yield from this year’s crop and dis- 
covered that results are disappointing. 
In numerous cases it has been found 
that 10 Ihs more wheat of this year’s crop 
are needed to make a barrel of flour 
than were required last year. 

The Federation warns millers that this 
is a serious matter, and that they should 
be sure to check their present yield and 
not be content to figure their costs on 
the yield given in previous crop years. 











INDIANA BAKERS’ MEETINGS 

C. P. Ehlers, secretary of the Indiana 
Bakers’ Association, announces that he 
is arranging two district meetings, one at 
the Roberts Hotel, Muncie, Dec. 9, and 
the other at the Barnes Hotel, Logans- 
port, on Dec. 10. Both meetings will 
commence at 3 p.m., and dinner will be 
served at 6 p.m. All bakers and supply 
men are invited to attend. 





FATHER OF C. H. VAN CLEEF DEAD 

The many friends in the trade of C. 
H. Van Cleef, of the Diamalt branch of 
The Fleischmann Co., Cincinnati, will re- 
gret to learn of the sudden death of his 
father, Nov. 22, of heart failure. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


While the trade as a whole feels that 
the advance in the wheat market has been 
altogether too rapid, millers rather wel- 
come the strength, because it should have 
a favorable influence upon shipping direc- 
tions. The higher the market goes, the 
easier it ought to be for buyers to order 
out flour contracted for at the beginning 
of the crop year. For three or four 
weeks, millers have been more concerned 
about shipping directions than they were 
about new business, so that the reaction 
from the advance should be favorable. 

New Sales Small.—New business is, 
and has been for some time, light. The 
sales of spring wheat mills for the week 
ending Nov. 28 probably did not exceed 
20 to 25 per cent of output. Not much, 
if any, improvement is looked for until 
after the holidays. 

First Clears Accumulate.—The only 
development of importance is an increas- 
ing weakness in first clears. Many com- 
panies are having difficulty in moving 
their production, and are accumulating 
stocks. Temporarily, the output exceeds 
the demand. Mills, however, have a lot 
of orders for first clears on their books, 
but directions against these are hard to 
get. Lack of demand has caused a widen- 
ing in the spread between first clear and 
top patent. This is now $2.50@2.75 bbl; 
ordinarily the spread should not exceed 
$1.50@1.75. 

Second Clears Strong.—Second clears, 
on the other hand, are fairly strong and 
have advanced in price. Mills are over- 
sold on this grade and report continued 
fair inquiry, with buyers willing to pay 
remarkably good prices. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 





Short patent, 98-lb Dec. 1 Year ago 

WORGNE cc rvesssscoues $9.30@9.60 $8.40@9.00 
Standard patent ..... 9.00@9.15 8.25@8.65 
Second patent ....... 8.70@8.85 8.10@8.20 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 8.10@8.25 7.50@7.70 
*First clear, jute..... 6.50@6.75 6.50@6.75 
*Second clear, jute... 4.30@4.90 5.10@5.85 


*140-lb jutes. 
RYE FLOUR 


While there is no real activity to the 
rye flour market, sales have shown 
marked improvement in the past two 
weeks. As long as the grain market 
showed weakness, flour buyers held off. 
Stocks were allowed to decrease to a 
point where fresh buying was necessary, 
so when the grain started to advance, 
buyers rushed to cover. Prices have ad- 
vanced 40@50c bbl in the past fortnight, 
with bookings better than at any period 
in the last three months. 

Pure white rye flour is quoted at $5.40 
@5.50 bbl; pure medium at $4.85@4.95 
and pure dark at $4.10@4.20, in 98-Ib 
cotton sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 14,021 bbls flour, compared - with 
11,618 the previous week. 


DURUM 


The semolina market is spotted, some 
mills doing a fair business and others 
practically nothing. At best, there is no 
real activity and no buying in round lots. 
What business is passing seems to be in 
one and two car lots. The strength in 
wheat has forced some buyers into the 
market, but the trade as a whole is well 
supplied until after the holidays. 

Prices advanced “4c lb last week, the 
equivalent of 50c bbl. No. 2 semolina is 
quoted at 4%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, and No. 3 semolina and durum 
fancy patent at 4%c. Durum clears are 
slow of sale, and much below the level 
of bread wheat clears. 

In the week ending Nov. 28, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 65,438 





bbls durum products, compared with 69,- 
885 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 17 were in operation Dec. 1: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s 
A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, E, F and 
rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 22-28 ...... 522,000 227,271 44 
Previous week .. 522,000 267,187 51 
Year ago ....... 559,800 227,556 41 
Two years ago... 561,100 236,420 42 
Three years ago. 560,400 363,092 64 
Four years ago.. 546,000 204,040 38 
Five years ago... 546,000 336,635 62 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 300 bbls last week, 1,600 
in the previous week, none a year ago and 
714 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana (figures for 1925 
only), and two from Iowa, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 22-28 ...... 315,640 208,470 66 
Previous week .. 413,490 290,309 70 
WORF ONO cc cevses 424,890 249,360 59 
Two years ago... 339,690 203,406 60 
Three years ago. 390,240 220,589 57 
Four years ago.. 421,890 183,780 42 
Five years ago... 411,390 229,524 55 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ch- 

end- No. pac- -—Output— ;--Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Oct. 24. 70 76,590 297,792 268,903 3,312 16,471 
Oct. 31. 70 76,590 304,343 267,464 1,773 9,082 
Nov. 7 64 70,715 302,705 272,065 2,317 16,523 
Nov. 14 64 70,715 290,820 250,172 1,894 6,156 
Nov. 21 61 68,915 290,309 254,572 2,788 8,857 
Nov. 28 45 52,590 208,470 194,868 357 757 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1925 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1 to Nov. 28, 1925, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted) : 


--Output— --Exports— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Minneapolis ....... 3,977 3,087 22 98 

hs, BE. 0.9 606005%4 164 111 oe oe 

Duluth-Superior .. 356 350 es s 

QUIROS ceccctocsic 3,675 3,478 43 102 
WHEAT 


The cash wheat market is still very 
spotted. Millers are intermittent buy- 
ers. Demand from the East has fallen 
off with the close of navigation on the 
Great Lakes, although buying is expected 
to continue on a somewhat lesser scale 
for all-rail shipment. Outside traders 
have switched their basis of buying from 
the December to the May option. 

Demand is still fair for the higher 
grades, but ordinary No. 1 northern is 
weak. It is quoted at 1@3c over Decem- 
ber, with 53- and 55-lb wheat selling at a 
discount of 2@3c bu under this level. 

For 11 per cent protein, sellers ask 
4c over Minneapolis December; 12 per 
cent, 8@11c over; 12% per cent, 12@15c 
over; 13 per cent, 16@19c over; 14 per 
cent, 19@23c over; 15 per cent, 24@27c 
over. This is an advance of about Ic 
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bu compared with the option on wheat 
containing 12 per cent or more protein. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 28 
was $1.28%,@1.46%4, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.23%,@1.89%4. No.1 amber closed Dec. 
1 at $1.40@1.51, and No. 1 durum at 
$1.35@1.44. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 28 
was $1.535%@1.79, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.5354@1.61. No.1 dark closed Dec. 
1 at $1.6614@1.86%, and No. 1 northern 
$1.6614@1.68%%. 

Based on the close, Dec. 1, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.49 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.46; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.57, No. 1 northern $1.54; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.49, No. 1 northern $1.46; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.53, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.44. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Nov. 28, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1925 1924 1923 1922 








No. 1 dark ..... 2,089 3,139 4,193 969 
No. 1 northern. 487 2,860 1,257 272 
No. 2 northern. 172 928 1,776 278 
Othere ..ccccss 3,947 5,241 9,334 2,373 

Totals .cccces 6,695 12,168 16,560 3,892 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Nov. 28, 1925, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 

1925 1924 1923 1922 





Minneapolis .. 44,432 650,344 45,648 62,031 
Duluth ...... 44,632 77,014 20,088 35,055 
Totals ..... 89,064 127,358 65,736 87,086 


COARSE GRAINS 

The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Nov. 28, and 
the closing prices on Nov. 30, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn 76%@ 
845%4c, 764%2@78%2c; No. 3 white oats, 
35% @36 4c, 3542@35%4c; No. 2 rye, 82% 
@89%c, 875% @88%c; barley, 50@64c, 49 
@63c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : 
Nov. 29 Dec. 1 Dec. 2 
Nov. 28 Nov. 21 1924 1923 1922 
28 15 


Corn ... 216 55 40 
Oats ..22,230 22,435 22,139 4,970 13,840 
Barley .3,248 3,112 1,690 845 664 
Rye ....2,704 2,612 1,193 7,496 1,457 
Flaxs’d 1,055 1,044 295 767 44 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Nov. 22-28, with comparisons: 


r——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
W’t, bus. 2,594,700 2,235,840 1,055,600 863,100 


Flour, bbis 9,288 8,068 239,991 243,997 
Millstuff, 

SOD oui 743 289 13,598 12,991 
Corn, bus. .169,360 121,920 125,400 82,460 
Oats, bus. .492,840 1,300,090 550,560 1,166,300 
Barley, bus 639,180 920,040 275,550 590,960 
Rye, bus...167,500 130,150 48,280 93,840 
Flaxseed, 

bus .....196,500 736,700 56,240 106,560 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib scks.$.....@26.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.55@ 2.60 
Corn meal, yellowt .........6. 2.50@ 2.55 
Rye Gear, WERSP .ccciccecsres 5.40@ 5.50 
Rye flour, pure dark® ......... 4.10@ 4.20 
Whole wheat flour, bblit ....... 7.80@ 8.05 
Graham, standard, bblft ....... 7.70@ 7.80 
POO GO ci ceccceceeséscss «+++@ 2.43 
Linseed oil meal* ...........+. 43.00 @ 43.50 

*In sacks. ftPer 100 lbs. {¢Per bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


FREIGHT RATES 


The through all-rail rates on flour from 
Minneapolis to principal eastern points 
are as follows, in cents per 100 lbs: New 
York 43.5, Philadelphia 41.5, Baltimore 
40.5, Boston 45.5, Washington 40.5, 
Roanoke 40.5, Norfolk 40.5, Cumberland, 
Md., 38.5, Portsmouth, Ohio, 32, Pitts- 
burgh 32, Portland, Maine, 45.5, Erie 32, 
Cleveland 32, Cincinnati 28.5, Buffalo 32, 
Detroit 28.5, Chicago 13. 

Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents per 100 
Ibs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 58.50; Aberdeen, 
58.50; Bristol, 60.50; Baltic basis, 68.50; 
Cardiff, 60.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 58.50; Glasgow, 56.50; 
Hull, 57.50; Leith, 57.50; Liverpool, 56.50; 
London, 56.50; Manchester, 56.50; Mar- 
seilles, 64; Rotterdam, 58.50. Via Phila- 














delphia the rate is 1c less, and Via Balti 
more, Norfolk and Newport News 2c less 
Lake-and-rail rates, via Duluth, are 4. 
per 100 Ibs less than all-rail. 

London exchange was quoted by Min 
neapolis banks on Dec. 1 as follows 
sight, $4.84; three-day, $4.833%,; 60-day 
_— Three-day guilders were quote 
at 40. 


RATE ADVANCE HEARING BEING HELD 

The petition of western railroads fo 
a general advance in freight rates 
being held this week in St. Paul, befor 
representatives of the Interstate Com 
merce Commission. Testimony thus fa 
has been confined to general commodit 
rates. After adjournment, the hearin 
will be taken up next week at Dalla 
Texas. It will then be adjourned unt 
after the holidays, and reopened at Kar 
sas City about Jan. 14, at which time t! 
rates on grain and grain products w 
probably be considered. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT LARGER 
_The November monthly review of t! 
ninth Federal Reserve district, speakir 
of the flour trade, says: “The flour mi! 
ing industry at Minneapolis has shown 


marked recovery, beginning with Jun.. 


1925. Shipments from June to Octolx 


inclusive, adjusted for seasonal change. 


were about 90 per cent of the avera; 
month in the six post-war years from 19| 
to 1924, inclusive. From Septemb: 
1924, to May, 1925, inclusive, shipmen 
ranged from 60 to 80 per cent of th 
base. Shipments in September and 0 
tober, 1925, were at about the level of t! 
years 1910 and 1911.” 

Figures compiled by The Northweste: 
Miller show that the flour output 
Minneapolis for the five months endin 
Nov. 30 was 6,063,865 bbls, against 5 
074,425 in the same period in 1924, 5,943 
545 in 1923 and 7,946,455 in 1922. 


LAKE NAVIGATION SEASON ENDED 


The Great Lakes Transit Corporatio 
stopped accepting flour and feed shi} 
ments at Minneapolis on Nov. 30. It e: 
pects that its last boats of the 1925 lak 
season will clear from Duluth by Dec. 
and not later than Dec. 7. On Nov. 3 
it had 24,000 tons package freight o 
hand, mostly flour and feed, and vess: 
space enough to take care of everythin 
in sight. 

The Minnesota-Atlantic Transit C: 
expects to continue its regular schedu! 
between Duluth and Port Huron up | 
Dec. 12. 


NOTES 


R. E. H. Bisson, representing the Stan 
ford (Mont.) Roller Mills, is making hi 
headquarters in Minneapolis. 


E. C. Wilharm has moved from Man 
hattan to Dillon, Mont., to become hea: 
miller for the Beaverhead Milling Co. 


The joint conference of the various re 
gional advisory boards will be held a! 
the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 7-8. 


Oscar W. Nelson, formerly of Paynes 
ville, Minn., is now miller manager for th« 
Sentinel Butte (N. D.) Co-operative Mil! 
ing Co. 

Roy P. Purchase, manager of the 
Commander Flour Co., Philadelphia, is 
in Minneapolis this week, visiting th« 
mill office. 

rederick G. Atkinson, a director of 

e Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 

lans to leave early in January for a trip 
around the world. 


The annual meeting of the Spring 
Wheat Millers’ Club will be held in Min- 
neapolis, Dec. 10, and officers will be 
elected for the ensuing year. The South- 
ern Minnesota Mills will hold a meeting 
on the same date. 


The screenings market is stronger. 
The close of navigation has shut off of- 
ferings of Canadian screenings, and re- 
ceipts are lighter. Canadian refuse is 
now quoted at $13.50 ton, f.o.b., Duluth, 
and ordinary elevator screenings at Min- 
neapolis at $13@15. Elevator dust is 
still hard to move at $2@5 ton, Minne- 
apolis, depending upon weight. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, has recently made a number of 
important improvements to its labora- 
tory. It has installed a high-speed Day 
dough mixer and a Day Mono-Loaf divid- 
er, rounder and automatic roofer. 
With the present equipment, bread can 
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be made as in a commercial bakery and 
under the same general surroundings. 

A. W. Oberfell has resigned as travel- 
ing freight agent for the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway at Minneapolis, to become 
commercial agent for the Chicago, South 
Shore & South Bend Railroad, with 
headquarters at South Bend, Ind. Mr. 
Oberfell was the guest of honor at a 
dinner at the Traffic Club, Nov. 27, at 
which he was presented with a traveling 
bag by a group of his friends in the club. 


R. S. Schaffner, Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
has purchased an interest in the Siems 
Malted Wheat Co., St. Paul, and is now 
actively identified with the company. 
The company manufactures a_ wheat 
breakfast food. Besides Mr. Schaffner, 
the principals in the company are Allen 
G. and Claude H. Siems. E. L. Jenal 
is general manager, and Z. W. East su- 
perintendent. 

The corporate name of the Original 
Ry-Krisp Co., Minneapolis, mention of 
whose bakery was made in this depart- 
ment in the issue of Nov. 25, has been 
changed to the Ry-Krisp Co. The busi- 
ness was started in 1899 and the name 
“Ry-Krisp” was first registered more 
than 20 years ago. The officers of the 
company are: John W. Griggs, chair- 
man; Walter E. Johnson, president; 
Walter G. Hudson and Sewall D. An- 
drews, vice presidents; J. G. Priedeman, 
treasurer; H. H. Cochran, assistant 
treasurer; Morris B. Mitchell, secretary; 
W. P. Christian and W. O. Winston, Jr. 
G. M. Fredeen is superintendent. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

New bookings of spring wheat flour 
are very light. Some inquiry has been 
noted, but sales are inconsequential. 
Those who have contracts to cover their 
immediate needs are doing nothing with 
prices in their present position. This is 
the final week of navigation, and mills 
are working hard to supply all contract 


holders. Prices for patents have been 
advanced 30c bbl. Clear remains un- 
changed. 


Nominal prices, Nov. 30, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


1925 1924 
Firat POOGME .cccceses $8.85@9.10 $8.15 @8.40 
Second patent ....... 8.60@8.85 7.90@8.15 
First clear, jute..... 7.30@7.70 5.75@6.85 


Second clear, jute.... 4.85@5.00 4.75@5.00 

With a generally advancing wheat 
market, the demand for durum flour has 
been light and business limited. Occa- 
sional buyers are discovered, but most 
seem to have their needs covered. The 
local mill is busy cleaning up old orders 
for the eastern trade to go out on the 
final boats. 

The rye flour market is without much 
interest. Some outside inquiry enables 
the mill to get an occasional order, but 
conditions are very quiet. The mill has a 
fair amount of flour to go out on the last 
boats. Prices, Nov. 30, f.o.b., in 98-lb 
cottons: pure white, $5.85 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $5.20; No. 8 dark, $4.25; No. 5 
blend, $5.95; No. 8 rye, $4.65. 

A slowing up in mill buying for east- 
ern shipment is noted in the spring wheat 
market. The uncertainty of getting it 
aboard boats before the increased insur- 
ance rate became effective on Nov. 30 
caused buyers to hold back. The under- 
tone has indicated easiness. Heavy ship- 
ping of wheat to the East has been a fea- 
ture of the market. It would seem that 
the bulk of outside requirements have 
been filled, but some shippers aver that 
everything that can be worked up to the 
close will go. 

Durum proved more attractive both 
for milling and for shipping. Mills paid 
good prices for high protein grain, and 
elevators absorbed most of the rest. Ele- 
vators have considerable stocks of low 
grade, and are not anxious to take on 
more. Good shipments for export ac- 
count featured last week. There was a 
tendency to lower bids. 

Quotations, Nov. 30: No. 1 dark north- 
ern, $1.59%,@1.80% bu; No. 2 dark, 
$1.57%,@1.76%,; No. 3 dark, $1.54%4@ 
1.72%; No. 1 northern spring, $1.58%4@ 
1.66%. 

Barley is quieter, due to a slowing up in 
eastern demand as well as a reduction in 
the movement to this market. Most of 
the samples shown were cars held at di- 
version points for bids, and few were 
bought here. No change was made in 
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the price range, 54@65c bu being quoted 
on Nov. 30. 

About 1,500,000 bus oats were shipped 
east last week. Shippers advise that fur- 
ther loadings will occur before the close 
of navigation, but that new business is 
difficult to close. Holders of supplies 
believe that, after navigation closes, re- 
ceipts will be negligible, and they are 
therefore induced to hold on. No. 3 
white closed, Nov. 30, at 35%c bu for 
spot; to arrive, Yc less. 

The rye market fluctuated, closely fol- 
lowing the swings of wheat, and in the 
long run improved its price position some- 
what. Operations in the futures showed 
improvement. No. 1 spot closed, Nov. 
80, at 87@88c bu; to arrive, 87c. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

WOOT. BEES cvs cccecccseces 14,440 40 
Previous week ........... 29,270 79 
YOOP BBO nccccccccccseces 32,240 87 
Two years ago ........... 32,560 88 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 
o——Amber durum——, -——Durum—, 
No. 1 , 


Nov No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
21... 186 @154 134 @154 146 144 
23... 183% @149% 131% @149% 143% 141% 
24... 140 @155 139 @155 149 147 
25... 138% @153% 137% @153% 145% 143% 
26... Holiday 


27... 141% @156% 140% @156% 148% 146% 
28... 1385 @153% 137% @153% 145% 143% 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Nov. 28, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
c——Receipts—— _ _--—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Spring ....2,235 5,057 543 2,670 5,590 1,904 














Durum ...1,179 2,162 459 2,047 1,847 1,521 
Winter ... 4 49 42 6 10 “6 
Bonded ... 67 183 ee 37 a 
Totals ..3,485 7,451 1,044 4,760 7,447 3,425 
Corn ..... 24 -- 885 “s 115 58 
Oats .ccces 570 325 352 1,171 556 265 
Bonded.. 14 21 ee 26 es 70 
RYO cocces 257 1,012 185 58 1,144 996 
Bonded 1 8 ee a os os 
Barley .. 230 343 74 299 436 490 
Bonded.. 40 68 we o* es .s 
Flaxseed .. 448 897 130 1,526 3,022 1,564 
Bonded... 8 37 41 4 


F. G. Cartson. 


BRITISH FOOD COUNCIL 
ISSUES PRICE SCALE 


Lonpon, Eneo., Nov. 18.—The food 
council is still pursuing its investigations 
into the price of bread throughout the 
United Kingdom, and has drawn up a 
sliding scale fixing the price of the 4-lb 
loaf in accordance with the ruling value 
of flour. The prices given in this scale 
are considered a maximum, and in the 
council’s opinion bakers could well afford 
to sell below them, especially when the 
trade is largely over the counter. . A 
large part of the business is done in this 
way in certain districts. ‘The scale which 
the food council proposes to introduce 
js as follows: 

Price of standard straight 





Price of 






run flour per 280 lbs— 4-lb loaf 
Above 48s but not above 50s......... 10a 
Above 44s but not above 48s......... 94d 
Above 40s but not above 44s......... 9d 
Above 36s but not above 40s......... 84d 
Above 32s but not above 36s......... 8d 


So far only the Birmingham and Mid- 
land Federation of Master Bakers’ As- 
sociations has expressed agreement with 
this proposed scale. 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 


Minneapolis flour output by months and 
crop years, in barrels: 


1924-26 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 
Sept. 1,057,606 1,104,410 1,702,570 1,759,165 
Oct.. 1,078,124 1,355,275 1,888,880 1,821,340 
Nov.. 951,765 1,112,005 1,730,900 1,325,290 
Dec.. 836,285 864,370 1,356,115 915,925 
Jan.. 980,020 1,108,082 1,103,745 1,087,320 
Feb.. 932,693 996,064 1,095,095 1,103,320 
Mch. 761,604 1,003,546 1,415,715 1,195,515 
April 700,994 821,874 1,051,720 937,910 


927,653 1,002,125 1,047,890 
June. $63,341 911,202 1,012,145 
July. 1,078,862 935,320 1,137,900 1,276,840 
Aug. 1,018,382 1,051,610 1,233,955 1,347,265 


May. 709,476 





Yr.10,969,152 12,191,411 15,730,865 14,785,650 
Minneapolis direct foreign shipments, by 

months and crop years, in barrels: 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 





September ... 22,647 3,910 8,805 148,210 
October ..... 49,419 9,805 8,280 111,640 
November ... 25,647 6,500 4,245 19,175 
December .... 36,158 5,240 9,640 66,610 
January ..... 16,821 8,279 4,905 46,735 
February .... 25,037 6,527 7,500 123,595 
March ....... 23,253 8,343 9,000 111,570 
BOGE. cccccese 9,264 8,850 6,985 72,080 
St 2s 0ses00¢ 12,062 11,556 5,810 74,355 
Jume .......- 6,336 13,300 3,210 32,210 
SUG: cccsccecss 12,555 12,093 11,070 22,920 
August ...... 9,012 12,619 2,710 41,165 

WOR céscc 248,211 107,022 82,160 870,265 
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Corn Growers Ask for Aid; Flaxseed Growers Protest 
Against Proposed Changes 


Plaints from the farmers of the Middle 
West are still being heard by the Coolidge 
administration in Washington. On the 
eve of the meeting of the sixty-ninth 
Congress come cries for help from at 
least two classes. One asks for changes 
and the other fears disaster if certain 
changes are made. 

The first category includes the farmers 
of Iowa. There is a real “crisis in corn.” 
The administration fears another agri- 
cultural revolt unless something can be 
done. The failure of many banks in 
Iowa, with more expected, the low price 
of corn, and unrest among farmers, are 
causing uneasiness in governmental cir- 
cles. 

The second class comprises the growers 
of flax. They have heard reports that 
the President intends to reduce the im- 
port duty on linseed oil and leave the 
present duty on flaxseed unchanged. 
Protests are now pouring in upon the 
Tariff Commission. 

A few weeks ago, a White House 
spokesman intimated that the President 
would like to reduce the duty on linseed 
oil if he was not likely to injure the grow- 
ers of flax in the northwestern states. It 
has been rumored that the President is 
now on the point of issuing his proclama- 
tion on the subject. 

The flax growers are just waking up to 
the situation. They insist that, since the 
passage of the present tariff act with its 
duty of 40c bu on flaxseed and 3.3c Ib 
on linseed oil, the northwestern farmer 
has materially increased his production 
of flax and has received a satisfactory 
return from this crop. They declare that 
the flax crop of the United States is still 
insufficient to supply the domestic de- 
mand. Production might be even further 
increased without the danger of a do- 
mestic surplus, they argue. Just what 
will be done ‘with regard to the protests 
remains to be seen. 


PROPOSED HELP FOR IOWA 


Last week, in Chicago, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, William M. Jardine, held 
a conference with other government offi- 
cials, bankers, business and farm leaders, 
on the Iowa corn situation. He found 
time as well to listen to a formal protest 
from the growers of flax. The present 
plan proposed is to set up an agricultural 
credit corporation to aid the struggling 
banks in Iowa and to assist in the orderly 
marketing of the corn crop. Iowa lead- 
ers have been flocking to Washington. 
They have pictured the distress. They 
have even come with threats of radical 
legislation. 

Senator Cummins and Representative 
L. J. Dickinson, of Iowa, have framed 
their export commission bill which only 
differs slightly from the McNary-Haugen 
bill. Senator Cummins has interviewed 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
President on his proposed measure. It 
is understood that he received scant sup- 
port from either quarter. Some insist 
that it is merely a gesture on the part 
of the veteran legislator who is making 
plans for his campaign for re-election 
next year. 

Regardless of what radical legislation 
is proposed, the government intends to 
use its facilities in every way to ease the 
situation in Iowa. It can do but little 
save to aid in the extension of additional 
credit. 


AGRICULTURAL SITUATION IMPROVING 


With the exception of the corn and 
flax growers, the situation in agriculture, 
as reported to the Coolidge administra- 
tion, seems to be continually improving. 
With the flax growers, too, there is satis- 


faction with the conditions now existing. 
Their complaint is on what might happen 
if the President uses his authority to re- 
duce the import duty on linseed oil. So 
far as the administration can learn, con- 
ditions among wheat farmers continue to 
improve. The government keeps a sen- 
sitive finger on the agricultural situation 
because it is from the agricultural re- 
gions, in the past, that real legislative 
troubles have come. 


PRESIDENT TO SPEAK TO FARMERS 


The President will deliver a special 
message to the farmers of the country 
on Dec. 7, when he speaks in Chicago at 
the meeting of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. Just why that particu- 
lar meeting was selected, no one seems to 
know exactly. The federation does not 
have the power on capitol hill that it 
once possessed. Many things have con- 
tributed to its decline. The failure of the 
Grain Marketing Corporation, sponsored 
by the federation, was one large factor. 
But the federation still assumes to speak 
for the farmers of the United States. 

There have been no indications as to 
what the President will discuss in his 
Chicago speech, except that it is rumored 
he will consider the tariff. It is given out 
that his speech will be directed largely 
to the farmers of the country. The ad- 
dress will be one of the very few which 
the President will deliver outside of 
Washington during the winter. The tax 
reduction bill is the thing nearest his 
heart. It is certain that there will be 
a real tax reduction measure passed, and 
it probably will be passed quite early in 
the session. 

The world court now looms as one of 
the real issues in this session of Congress. 
The President, in his message, is expected 
once more to urge the entry of the United 
States into this court. There will be vig- 
orous opposition to his proposal, led by 
Senator William E. Borah, of Idaho, 
chairman of the senate committee on for- 
eign relations. The opposition of Senator 
Borah is not to be discounted. He will 
rally to his standard all the La Follette 
group and some Democrats. Participa- 
tion in the world court by the Unied 
States seems assured, however, despite 
the long drawn out opposition which now 
is developing. 

THE NYE CASE 


Gerald P. Nye, appointed by Governor 
Sorlie to succeed the late Senator Edwin 
F. Ladd in the United States Senate, is 
in Washington getting ready for the fight 
for admittance. The La Follette group, 
aided by Senator Borah, intends to make 
a vigorous battle to have him seated. The 
whole question revolves around the status 
of a United States senator, whether he 
be a state or federal officer. Mr. Nye 
can only hold office until a special elec- 
tion is held in North Dakota on June 30, 
even if he is seated. The Republican ma- 
jority has heretofore taken the position 
that the governor of North Dakota has no 
power to appoint. The Nye case will at- 
tract much attention because of the fun- 
damental issues involved. 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
-——_ Week ending———_,, Jan. 1, 1925, to 
Nov. 21 Nov. 14 Nov. 21,1925 

89,000 153,000 1,064,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 

o——- Week ending 
Nov. 21 Nov. 14 
$08,000 564,000 


Jan. 1, 1925, to 
Nov. 21,1925 
10,002,000 
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KANSAS CITY 


Further contraction in flour sales oc- 
curred last week. Buyers are apparently 
little affected by bullish advices persist- 
ing in the wheat market, and prefer to 
await confirmation of damage reports 
from Argentina and other places. This 
tendency is stimulated by reviews of 
world conditions, which indicate a wheat 
surplus. 

The volume of business done by Kansas 
City mills is hardly equal to that of 
other recent weeks, although scattered 
one- and two-car orders, placed to fill 
near-by requirements, amounted to 
around 25 per cent of capacity. Most in- 
terior southwestern mills also complain 
of a loss in sales. These, however, are 
generally experiencing a better demand 
than those located at terminals, and their 
bookings average 5 per cent higher. 
Wichita and Omaha are considerably 
above the average. 

Jobbing Trade.—Jobbers and other dis- 
tributors continue to take occasional car 
lots of brands they have established in 
their territories. A moderate mixed car 
demand also exists. Practically no in- 
terest is displayed in flour for delivery 
after Jan. 1. The most encouraging re- 
port of the week was one which held that 
flour stocks are very low in the South- 
east, and that buying would soon be nec- 
essary. 

Baking Trade.—The situation with 
bakers is much the same as with jobbers. 
Stocks are not being replenished as they 
are used, and purchases are only in scat- 
tered small lots. The larger bakery buy- 
ers have not been in the market for round 
lots for over a month. 

Production.—A decline in the flow of 
shipping instructions, which was begin- 
ning to be apparent a fortnight ago, be- 
came more general last week, and there 
was a Sharp loss in output. Kansas City 
production fell below 100,000 bbls last 
week, for the first time since the week 
ending Aug. 15. There has been a drop 
of 23 per cent in the past fortnight. The 
Thanksgiving holiday is partly respon- 
sible for this, but mill operations this fall, 
with small buying, have cut heavily into 
unfilled orders. 

Exzport—Cuba and Porto Rico are 
fairly consistent buyers of southwestern 
flour, first clear constituting most of the 
business. In other Latin American mar- 
kets, where there is no preferential tariff 
in favor of products of the United States, 
price competition has made trade un- 
profitable. Holland was more nearly in 
line than recently, but no sales of hard 
winters were made there. Practically all 
sales of first clear for export were made 
within a range of $6@6.20 bbl, bulk, Kan- 
sas City. 

Second Clears and Low Grades.— 
These flours did not reflect the advance 
of upper grades. There are increasing 
signs of accumulation, although there has 
been little dumping at demoralizing 
prices. While some mills are asking 
more, $5.25, bulk, Kansas City, is about 
the highest quotation obtainable for sec- 
ond clear. 

Prices.—Quotations, Nov. 28, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: patent, $8.25 
@9 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.75@8.55; straight, 
$7.45@8.05; first clear, $6.25@6.60; sec- 
ond clear, $5.50@6; low grade, $5@5.25. 


CASH WHEAT 


Quotations, Nov. 28: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.66@1.73, No. 2 $1.64@1.72%, No. 38 
$1.61@1.71, No. 4 $1.57@1.69; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.72@1.74, No. 2 $1.71@1.78, No. 
8 $1.70@1.72, No. 4 $1.63@1.69. 


EXPORT SHIPMENTS 


Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 


5,250 bbls last week, 9,694 in the pre- 
vious week, 22,247 a year ago and 20,313 
two years ago. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 172 
representative southwestern mills, ex- 
clusive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, 
St. Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity at prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. All 
statistics are compiled from direct mill 
reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


PRODUCTION 72 REPRESENTATIVE 


MILLS 
Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Nov. 22-28 ...... 372,960 180,890 48 
Previous week .. 372,960 193,794 51 
WOOP GOO ccccees 367,710 217,644 56 
Two years ago... 328,710 214,485 65 
Five-year average (same week).... 60 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 71 
KANSAS CITY 
Nov. 22-28 ...... 151,500 93,502 61 
Previous week .. 151,500 116,304 77 
VOOF- OBO cisccec 148,500 112,114 75 
Two years ago... 150,900 97,300 64 
Five-year average (same week).... 70 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 80 
WICHITA 
Nov. 22-28 ...... 65,700 24,124 37 
Previous week .. 65,700 31,312 47 
TOOAF AMO scvecers 65,700 37,359 56 
Two years ago... 64,620 30,469 47 
ST. JOSEPH 
Nov. 22-28 ...... 47,400 39,319 82 
Previous week .. 47,400 38,942 82 
WOOP GOO cscecee 47,400 42,114 88 
Two years ago... 47,400 26,338 55 
SALINA 
Nov. 22-28 ...... 45,000 24,741 55 
Previous week .. 45,000 25,127 55 
BOM BOP ssceevs 46,200 29,430 64 
Two years ago... 46,200 21,273 46 
ATCHISON 
Nov. 22-38 ...... 29,400 18,042 61 
Previous week .. 29,400 24,561 83 
OMAHA 
Nov. 22-28 ...... 27,300 20,459 75 
Previous week .. 27,300 20,670 75 
TORE GOS scccess 27,300 24,764 90 
Two years ago... 23,100 22,083 95 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The North- 
western Miller showed sales represented 
per cent of capacity as follows: 


ow eT eee eT Tee rr ee eee 42 
Se EE 65556eeth. dda deweeek sane anes 42 
on S| PR ee eer Pere Orr 40 
Se EE. DRAG EN ASSEN COs eR CER Ei EOCES 47 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported busi- 
ness active, 5 fair, and 57 quiet. 


A. H. DILLON UNDERGOES OPERATION 


A. H. Dillon, flour broker, Kansas 
City, underwent an operation for intes- 
tinal trouble at St. Luke’s Hospital here 
last week. While his condition is se- 
rious, it is believed that he will recover. 
Mr. Dillon, who was formerly sales man- 
ager for the J. C. Lysle Milling Co., 
Leavenworth, Kansas, has been in ill 
health for several months. 


PROTEIN AVERAGE ON KANSAS WHEAT 


A report compiled by the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, shows 
that the average protein content of wheat 
ground by mills in that state from 1918 
to 1924 was 12.3 per cent. The compila- 
tion was made from records of 14,066 
tests. The strongest of this wheat over 
the six-year period was grown in the 
western, central and southeastern coun- 
ties. 

NOTES 


Ralph C. Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, has returned from a trip to Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis. 

E. P. Mitchell, manager of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Kansas City, left late 
last week on a 10-day trip to the East. 
He will also visit markets in the central 
states before returning home. 

A Kansas City mill last week reported 
a bid from Holland for 3,000 bags first 
clear that was only 40c bbl out of line 
with quoted prices. European bids most 





of this season have been more than $1 
bbl under the Kansas City market. 


A reduction in rates on grain and grain 
products from Colorado, Wyoming, Kan- 
sas, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
to points in Louisiana west of the Mis- 
sissippi River has been held by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to be justi- 
fied. The railroads proposed to make the 
reduction effective last August, but the 
move was protested by Texas millers. 


Bids for the construction of the new 
500,000-bu grain elevator that Frank 
Kell, J. Perry Burrus and associates plan 
to build at Dallas, Texas, were closed 
Nov. 27, but no immediate announcement 
was made of the awarding of the con- 
tract. The storage will be used to sup- 
ply mills owned by them at Fort Worth 
and Galveston. 


Florida land will occupy first place in 
the thoughts of Frank M. Cole, Kansas 
City, for the next month. Mr. Cole left 
last week by motor for Miami, where he 
has some property which he intends to 
sell. He is president of the Radial Ware- 
house Co., Kansas City, and of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs. He is 
also local manager for the W. P. Tanner- 
Gross Co., Inc., New York flour broker. 


Specifications for the 1,000,000-bu 
grain elevator to be built at Enid, Okla., 
announcement of which was made several 
weeks ago, were mailed to contractors 
last week, and bids were asked. It is 
planned to have the work completed by 
the next harvest. Cecil Munn, now sales 
manager for the Southwest Wheat Grow- 
ers, Associated, and J. Pearlstone, of the 
Pearlstone Mill & Elevator Co., Dallas, 
Texas, are the chief backers of the new 
company. 

C. B. Bethel has been appointed to 
represent the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration in northern Missouri. He has 
been in the general offices of the company 
in Kansas City for several years. The 
northern Missouri territory was vacated 
when R. I. Roby was made a district 
sales manager, with headquarters here. 
The Larabee organization has also addéd 
W. P. Wilson, Alma, Mich., to its sales 
staff, as representative in that state. He 
succeeds his father, who died recently. 


While the market for clears is holding 
remarkably steady, considering the light 
demand for them this fall, an occasional 
offering reflects an accumulation by some 
mills that have no established outlet. A 
lot of 5,000 bbls first clear was offered 
in Kansas City recently by an interior 
mill at $5.90, bulk, Kansas City,—10@15c 
bbl below the market. Second clear, with 
a 90 ash content, was offered by another 
company at $4.60, bulk, Kansas City, 
which is fully 40c bbl less than the price 
most mills are obtaining. 


“One result of the new millfeed regula- 
tions will be an increase in the supply of 
gray shorts,” a local feed man said re- 
cently. “Formerly, a fiber content of 
6% per cent was allowed in brown 
shorts and of 5% per cent in gray. Un- 
der the new rules the latter may have 6 
per cent fiber. This will, I believe, cause 
many millers who formerly sold brown 
shorts to bring their product under the 
classification of gray, which usually sells 
at a premium over brown.” Few mills 
in the Southwest have yet adopted the 
new analysis tags. 


J. H. Valdes, of the export department 
of the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, has returned from a tour of Latin 
American markets. He had been away 
since early July. Only a moderate busi- 
ness in hard winters was possible in most 
markets there, he found, although pros- 
pects are good under the right price con- 
ditions. Competition between the various 
producing sections is very keen. Joaquin 
Angelo, also of the export department of 
the same company, will leave next week 
to spend the Christmas holidays with his 
parents in Santa Clara, Cuba. 


Two trends in the wheat market are 
being watched with particular interest by 
millers in this section. The first is the 
decline of Kansas City December to a 
discount under Chicago, whereas a few 
weeks ago it was at a premium. The 
discount last week reached 6c. The sec- 
ond is the narrowing of the quotations 
between the December and July deliv- 
eries in Kansas City. Last week, July 
advanced 9\%4c while December reflected 
a gain of only 3%c. The former tendency 
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HE SWORE BY HIS BEARD 
David Clark Baggarly, who 
founded the Baggarly Milling Co., 
a 100-bbl plant in Odessa, Mo., in 
1872, died recently at the age of 
95 years. He was the oldest in- 
habitant of that section of the 
state, and was known as a “char- 
acter.” One of his eccentricities 
was a long beard that he started 
at the end of the Civil War, when 
he vowed never to shave until the 

South had whipped the North. 








is of especial importance, as it may pl 
a major part in bringing flour busine 
to the Southwest when buying is resume 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour buyers have continued to 
bearish in the face of advances. Boo 


ings are still small and scattered over 


wide territory. Wheat premiums pr 
vented the sale of a considerable amou 
of clear to eastern domestic buyers « 


the best basis offered for weeks. Mi!'; 


are still unable to interest foreign bu) 
ers. Shipping directions are easier 
obtain than they have been for some tim 
Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, Kans 
City, Nov. 28: short patent, $8.60@8.: 
bbl; straight, $8.20@8.30; first cle: 
$6.75@7.10. 
NOTES 

John Buhler, of the Buhler (Kansa 
Mill & Elevator Co., has returned fro 
an extended trip through Louisiana an:! 
Texas. 


Rudolph A. Goerz, president of t 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, is visi 
ing the trade at Dallas and other poin 
in the South. 


W. B. Madaus, who has been with t! 
Anthony (Kansas) Mills, has purchase 
a bakery in that place and has resigne 
his connection with the mill. 


Arthur S. Cain, sales manager for tl! 
William Kelly Milling Co., left on Nov 
28 for an extended trip which will tak 
him to points in the central states an: 
to Boston. 


WICHITA 

With prices advancing, and with thi 
section in a better position for competi 
tion than last fall, there is a distinct im 
provement in the business of Wichit 
mills. Southern and southwestern sal 
also show an increase, the volume as 
whole equaling 50@60 per cent of ci 
pacity. Latin American markets are tak 
ing fair amounts. Prices, Nov. 27, basi 
cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent! 
$9.20@9.30 bbl; straight, $8.60@8.80 
first clear, $7.60@7.80. 

NOTES 

Roger S. Hurd, vice president of th 
Red Star Milling Co., and Mrs. Hurd 
have returned from a trip to Chicag: 
and Michigan City, Ind. 


Miss Laura Jackman, daughter of ( 
M. Jackman, president of the Kansa 
Milling Co., has returned to Wichit: 
from California, where she has been tak 
ing lessons on the violin the past si» 
months 


R. Ward Magill, sales manager for th: 
Kansas Milling Co., left last week for 
Riverside, Cal., where his family is spend 
ing the winter. He will not return until! 
after Christmas. 


OKLAHOMA 

Business is quiet with Oklahoma mills. 
Bakers are showing some interest in of- 
ferings for shipment after Jan. 1, but 
they are still using stocks bought early 
in the fall. Jobbers are buying only as 
needs demand. Country’ merchants, 
whose purchases increased a fortnight 
ago, did not continue in that tendency 
last week. Shipping instructions are not 
active. Quotations, Nov. 27: soft wheat 
short patent $9.50, straight $9; hard 
wheat short patent $9.20, straight $8.70. 

NOTES 

The growing condition of wheat in the 
south plains section of Texas is 20 per 
cent above normal, according to A. G. 
Hinn, general manager of the Harvest 
Queen Mills, Plainview. 

The Mexican government has an- 
nounced that it has set aside a rule made 
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earlier in the autumn forbidding the ship- 
ment of flour from Houston to Mexico 
which had not been fumigated. The rule 
was made while the hoof and mouth dis- 
ease was prevalent among cattle in south- 
ern Texas. 

Charles Yost will continue as manager 
of the Smith Baking Co., Oklahoma City, 
and George C. Hammons as manager of 
the Tulsa (Okla.) Bread Co., following 
the merging of the Smith-Great Western 
Bread Corporation, which owns these 
plants, with the General Baking Cor- 
poration. ~ 

Feed demands in Oklahoma during the 
autumn have caused probably a larger 
registration of Kansas and Missouri flour 
and feed mills with the feed bureau of 
the state department of agriculture than 
has ever been known before. The num- 
ber of tags sold to cottonseed meal and 
oil mills has also been unusually large. 

Nineteen carloads flour .were shipped 
into Mexico through Laredo, Texas, dur- 
ing October, according to the chamber of 
commerce of that town. During the 
month there were also shipped 10 cars 
corn, 50 cars wheat, 8 cars barley and 3 
cars cereals. The total of commodity 
shipments for the month was 805 cars, or 
193 more than during September. 


SALINA 
The flour trade is quiet. Shipping in- 
structions are fair. Export inquiry is at 
a minimum, no sales having been reported 
for some time. Wheat is moving: well, 
due to the good prices obtainable. Flour 
quotations, Nov. 25, basis Kansas City, 
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cotton 98’s: short patent, $8.10@8.60 bbl; 
95 per cent, $7.70@8; straight grade, 
$7.60@7.80. 

NOTES 

C. S. Chase, sales manager for the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., with his family, 
spent Thanksgiving with friends in Law- 
rence. 

H. L. Williamson, of the Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co., is on a business trip 
to Savannah, Ga., and other southern 
cities. 


ATCHISON 

The trade does not seem interested in 
flour, except when forced to buy an occa- 
sional carload. Sales are 25@50 per cent 
of capacity. Shipping instructions are 
good, although somewhat irregular. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 27, basis cotton 98’s, Kan- 
sas City: hard wheat short patent $8.60 
@8.80, straight $8:30@8.40, first clear $6 
@6.30; soft wheat short patent $8.50@ 
8.70, straight $8.25@8.50, first clear $7@ 
7.20. 


NOTES 

Wheat premiums continue to decline, 
and on many grades are the lowest at any 
time on the ‘crop. 

Both the Blair Milling Co. and the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. were forced to 
shut down their plants for 24 hours last 
week when a flywheel in the power plant 
of the Kansas Public Service Co. was 
broken. Both of the mills buy their pow- 
er from that company. Two men were 
slightly injured when the wheel broke. 
Some pieces of steel were thrown 500 ft 
from the power house. 








Industrial Health Conservation a Sound Business 
By Helena Lorenz Williams 


creasing. The death rate during the 

past 20 years from this disease for 
the entire country has been reduced by 
one half. A part of this gain, at least, 
may fairly be attributed to the sunlight 
factories, exhaust fans, dust protecting 
masks and other health measures which 
have become commonplaces in industry. 
Yet physicians and health workers still 
urge employers to install further pro- 
tecting measures for working men and 
women. And many employers are ques- 
tioning whether the expense of such 
equipment is really justified as a sound 
business investment. 

It requires careful consideration of 
the studies which industrial physicians 
and life insurance company statisticians 
have made of tuberculosis incidence to 
understand the uses of what is known as 
“industrial medicine.” - The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., for example, has 
found that more men than women die of 
tuberculosis after the age of 25. They 
infer from this that the higher death 
rate for men is due to industrial strain, 
as after the age of 25 women, for the 
most part, are employed in the more 
sheltered occupations of the home. To 
substantiate this they point to the figures 
of the war, when large numbers of wom- 
en entered the industrial field and the 
tuberculosis rate among them rose sud- 
denly, and stayed up until the war-time 
occupations were discontinued. This 
would seem to indicate that the wear 
and tear of daily industrial labor con- 
stitutes a strain hazardous to health. 

The labor turnover and loss of time 
through illness still create a considerable 
loss to most employers of labor. To 
prevent this loss,—and experts maintain 
that it is preventable—large industrial 
plants such as the New York Telephone 
Co., Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. and 
the Dennison Mfg. Co., have installed 
departments of preventive medicine for 
their workers. In these all sorts of dis- 
eases are diagnosed and treated, their 
greatest efforts, however, being some- 
times centered on tuberculosis preven- 
tion. This is thoroughly logical, for 
wholesome food, fresh air, exercise and 
sufficient rest, still the most reliable pre- 
ventives as well as treatment for tuber- 
culosis, also build up the physical resist- 
ance so that it can throw off almost any 
other kind of germ. 

Most to be reckoned with as hazards 
to ‘the health of workmen are dust, im- 
pure air and overfatigue. The problem 
of undernourishment, too, is a serious 
one. To illustrate the latter, it was ob- 


'T ‘crossing, ‘Toe 4 in industry is de- 


served in the plant of Montgomery Ward 
& Co. that a large number of girls faint- 
ed every day, thereby causing a consid- 
erable loss of time. By making a chart, 
the medical director discovered that the 
amount of the girls’ output was upgrade 
for the first few hours of the day, when 
it reached its peak, and that from then 
on it receded until the noon hour. After 
luncheon there was another rise, al- 
though it never reached the midmorning 
peak, and after 3 p.m. the output began 
to fall with increasing rapidity until 
closing time. 

The theory of the doctor was that the 
slump might be due to insufficient feed- 
ing. The girls employed in this plant 
often travel far to work; they must be at 
their desks at 8 o’clock and, consequent- 
ly, it was believed that they gave but lit- 
tle attention to their breakfasts. About 
600 were put on a feeding of malted milk. 
All who ‘seemed to need it were given a 
12-0z glass of double strength at 10:30 
in the morning and again at 3 in the 
afternoon. The “faints stopped as if a 
miracle had been performed,” as a result, 
and the least gain in weight among the 
“patients” was 10 lbs and the most 28. 

Such an experience proves that the 
physical appraisal of working men and 
women gives the employer a fair knowl- 
edge of the strength of his force. It also 
helps him to weed out the weaklings, and 
to correct easily remedied defects. An 
example of the latter occurred in a rub- 
ber footwear factory where, to the great 
annoyance of the manufacturer, imper- 
fect work was going out to the trade. 
The eyesight of the inspecting force was 
checked up. It revealed the astonishing 
fact that 20 per cent of the group had 
such defective vision that they were use- 
less in this particular work. After the 
proper corrective measures had been 
made, the quality of that firm’s product 
was quickly restored to its old level. A 
large shoe manufacturing company in 
the Middle West introduced a medical 
service into its plant of 2,000 employees. 
Within one year 28 active cases of tuber- 
culosis, including the .works manager, 
had been discovered antl removed for 
proper treatment... . 

It is one of the:aimsof the National 
Tuberculosis Association and its affiliated 
organizations to educate working men 
and women more in the rules of healthful 
living; thereby making them not only 
happier but more useful as producers. 
In order to further this campaign of edu- 
cation, the’ eighteenth annual sale of 
Christmas seals will be held throughout 
the country in December. 
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ST. LOUIS 

A slight improvement in business is 
reported by the majority of local mills, 
due to the fact that some buyers were 
brought into the market by advancing 
quotations. In the aggregate, however, 
new business is light and confined strict- 
ly to a hand-to-mouth basis. Specifica- 
tions on old bookings are spotted, some 
mills reporting an improvement, and oth- 
ers stating that it is almost impossible to 
obtain them. 

Soft Wheat Fiour.—Improved weather 
conditions in the South were reflected in 
a more optimistic tone in the soft wheat 
flour market last week. New bookings 
were slightly heavier than in the preced- 
ing week, and shipping instructions were 
not quite so hard to obtain. Quotations 
were advanced, in sympathy with the 
stronger wheat market. Buyers continue 
to hold back as much as possible, but fa- 
vorable conditions will show a marked 
improvement in sales, as stocks are very 
low and will have to be replenished soon. 

Hard Wheat Flour—Some new busi- 
ness resulted from the upturn in the mar- 
ket last week, but mills state that it is in- 
creasingly difficult to get shipping in- 
structions. Stocks are very low, and 
there is no indication that this situation 
will be changed until after Jan. 1. Price 
concessions are still offered by many 
mills, but they have little effect in in- 
creasing sales. 

Exports.—The export trade still is con- 
fined to clears, demand for which is 
rather active and, as a result, prices are 
very strong. The bulk of the export busi- 
ness is being done in Latin and South 
American markets, although some clears 
have recently been sold to the Continent 
and to the United Kingdom. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Nov. 28: hard winter short 
patent $8.50@8.80 bbl, straight $8@8.30, 
first clear $7@7.30; hard winter short 
patent $8.26@8.60, straight $7.70@8.10, 
first clear $6.70@7.10; spring first pat- 
ent $8.40@8.80, standard patent $8.30@ 
8.60, first clear $7.20@7.50. 

WHEAT 

Soft wheat is in good demand. There 
are shipping orders for all good soft 
wheat, and an increasing call for the 
cheaper grades. Hard wheat buyers are 
reluctant to come into the market, ex- 
cept at times when they can buy their 
requirements at substantially reduced 
premiums. Receipts last week were 298 
cars, against 245 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, Nov. 28: No. 1 red $1.7814 
bu, No. 2 red $1.76@1.77, No. 3 red 
$1.72; No. 1 hard $1.72, No. 2 hard $1.71, 
No. 3 hard $1.69%/. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Mev. B9-BS ccccrcccccoecece 28,000 44 
Previous week ........... 27,600 43 
WORF AHO <etvoconrvecescess 25,000 39 
THO PONG AMO ivacicceodes 46,600 92 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Bev, BSO-BB sccccccccccccee 44,1006 51 
Previous week ........... 47,600 55 
VORP BBO ccccccccsccccses 40,200 46 
Two years B80 .....2.000% 46,800 60 


NOTES 

George P. Lamy, of the Lamy Grain 
Service Bureau, died on Nov. 28. 

'_H. E. Halliday, of the Halliday Eleva- 
tor Co., Cairo, IIll., visited on ’change re- 
cently. 

H. W. Monroe, of the Model Mill Co., 
Jackson, Tenn., called at this office last 
week. 

R. M. McCombs,. of the Cape County 


Milling Co., Jackson, Mo., was on change 
last week. 

C. B. Stout, of the Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co., Memphis, Tenn., recently spent 
a day in St. Louis. 

The St. Louis Bakers’ Club will hold 
a dinner and business meeting at the 
Coronado Hotel, Dec. 3. 

Rudolph Goerz, of the Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, was in St. 
Louis on business last week. 

Harry Savage, at one time connected 
with the Marshall Hall Grain Co., has re- 
entered the employ of that company. 

A. T. Bales, southern sales manager 
for the George P. Plant Milling Co., left 
on Nov. 29 for an extended business trip 
in the South. 

A. E. Bernet, of the Bernet, Craft & 
Kauffman Milling Co., was a spectator at 
the army and navy football match in New 
York last week. His son played end for 
the navy. 

The St. Louis Millers’ Club soon will 
hold a dinner and business meeting at 
the Statler Hotel. One of the speakers 
will be C. F. G. Raikes, manager of the 
European department of The Northwest- 
ern Miller. 

The preliminary meeting of the local 
bakers who will have charge of arrange- 
ments for the annual convention of the 
Associate Bakers of America, to be held 
here in the first week of May, 1926, was 
held Nov. 30. 

James E. Smith, prominent inland wat- 
erways advocate, was re-elected president 
of the Mississippi Valley Association at 
its seventh annual convention, held in St. 
Louis Nov. 23-24. The two-day conven- 
tion was entirely given over to the con- 
sideration of means of improving inland 
waterways. Numbered among the speak- 
ers were the Secretary of War, and sev- 
eral senators and congresssmen. 


MEMPHIS 

Firmer quotations failed to induce buy- 
ers to increase their purchases last week, 
and they are still taking only actual re- 
quirements. Mixed cars remain in favor, 
and shipping instructions are not being 
received quite so freely as has been the 
case. Movement to the consumer con- 
tinues small, although improved weather 
has enabled cotton picking to make better 
progress and the price level is somewhat 
higher. Distributors see little chance of 
more than routine buying until after 
Jan. 1. There is a disposition to attribute 
much of the recent upturn to speculators, 
and to expect that crop conditions will 
not prove as unfavorable as is now con- 
tended, 

Flour quotations, Nov. 28, basis cot- 
ton 98’s, f.o.b., Memphis, in car lots: soft 
winter short patents $9.65@10.40 bbl, 
standard patents $8.75@9.25; spring 
wheat short patents $9.60@10, standard 
patents $9.15@9.50; hard winter short 
patents $8.75@9.25, standard patents 
$8.25@8.75; Idaho soft patents, $8.50@ 
8.70; blended patents, $8.50. 


NOTES 

U. G. Holley, of the Wasatch Flour 
Mills, Ogden, Utah, was a Memphis visi- 
tor last week. 

J. P. Gentry, broker for mill products 
and rice, spent Thanksgiving Day with 
his son in Shreveport, La. 

D. L. Griffith, flour and merchandise 
broker, has bought the Merchants’ Ex- 
change membership of the late Charles 
W. Carver. 

Fire destroyed the elevator and plant 
of the Mississippi Valley Grain Co., 
Binghamton, Tenn., on Nov. 20, with a 
loss estimated at $200,000, including grain 
and feedstuffs. . Gi" 

W. A. Coughlin, of the Minneapolis of- 
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fice of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was 
here last week. H. A. Jacobson, M. E. 
Rider and H. W. Liddon, salesmen for 
the company in Tennessee and Alabama, 
were here in conference with him. 

* Georce Wiii1amson. 





NEW ORLEANS 

There was very little flour business 
transacted through the port of New 
Orleans with Europe last week. Domes- 
tic trade was moderate, and that with 
Latin America was only fair. Havana, 
with a little more than 16,000 200-lb 
bags, was the largest buyer. 

Prices on Nov. 25: 


r— Winter, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $9.40 $8.20 $9.30 
95 per cent ....... 9.00 7.90 8.60 
100 per cent ...... 8.75 7.70 8.10 
GEE cccccccevecoes 8.50 7.50 7.40 
First clear ....... ecee 7.00 6.05 


Second clear ..... eece 5.95 ecoe 
Semolina, 5%c 1b; corn flour, $2.40 bbl. 


A total of 20,302 200-lb bags flour 
was sent to the tropics through this port 
during the week ended Nov. 25 by five 
of the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 4,250 
bags; Santiago, 1,775; Puerto Limon, 
250; Guayaquil, 2,418; Buenaventura, 50; 
Kingston, 1,310; Belize, 250; Puerto 
Barrios, 425; Guatemala City, 1,828. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 500; Puerto Cortez, 300; 
Bluefields, 100. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: 
Colon, 250; Havana, 1,050; Vera Cruz, 
500. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfuegos, 
1,400; Kingston, 750. 

Munson Line: Matanzas, 50; Cardenas, 
200; Nuevitas, 200; Progreso, 50; Ha- 
vana, 2,400. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the week ended 
Nov. 25, according to figures compiled 
from manifests filed at the customs 
house: 


Destination— Destination— 


Aguadilla ..... pe Pere 398 
Arecibo ......+. 140 Kingston ...... 2,010 
ATTOYO ....e065 96 La Ceiba ...... 59 
Aux Cayes .... 1,598 Maceio ........ 395 
WOMMS .cscccces 275 Matanzas ...... 101 
Bluefields ..... 441 Mayaguez ..... 330 
Buenaventura.. 560 Nuevitas ...... 400 
Campeche ..... 16 Ponce .....66+- 400 
Cardenas ...... 560 Progreso ...... 250 
CAPMROR ccccccs 10 Puerto Barrios. 636 
Cienfuegos ....1,625 Puerto Cortez... 500 
COON ..ccccees 600 Puerto Limon... 250 
Frontera ...... 126 Puerto Mexico... 665 
Guantanamo... 483 Santiago ...... 2,262 
Guatemala City. 1,828 San Jose ...... 250 
Guayaquil ..... 3,281 San Juan ..... 2,103 
Havana ....... 16,234 Vera Cruz .... 1,500 


In addition to the above, 10,096 bus 
wheat were cleared for Tampico, and 
8,670 for Havana. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported elevator stocks on Nov. 
25 as follows: wheat, 324,000 bus; oats, 
22,000. 

Lack of demand and high prices made 
the rice market dull, both in spot and 
futures. Good threshing weather con- 
tinues in the rice belt, and many farmers 
are holding their crops for better prices. 
The following figures were posted at the 
Board of Trade on Nov. 25: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Nov. 25.......+. 385,189 191,244 

Same period, 1924 ........ 567,532 316,676 
Sales— 

Season to Nov. 25.......+- 70,075 243,608 

Same period, 1924 ........ 45,777 349,910 


NOTES 


H. E. Kelly, of the Model Flour Mills, 
Greeley, Colo., was a recent visitor in 
New Orleans. 


R. A. Tonry is making a business trip 
through Mississippi and Louisiana in the 
interests of J. S. Waterman & Co. 

McNeil Kohnke, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., has returned from a trip through 
Mississippi. He reports that conditions 
there are quiet. 

Bert Hogan, of the Southern Illinois 
Milling & Elevator Co., Murphysboro, 
Ill, is working the local trade with 
Matchless flour, through New Orleans 
jobbers. 

Reconstruction work on the burned 
docks here is progressing rapidly. Work- 
men are removing the tangled masses of 
steel, and preparations are being made 
to lay the foundations for two sheds to 
replace those destroyed. The loss is 
estimated at $4,500,000. 

R. A. Sutzivan. 
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CHICAGO 

The advancing market last week 
stirred up some interest, but buyers were 
slow to come in. Sales were not large, 
only a few bookings of any consequence 
being reported. Business was nearly 
equally divided between springs and hard 
winters. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—A little more in- 
terest was displayed on the advancing 
market. While sales of patents were 
mainly in small lots to bakers and job- 
bers, a few bookings of 1,500 to 2,500 
bbls were recorded. Offerings of clears 
were freer, and demand improved. Some 
fair sales of first clears were made to 
distributors at attractive levels, and rye 
bakers also took on supplies of second 
clears. Shipping instructions are not 
coming in as well as expected, consider- 
ing the amount of flour mills have on 
their books. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Buyers have 
been inquiring more freely for south- 
western brands, due to the fact that their 
prices are less than those for springs. 
Sales were better last week than for some 
time, and mill representatives reported 
some of from one to two cars up to 2,000 
bbls, mainly of 95 per cent patents. 
Fancy first clears also moved in better 
volume, sales being made of 1,000 bbls 
and less to the jobbing trade. 

Soft Winter Flour.—There has been 
little change in the market for soft win- 
ter grades. Occasional cars are being 
sold to distributors, but other factors feel 
that the prices asked by mills are too 
high. Cracker bakers are inquiring for 
round lots for 60- to 90-day shipment, but 
no business has resulted, as their ideas 
are 40@50c bbl lower than mills’ prices. 

Rye Flour.—Prices are much higher, 
and the advance has stimulated buying 
to some extent, although purchases have 
been few and of small amounts. If the 
strength in the market should hold, many 
feel that business will improve. The local 
output totaled 6,000 bbls last week, 
against 7,500 in the previous one. White 
was quoted, Nov. 28, at $4.90@5.20 bbl, 
medium $4.70@5.05, and dark $4.10@4.50. 

Durum.—Practically no business in 
semolinas was reported by mill represen- 
tatives last week. A few scattered cars 
were disposed of, but only to those in 
pressing need of supplies. Mills have 
large orders on their books, and the 
trade is ordering out against old con- 
tracts quite freely. No. 2 semolina was 
quoted, Nov. 28, at 4%4c lb, bulk; stand- 
ard semolina, 44%4c; No. 3 semolina, 4%4c; 
durum patent, 3%@4%%c. 

Flour Prices.— Nominal quotations, 
Nov. 28, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $8.20@8.80 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $8@8.50, first clear $7@7.30, second 
clear $4.35@4.60; hard winter short pat- 
ent $8.20@8.60, 95 per cent patent $7.95 
@8.25, straight $7.75@8.10, first clear 
$6.80@7.10; soft winter short patent 
$8.20@8.50, standard patent $7.85@8.25, 
— $7.65@8.05, Fest clear $6.75@ 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly 


capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

MOV. BSB+BB 2 c.ccccss 40,000 32,000 80 
Previous week .... 40,000 33,000 82 
WORe GOD. sae civcccé 40,000 32,000 80 
Two years ago..... 40,000 33,000 82 


CASH WHEAT 


Cash wheat was stronger last week in 
sympathy with the advance in options. 
Premiums kept pace with the advance, 
and demand was more active. Receipts 


totaled 90 cars, compared with 79 in the 
pose week, and 364 a year ago. Mill 


the better millin; 
ov. 28 one purchased 


uyers picked u 
grades, and on 
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a lot of 50,000 bus No. 2 hard winter at 
about 6c over December in store basis. 
It is said other purchases were also made 
in store. Very little red wheat is coming 
to this market, and business naturally is 
restricted. Spring wheat receipts consist 
of only occasional cars. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 9@14c 
over December, No. 2 red 8@14c over, 
No. 8 red 7@10c over; No. 1 hard 4@5c 
over, No. 2 hard 8@4c over, No. 3 hard 
2@8c over; No. 1 dark northern 5@1l5c 
over, No. 2 dark northern 2@13c over, 
and No. 1 northern 1@8c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted on Nov. 28 at 
$1.78@1.79 bu, No. 2 red $1.72@1.79, No. 
8 red $1.72@1.75; No. 1 hard $1.69@1.70, 
No. 2 hard $1.68@1.69, No. 3 hard $1.67 
@1.68; No. 1 dark northern $1.70@1.80, 
No. 2 dark northern $1.68@1.78, No. 1 
northern $1.66@1.73. 


CASH RYE 


Cash rye was higher, but demand was 
not very active. There was a steady small 
lot shipping inquiry, but buying was not 
aggressive. Receipts totaled 18 cars, 
against 10. the week before, and 278 a year 
ago. No. 2 was quoted on Nov. 28 at 
93%, @95 4c bu. 


H. C. Robb has been made manager of 
the Chicago Board of Trade’s new clear- 
ing house. 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, Chicago, 
spent Thanksgiving Day with relatives at 
Auburn, Ind. 

H. W. Pettibone, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was a recent 
visitor to the local offices. 

E. J. Warner, of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, was in Chicago 
last week calling on the trade. 

George A. Murphy, district represen- 
tative of the Empire Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, was a recent visitor in this market. 

J. M. Farrow, of the Chicago office of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapo- 
lis, spent Thanksgiving at Evansville, 
Ind. 

George W. Merillat, assistant oe 
manager of the Wells-Abbott-Nieman 
Co., Inc., Schuyler, Neb., was in Chicago, 
Nov. 265. 

P. P. Croarkin, of P. P. Croarkin & 
S n, flour brokers, was in Milwaukee Nov. 
24 conferring with officers of that -city’s 
flour club. ; 

A. L. Ruenitz, president of the Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., called at 
this office on Nov. 25. He was returning 
home from Pittsburgh. 

Walter E. Johnson, president of the 
Ry-Krisp Co., Minneapolis, called at this 
office, Nov. 28. He left later on a two 
weeks’ trip to the East. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, was in lum- 
bus on Nov. 24 and addressed the meet- 
ing of the Ohio Millers’ State Associa- 
tion. 

L. B. Chapman, president of the Wal- 
nut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kan- 
sas, left on Nov. 25 for Detroit and east- 
ern markets, after spending nearly a 
week in Chicago and Milwaukee. 


Max M. Nowak, Nowak Milling Cor- 
poration, Hammond, Ind., with Mrs. No- 
wak, on Nov. 28 entertained 150 guests 
at the Chicago Athletic Club. The occa- 
sion was their fifteenth wedding anniver- 
sary. 

George Chussler, Jr., secretary of the 
Associated Bakers of Illinois, announces 
that the dates for the next annual conven- 
tion of the association have been changed 
to April 19-21, 1926. Hea rters will 
be at the Sherman Hotel, Ch " 


At a recent meeting held at Memphis, 





December 2, 1925 


Tenn., a temporary organization was 
formed by feed manufacturers in the 
South. Another meeting will be held in 
December, at which a permanent organi 
zation will be formed, to be known as thx 
Southern Feed Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the purpose of which is said to be 
the elimination of bad trade practices. 


MILWAUKEE 
A dull demand characterized the flow 
trade last week. A little business wa: 
booked, but volume was lacking. Flour 
prices were again higher and the range 
narrowed, which was a further depress 


‘ing factor. 


Beyond a few moderate sales of spriny 
bakers patent to interests that ordinaril: 
ae | only to meet consumptive needs. 
mills booked few orders. There wa 
only a sprinkling of orders for famil 
patent, although this class of business i 
expected to show its usual revival in th. 
first half of December. The establishe:! 
trade seems to have already anticipate! 
its needs. Quotations, Nov. 28: fanc 
city brands hard spring wheat paten 
$9.10@9.45 bbl, straight $8.50@8.9: 
first clear $7.10@7.40, and second clea 
$4.50@5, in 98-lb cottons, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

With many mills obliged to hold thei 
Kansas patent limits on a level wit 
spring, not much business in the form: 
is being done. The trade, however, fee! 
that it is time for a reaction to set in 
but it is doubtful if even a materia 
decline would result in active busines 
prior to Jan. 1. Quotations, Nov. 2s 
fancy brands hard winter wheat pate: 
$8.95@9.45 bbl, straight $8.35@8.95, an: 
first clear $6.80@7.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

It is probable that the rye market wil! 
remain around its present level, which i 
more nearly normal in relation to whea 
than for a year or more. The cash grai: 
advanced 2@38c last week, and rye flou 
went up 20@25c bbl. This stimulate: 
demand to some extent, although trad: 
was not active. There is still no sign o 
an export call, and nothing in the situa 
tion to warrant hopes of any revival o! 
foreign business. Nominal quotations 
Nov. 28: fancy rye patent $5.25@5.35 
bbl, pure white $5.15@5.20, straight $4.75 
@4.90, pure dark $4.25@4.40, and ordi 
nary dark $4.05@4.15, in 98-lb cottons 

In the cash grain market, bread grains 
showed further advances. Wheat anc 
rye are 2@38c higher, barley is un- 
changed, and oats declined 1c. Quota 
tions, Nov. 28: No. 1 Dakota dark north 
ern wheat $1.72@1.83 bu, No. 1 hari 
winter $1.69@1.71; No. 1 red winte: 
$1.72@1.73, No. 1 durum $1.38@1.40; No 
2 rye, 90%,@91%4c; No. 3 white oats 
391%4@39'%2c; malting barley 60@78c 
pearling 77@78c. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels. 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 22-28 ........ 12,000 7,500 6: 
Previous week .... 12,000 9,000 75 
VOQP ABO ccccceccce 12,000 6,000 5K 
Two years ago.... 12,000 3,000 25 
Three years ago... 16,000 11,500 71 
Four years ago.... 24,000 10,567 38 


Five years ago.... 24,000 5,375 22 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Nov. 28, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1925 1924 1926 1924 


Flour, bbls... 47,220 42,990 18,450 11,620 
Wheat, bus.. 58,800 130,200 22,625 30,516 
Corn, bus.... 210,160 51,800 28,125 35,875 
Oats, bus.... 528,750 275,000 165,139 151,638 


Barley, bus.. 149,040 336,000 29,830 41,360 
Rye, bus..... 9,905 70,750 1,510 60,450 
Feed, tons... 1,030 394 2,672 1,097 


P. P. Croarkin, head of P. P. Croarkin 
& Son, Chicago, called on Milwaukee 
customers and other friends in the trade 
on Nov. 25. 

The Milwaukee Flour Club probably 
will omit its monthly dinner meeting for 
December, owing to the holiday season. 
Plans* are being made by Philip Orth, 
Jr., president of the club, for a session 
on Jan. 8. A prominent trade authority 
is to be invited to be guest of honor and 
— 8 er, and members of flour 
clubs in other cities are to be made wel- 


come. 
L. E. Meyer. 
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HARVEST HOME 


The first of December witnessed the 
virtual completion of harvesting opera- 
tions in Canada. With the exception of 
a few places in the West where bad 
weather has delayed threshing the crop is 
in, and the country is entering its winter 
season with an abundance of food for 
man and beast. Its people have every 
reason to be happy and thankful. The 
total of its grain crops is perhaps the 
greatest in its history, and new hope and 
courage have come to its farming classes 
as a result of the bounty with which 
Providence has blessed them. ‘ 





TORONTO 


In spite of rising prices, domestic buy- 
ers of spring wheat flour maintain the 
general level of their purchases, and mills 
keep busy. Within a fortnight mill prices 
have gone up $1.10 bbl, but at that in- 
crease have not fully reflected the rise in 
wheat, nor do millers find their sales 


profitable. Quotations, Nov. 28, with 
comparisons: 

Nov. 28 Nov. 21 
Top PAtOMtS .ccccccccccces $9.10 $8.10 
Patemts .cccccscccccccccces 8.85 7.85 
SOCONEB cescccscccccccececs 8.60 7.60 
BEPOlE cc csedsvedvocccocces 8.40 7.40 
First ClOMP ..ccccccccccccce 7.50 6.50 
LOW BEAMS cccccecccedececes 6.15 6.15 
Feed flour ..cccccccccccces 4.75 4.75 


All prices are per barrel in 98-lb jute bags, 
f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, less 
10c for cash, plus cartage if performed. 
Bakers’ discount for quantity purchases, 20c 
bbl. 

Ontario Winters.—Ontario soft winter 

flour is not following the rise in springs 
to the full extent, but is nevertheless mov- 
ing upward. Since a week ago about 380c 
bbl has been added to mill prices. There 
is a good demand for this flour, but re- 
sellers are unable fully to meet the prices 
mills demand. On Nov. 28 mills were ask- 
ing $6.55@6.65 bbl for 90 per cent pat- 
ents, in secondhand jute bags, Montreal 
freights, or $6.40@6.60, bulk, in buyers’ 
bags. . 
Export Trade—Rising prices have 
checked the demand for spring wheat 
flour for export. Sales last week did not 
maintain parity with shipments, but most 
mills have a good deal of flour sold, and 
with steadier prices will sell more. Since 
a week ago the price of export grade 
springs at seaboard has advanced 45c 
bbl. Quotations, Nov. 28, in sterling: ex- 
port spring patent, per 280 lbs, in jute 
140’s, 46s, c.i.f., United Kingdom, De- 
cember, January, February shipment, an 
advance of 2s 8d for the week. 

Ontario winters are hard to sell for ex- 
port. Cables declare that importers can- 
not meet Canadian prices. Some are be- 
ing sold to Glasgow and other markets 
which prefer this kind of flour, but sales 
reach no great volume. On Nov. 28 mills 
and exporters were asking 43s@43s 6d 
per 280 lbs, in jute 140’s, c.i.f., Glasgow 
or London, for December shipment from 
seaboard, an advance of 2s for the week. 

WHEAT 

Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat are 
improving. Farmers are willing to sell 
at the higher prices. On Nov. 28 dealers 
were asking $1.40@1.42 bu for No. 2 red, 
white or mixed, in car lots, on track, at 


country shipping points. On the same 
date, mills were paying farmers $1.30@ 
1.35 bu for wagonloads at their doors. 


Western spring wheat was then selling 
at $1.61 bu, track, Bay ports, a rise of 
10c bu for the week. 
COARSE GRAINS 
There is a good business being done 
here in oats and other feeding grains. 


Mills are also buying the better grades 
of oats for their cereal trade. Ontario 
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Canada’s Widely Divergent Markets 
Toronto, Ont.—The extent to which Canadian flour is penetrating to the 
more out of the way places of the world is shown by official figures giving 


exports for the last full crop year. 


In that period Greenland bought 2,691 


bbls flour from Canadian mills, Brazil 35,659, Austria 1,011, Morocco 3,839, 
New Zealand 287, Palestine 4,212, Peru 1,637, Portuguese Africa 10,017, Span- 


ish Africa 2,373, the Philippine Islands 3,626, and Venezuela 110,691. 


Sixty- 


eight countries and dependencies figured in the list of direct purchasers of 


Canadian flour in that crop year. 





Canada Ships More of Her Own Wheat 
Statistics show a falling off in the quantity of Canadian wheat finding its 


way to the United Kingdom through United States channels. 


For instance, 


in October of this year the total so shipped was 53,734 bus, against 93,389 last 
year, 140,243 in 1923 and 96,373 in 1922. The government of Canada an- 
nounces that this year United States vessels will, as usual, be allowed to load 


Canadian grain for winter storage. 


By an error in this correspondence in the issue of Nov. 11 it was stated 
that the amount of Canadian wheat taken by United States mills since Sept. 1 
for grinding in bond had been 7,666,000 bus. This should have read “since 


Jan. 1.” 


ANADA 








barley has advanced Ic bu, rye 2c, and 
western oats Ic. Quotations, Nov. 28: 
Ontario oats 42@44c bu, in car lots, f.o.b., 
country points, barley 69@73c, rye 80 
@84c, No. 1 western feed oats 49c, f.0.b., 
Bay ports; recleaned screenings, $22 ton, 
f.o.b., Bay ports. 
NOTES 


Hunt’s, Ltd., which operates a chain 
of candy stores in Toronto, has opened 
a branch in Hamilton, Ont. 


Some of the country town bakers of 
eastern Canada have lately reduced their 
prices of bread. Quite a common charge 
is now 10c for a 24-oz loaf, wrapped 
and delivered. 


Canadian bakers are unusually well 
placed this fall in the matter of con- 
tracts for future supplies of flour. Con- 
tracts extending to the end of the crop 
year are not uncommon. 


The total screenings obtained from all 
grains of this year’s Canadian crops to 
Nov. 14 was 76,614 tons. American buy- 
ers have bought a large part of the wheat 
screenings which were suited for use as 


Ontario farmers are entering the win- 
ter with their crops safely gathered, an 
increased acreage under fall wheat, an 
abundance of feed for all kinds of live 
stock, and rising prices for all the prod- 
ucts they have to sell. 


The Toronto city council has not so 
far done much with its recently an- 
nounced investigation of bread prices. 
Probably those responsible for it are 
finding by private inquiry that there is 
not much to investigate. If the bakers 
are making money, this is no more than 
a fair reward for their services to the 
community, 


All parts of Canada are experiencing 
a aaaie growth in the number, quality 
and importance of their baking estab- 
lishments. As a result, the town and 
country housewives are rapidly follow- 
ing their sisters in the cities in abandon- 
ment of home baking. The motor truck 
enables many farm keepers to ob- 
tain supplies of fresh baked bread and 
cakes practically every day. 

There are rumors that a flour mill is to 
be built at Owen Sound, Ont. These have 
not been confirmed, nor have the names 
of the parties been mentioned. Owen 
Sound was at one time the eastern ter- 
minus of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co.’s line of lake steamships, but this 


was afterwards to Port Mc- 
Nicoll. Lately, a large terminal grain 
elevator was compl at Owen Sound 


and the place oe pane to regain its 
prominence as a lake port, 


VANCOUVER 


Flour advanced 50c last week, and was 
quoted at $9.25 bbl on Nov. 26. Dealers 
bought heavily on the advance, both for 
immediate and future delivery. Export 
business with the United Kingdom has 
been at a standstill since the market 
started its upward movement. Buyers 
in the Orient, who have been the only 
good customers of western Canadian 
mills on this crop, continue to purchase 
on all soft spots. The recent sharp up- 
ward trend has kept them out of the mar- 
ket, however, as they are confidently ex- 
pecting lower prices. 

Vancouver wheat premiums are easier. 
No. i northern, en route to Vancouver 
or for first half of December shipment, 
was quoted on Nov. 26 at 5c over Winni- 
peg December; No. 2 northern, 8c over; 
No. 3 northern, lc under; No. 4 northern, 
Te under. 

The United Kingdom has been a steady 
buyer of No. 2 and No. 8 northern, while 
the Orient has been purchasing No. 8 
and No. 4. Private elevators are able to 
bring wheat forward to Vancouver un- 
der permit, but there is a complete em- 
bargo on all public terminals. The large 
volume of tough and damp grain now 
congesting the Vancouver route is being 
reconditioned as rapidly as _ possible. 
Some shipments of tough No. 2 and No. 8 
northern are being made. It is reported 
that these shipments are going forward 
under no grade tough certificates to both 
the United Kingdom and the Orient. 
Should these shipments arrive in good 
condition and the volume increase, it will 


assist materially in relieving the conges- 
tion which now exists and hasten the 
removal of the embargo. 

H. M. Cameron. 





MONTREAL 


Increases amounting to 70c bbl were 
made last week in the price of spring 
wheat flour at Montreal. Demand was 
fair locally, and some export demand was 
also noticed. Quotations, Nov. 28: first 
patents $8.70 bbl, seconds $8.20, bakers 
$8, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for cash. 

Winter wheat flour also went up 50@ 
55c bbl last week, and was held firmly at 
the close. Offerings are light, demand is 
good, and a fairly brisk business is being 
enjoyed. Quotations, Nov. 28: car lots 
$7.20 bbl, broken lots $7.30. 


J. C. Hamilton, sales manager for the 
Quaker Oats Co., Peterboro, was in 
Montreal on Nov. 25. 


D. L. Smith, sales manager for the 














Canadian Co-operative Wheat Produc- 
ers, Ltd., was here last week. 

W. A. Black, general manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., was de- 
tained at home two days last week by a 
cold. 

Members of the Montreal city council 
who are engaged in investigating an al- 
leged bakers’ combine declared last week 
that they believed they would discover a 
flour milling trust as well before they 
finished their investigations. 

C. H. G. Short, general manager of the 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., announces 
his intention to commence playing golf 
next spring. Charles Ritz, eastern man- 
ager of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., has 
undertaken to be his instructor. 

The Royal Securities Corporation, a 
Montreal financial house, has acquired a 
majority interest in Moirs, Ltd., Halifax, 
N. S., manufacturer of bread, biscuits 
and confectionery. The Montreal group 
is understood to have obtained the stock 
formerly held by James W. Moir, be- 
lieved to amount to $1,000,000. 


Judgment has been rendered in favor 
of A. E. Fish & Sons, Ltd., flour and 
feed dealers, Ayer’s Cliff, Que., in an ac- 
tion for loss caused them by a letter put 
into circulation by A. G. Clough, also 
of Ayer’s Cliff, thus injuring their credit. 
Damages to the amount of $1,000, with 
interest and costs, were awarded to the 
plaintiffs, as well as damages of $500, 
with interest and costs, awarded to Mr. 
Fish personally. 

A. E. Perxs. 





WINNIPEG 


Flour prices in western Canada are 
very unsettled, due to a widely fluctuat- 
ing wheat market. Further advances in 
flour quotations, aggregating 50c bbl, 
have been recorded since a week ago. 
The demand for domestic consumption 
remains active, and western mills are 
running steadily. Mixed car business at 
country points is good, and the baking 
trade is taking its usual requirements. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted, Nov. 28, at $8.95 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $8.35, and first clears at $6.75, 
Fort William basis, sight draft; cotton, 
15c over this basis. Alberta points 10@ 
80c over, and British Columbia and Pa- 
cific Coast points 30@50c over. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

Prices for No. 1 northern wheat, in 
store, Fort William: 


c-——F utures—, 

Cash Nov. ec. 

Wee. BB. cccccsees $1.44% $1.44 $1.39 
OV. BE cctovcscc 1.51% 1.50% 1.45% 
WOOT. BS ccccecees 1.50% 1.49% 1.44% 
Mev. BB cecccecer 1.55 1.54% 1.49% 
WOU. BY ccccceses 1.54% 1.54 1.47% 
Wev: BB cccecvves 1.52 1.52 1.44% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending Nov. 26 averaged 
1,710 per day, compared with 1,548 for 
the preceding seven days, and 1,447 for 
the corresponding period in 1924. 

Wheat has been erratic. Foreign crop 
news, particularly that from Argentina, 
has governed prices, which have made 
some sensational advances. Trading in 
the near-by futures was very heavy, and 
hedging sales by elevator interests were 
of considerable volume. Buying in the 
November future was fair, a good share 
of this business being destined for United 
States millers. The trade is of the opin- 
ion that European markets are beginning 
to buy wheat on an extensive scale, and 
that Canadian and United States mar- 
kets will show increasing strength. Con- 
siderable speculative buying by the pub- 
lic has been a feature. Cash wheat has 
enjoyed a good demand, especially the 
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contract grades. Domestic millers and 
shippers were the best buyers. Low 
grade grain was not wanted, and there 
was no demand for tough. 

There has been a fairly good demand 
for cash oats, but supplies are not large, 
and business, therefore, has been some- 
what restricted. Barley has not been 
strong, and export demand is slow, al- 
though some business has been worked 
abroad. Cash rye has been entirely with- 
out feature. Quotations, Nov. 28: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 49c bu; barley, 
61%c; rye, 89c. 


GARNET WHEAT’S PROPERTIES 


There has been some misunderstanding 
as to the properties of the new strain of 
hard spring wheat recently announced by 
the government experimental farms of 
Canada. This is to be known as Garnet, 
and its peculiar properties are early rip- 
ening and resistance to drouth. When 
the original announcement was made the 
public press formed an opinion that the 
wheat was also rust resisting. This was 
a mistake, as it is only less likely to suf- 
fer from rust by reason of its early ripen- 
ing. 

NOTES 

G. Stockdale, who formerly owned the 
Arden (Man.) Bakery, has sold his plant 
to J. S. Jarvis. 


Frank Wee has purchased the Roblin 
(Man.) Bakery, and is now operating the 
business under its old name. 


The weather over the Canadian West 
is clear and bright, and harvesting op- 
erations are nearing a general comple- 
tion. Conditions are favorable also for 
grain movement, and marketings are ex- 
tremely heavy. 


It was announced last week at Winni- 
peg that James D. Fraser has been ap- 
pointed chief inspector of grain for the 
dominion of Canada, the appointment be- 
ing effective from Sept. 1, last. Mr. 
Fraser succeeds George Serls, who has 
been made chairman of the board of 
grain appeal at Winnipeg. 


The annual international show, to be 
held in Chicago at the end of November, 
is, as usual, attracting much attention in 
western Canadian agricultural circles. 
It is stated by those in charge that 68 ex- 
hibitors of seed grain have filed their ap- 
plications with the Alberta provincial de- 
partment of agriculture for places in the 
exhibition. 


Western millers were well represented 
at a hearing before the board of railway 
commissioners, held at Calgary, Alta., 
Nov. 19, when the question of wharfage 
charges at Vancouver was discussed. 
Representatives from the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, Vancouver, and the Edmonton, 
Calgary, and Medicine Hat boards of 
trade were in attendance. 

G. Rock. 


ATLANTA 


The flour trade is in much the same 
position as it has been for several weeks. 
Sufficient quantities to supply the trade 
demand from week to week are being 
bought, without changing the total 
stocks carried to any extent. Jobbers 
are not disposed to accumulate more than 
their immediate needs require, as prices 
are steady and they see nothing which 
is likely to upset the present price level. 
Mills are offering freely, but not to the 
extent of lowering prices to induce heav- 
ier buying. Standard soft patents were 
quoted on Nov. 28 at $8.50@8.75 bbl, and 
second patents at $8.25@8.50. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


NEW VARIETY OF CANADIAN WHEAT 


A Canadian wheat farmer, and a per- 
sistent worker for the production of bet- 
ter wheat, has cultivated a new variety 
which he has named Axminister. This 
wheat is reported to have a long beauti- 
fully formed head, and the straw is an 
absolutely clear golden color throughout 
its whole length. In 1924 it showed less 
than 5 per cent rust infection when Mar- 
quis and other varieties grown within five 
feet of it were infected 100 per cent. 
In addition to its resistance to rust, this 
wheat, — under similar conditions, 
yields about 80 per cent more than Mar- 
quis, and has a long berry not quite so 
dark in color. 
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TOLEDO 

Wheat prices at Toledo have surpassed 
the former topmost peak of the crop, 
and last week registered a new high at 
$1.754%2 bu bid for No. 2 red, Toledo 
rate points, representing a premium of 
14c over Chicago May. This is within 
4c of the price at which No. 1 dark 
northern spring wheat was offered, Al- 
though there is a feeling that holders of 
wheat are loosening up a bit, receipts 
continue light. One Toledo grain firm 
sent out a bid of $1.72% bu last week, 
but did not receive an acceptance. 

Millers are rather indifferent, and some 
of them are holding their bids down. 
The sale of flour is slow, and there is no 
reason why they should bid in the wheat 
when they can neither sell the flour nor 
a future in the Chicago market which 
affords a carrying charge. Some are 
afraid to accumulate stocks of soft wheat 
unless they can immediately sell it as 
flour. 

Losses Recovered.—Nobody has any 
losses now in soft wheat flour previously 
booked. Prices are back to the previous 
high level, and are working higher. This 
should facilitate the getting of direc- 
tions, and possibly restore confidence to 
the extent of additional purchases. 
Whether it works out this way or not 
will probably be determined by the sta- 
bility of the wheat market. There is a 
suspicion that the present advance has 
been helped along, not only by bullish 
news from Argentina, but by the situa- 
tion in the December future. Those who 
take this point of view consider that a 
better indication of real values may be 
expected, now that the December future 
is out of the way. 

The Wheat Situation.—It is contended 
that the United States must sooner or 
later to a world’s basis to move its 
surplus, and that then the level will be on 
a safer basis for operation. But ad- 
vances of late have been reported in 
Winnipeg and Argentina, seeming to in- 
dicate that prices there were too low, 
and they have been drawing up to the 
levels prevailing in the United States. 
According to a leading Chicago grain 
firm, there has been an advance from 
the low point of Nov. 9 of 30c in the 
February future at Buenos Aires, 23c in 
Winnipeg May, 25c at Liverpool, and 
about 20c at Chicago. 

Although Minneapolis goes to a ship- 
ping basis under Chicago, the millers 
there may not want to part with their 
wheat for delivery on December con- 
tracts. The short interest in December 
at Chicago is in an uncomfortable posi- 
tion, with small stocks available for de- 
livery. It is felt that this may force 
prices still higher, and that the May fu- 
ture may advance in sympathy. Specu- 
lative influences are dominating the mar- 
ket, and the miller seems dependent for 
his profit on fortunate market turns. 

Export Trade.—For the first time in 
months an export sale of soft wheat 
flour was made at Toledo last week. To 
what extent this represents a revival of 
interest and an approaching possibility 
of business is not known. This will de- 
pend upon whether American wheat and 
flour prices reach an export basis. 

Domestic Flour Sitwation—Millers do 
not seem particularly pleased at the out- 
look for business for the balance of the 
year. December is usually a period of 
dwindling sales, as the inventory period 
approaches. However, buying has been 
so slack for so long a time that flour 
stocks must be reaching low levels, and 
conditions may be shaping for a resump- 
tion of buying either before, or soon 
after, Jan. 1. This does not apply so 


much to buyers of hard wheat flour as 
to those of soft. 

All the mills at Toledo were closed 
down on Thanksgiving Day, but the out- 





put was nearly equal to that of the pre- 
vious week, Many mills in this section 
aré finding it extremely difficult to main- 
tain operation at even 50 per cent of 
capacity, and some further curtailment 
of output may take place. 

Flour and Wheat Prices.—Soft winter 
wheat standard patent flour was quoted, 
Nov. 27, at $8.50@8.75 bbl, and local 
springs at $8.50@8.65, in 98s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo: Toledo millers were bidding $1.7342 
@1.75% bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate. points, Nov. 27. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 
Nov. 838-38 .cccccscccccces 35,200 73 

Previous week .......+e++.+ 35,600 13% 
TaGF BHO ccescvccecsecooe 27,300 57 
Two years ABO .......200% 33,900 74 
Three years ago ......55+. 29,200 61 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 22-28 ....... 70,110 35,389 50 
Previous week ... 81,960 45,426 55 
Year a0 ..ccccee 111,360 70,281 63 
Two years ago ... 82,410 61,209 74 
Three years ago .. 102,360 65,162 53 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Nov. 28, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus.. 450,000 555,715 44,045 38,560 
Corn, bus.... 122,500 53,750 30,055 34,525 
Oats, bus.... 43,050 92,250 71,900 22,495 


NOTES 


S. L. Denhollem, representing the 
Lindsborg (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., with headquarters at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., called at this office Nov. 27. 

G. D. Adams, vice president of the 
Chase Bag Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was in 
Toledo last week. The new plant of his 
company here is nearly ready for opera- 
tion. 

Cyrus S. Coup, of the Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, spent 
Thanksgiving in St. Louis, visiting his 
daughter, and expected to return home 
early this week, 

A. Mennel, of the Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, is staying at the Hotel Del Coro- 
nado, Coronado Beach, Cal., and word 
received from him is to the effect that 
the climate is perfect and that he is con- 
siderably improved in health. - 

Purchases of flour for Ohio state insti- 
tutions, announced last week, included 
seven cars from the Carr Milling Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio, at $7.14 bbl, delivered, 
and two cars of spring wheat flour at 
$7.74. The range in bids was-from these 
low figures to a high of $8.65. 


NASHVILLE 

Flour trade in the Southeast showed no 
material change last week. There were 
scattering sales of 200 to 500 bbls, while 
a few larger ordets were booked. Al- 
though a complaint of quiet business was 
heard at the mills, the aggregate ship- 
ments approximated the average for this 
season of the year. Specifications on old 
contracts were fairly satisfactory, and 
the output of the mills was practically 
absorbed. With the Christmas holidays 
at hand, it is not expected that purchases 
will be large during the next few weeks. 

Wheat continued irregular, with light 
movement. Mills were only making pur- 
chases to cover their immediate rome. A 

Flour prices show little change. Quo- 
tations Nov. 28: soft winter wheat short 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
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ints, $9.75@10 bbl; standard patent, 

-75@9; straight patent, $8.25@8.50. 
first clears, $7.50@7.75. 

Rehandlers report a quiet demand for 
Minnesota and western flours. Prices are 
firm. Quotations, Nov. 28: spring wheat 
first patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at 
Nashville, $9.50@10 bbl; hard winter 
wheat short patent, $9@9.50; standard 
grades, 30@50c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct 
capacity output of ac 
bbls bbls tivity 
Nov. 22-28 ...... 159,120 102,021 64 
Previous week... 164,520 103,097 62 
Year ago ....... 168,720 121,145 71.8 
Two years ago... 201,780 122,260 60 
Three years ago.. 199,680 125,684 62 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange 


Nov. 28 Nov. 





Flour, bbls 61,000 50,0 
Wheat, bus - 661,000 680,( 
Corn, bus ... -- 83,400 33,( 
GOES, BES crccccces a's 365,000 367,0 


Rains recently have interfered wit 
sowing of wheat in Tennessee, althoug 
most of the crop is now in the groun: 
Wheat which was sown early is comin: 
up satisfactorily, and is reported to be 
in good condition. 

Joun Letrrr. 


EVANSVILLE 

With but little inquiry for flour las 
week, the market remained strong, wit 
prices slightly higher. Even at the a 
vance, jobbers showed a disposition | 
hold off. Export demand seems to ha\ 
become a thing of the past. Quotation 
Nov. 27, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-Ilb cotton 
carload lots: best patent, $9.50 bbl; fir: 
patent, $9.40; straights, $8.70; Kansa: 
$9.20; clears, in jutes, first $8, secon: 
$7.25. 

NOTES 


John Stilz, city sales manager for th 
Phoenix Flour Mill, and prominent i 
the Knights of Pythias, was in Tell Cit; 
last week to attend a jubilee meetin 
of the order. 


Igleheart Bros., flour millers of Evans 
ville, have purchased the property of th 
Poseyville (Ind.) Milling Co., consistin 
of a flour mill and large grain elevato: 
The former owners were Joseph F. an 
Joseph L. Schafer, Joseph Diller and 11 
J. Fagin. 

The flour mill at Dale has been pur 
chased by Wallace Bros., Huntingbur; 
who will take over the property on Jan 
1. The brothers sold the Dale mill whe: 
they moved from that place to Hunting 
burg some years ago. C. E. Schaai 
Louis Huppert and Horace Walter hav: 
lately been operating the mill. 

W. W. Ross. 


NORFOLK 

The appearance of a very bullish whea‘ 
market has suggested the possibility 0: 
the unexpected happening in the flou: 
trade. The trade has been indifferent for 
the past month, but with wheat in it 
present position, many can easily visual- 
ize its reaching the $2 mark. Buyers ap- 
pear unwilling to be stampeded into 
heavy purchases, however, and trading is 
still of a routine nature. 

Quotations, Nov. 28: spring first pat- 
ents $8.90@9.50 bbl, bakers grades $8.75 
@9.25; Kansas hard wheat flour, family 
patents $9.10@9.45, bakers patents $8.50 
@8.90; winter patents, $8.75@9; stand- 
ard patents and country mills’ straight 
grind, $7.75@8.25; Virginia and Mary- 
land flour, $8@8.50. 


NOTES 


F. C. Lang, district sales manager in 
the southern states for the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and George G. 
Johnson, the Virginia and Carolinas rep- 
resentative, were in Norfolk calling on 
the trade recently. 

E. J. Martin, formerly manager for 
the Rosenbaum Grain Co. here, and re- 
cently appointed manager of the munici- 
pal grain elevator, has had his salary 
fixed at $5,000 a year, with a commission 
of 5 per cent on any net revenue above 
$5,000 and 10 per cent on that above 
$10,000. 

Josep’ A. ‘Lesuir, Jr. 
tS £7 


Spain’s wheat crop ‘this»year is esti- 
mated at 141,000,000 bus.” 
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Preserving the Windmills of Holland 
By Lambert C. Wilten 


URING the last few years the num- 
ber of windntills in Holland has 
alarmingly decreased, a fact great- 

ly regretted by all lovers of the Dutch 
landscape. Mills are being dismantled, 
wrecked, or transformed into motor 
driven plants, while no new ones of a sim- 
ilar type are being erected to take the 
place of those destroyed by fire. 

It is a situation the more to be regret- 
ted when one considers of what immense 
value these mills have been to Holland. 
They have kept the ocean from the low- 
lands for centuries; pumped out inun- 
dated territory; ground corn, wheat, 
paint, chalk and oil; husked barley and 
rice; manufactured paper, spices, mus- 
tard, cement, tobacco and lumber. And 
now, because of the trend of modern 
times, and because power is “motorized,” 
these faithful servants are no longer 
wanted. While wind always has been the 
cheapest motive power in the world, elec- 
tricity is more reliable, and this is the 
great excuse for the change. 

At one time there were over 6,000 
windmills in Holland; in the manufactur- 
ing center on the river Zaan alone, a 
territory of less than 20 square miles, 
1,000 windmills could be counted. In 
the same territory, today, less than 50 
are left. 

The gravity of the situation was real- 
ized recently by a group of representa- 
tive Hollanders, who have formed a so- 
ciety, under the name of “The Holland 
Mill,” for the preservation of the Dutch 
windmill. This society has been success- 
ful in saving a number of mills, several of 
which have been provided with electric 
motive power, without resorting to any 
exterior alterations, at the expense of the 
society. Records of the organization 
show that on May 1, 1925, there were reg- 
istered 1,520 windmills still in operation, 
while 733 had recently been destroyed, a 
total of 2,253. 

Although the Dutch society for pre- 
serving windmills finds that modern Hol- 
land is intent upon destroying the pic- 
turesque old structures, the United 
States has a vogue for building imitations 
of them. The following communication, 
accompanied by a subscription, was _re- 
ceived by the society from Mrs. William 
Gorham Rice, wife of the author of 
“Carillons in Belgium and Holland,” in 
answer to a circular sent out by the so- 
ciety: 

“. . . Your windmills are a part of 
your history and of your country’s char- 
acter. To us, who know your beautiful 
Nederland so well—few people in the 
United States know it better—and love 
it so thoroughly, your quiet landscape 
with its mills, its singing towers, its 
canals and long lines of trees so full of 
serene tranquillity, your appeal comes 
very strongly.” 

The Northwestern Miller, respondin 
to a circular, from the society, receive 
the following letter: 


Amsrerpam, Sept. 4, 1925. 
The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A., 

Dear Sirs: Your much appreciated 
letter of Aug. 13 came into our hands, 
and we are much obliged for your sym- 
pathetic feelings toward our endeavors 
to protect the so characteristic windmills 
of Holland, which are threatened very 
often by indifference, and by interested 
experts who are keen on selling their 
new constructions for their own profit. 
We appreciate your contribution to our 
society highly, and hope that our Ameri- 
can friends will follow the example and 
will support our work and fight for the 
protection of one of the most beautiful 
parts of our landsca 

We hear with interest that in the Unit- 
ed States there is a tendency to build 
Some specimens of our windmills, and we 
are always pleased in giving desired in- 
formation in this respect. 

Sincerely yours, 
P. G. van TienHoven, 
Chairman. 


The society’s appeal for aid from the 
United States and England follows: 


The influences of modern culture 
which conspire to destroy all that forms 
the greatest charm of our country, which 
transform woods and country seats into 
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with alarming rapidity, we see how the 
picturesque beauty of our country is 
marred, how views are spoiled of which 
they once were the great charm. Now 
only, when so many are being replaced 
by mechanical mills, do we realize the ab- 
sence of many a characteristic feature of 
the landscape, and we keenly feel the loss. 

The windmills do not only adorn 
meadows and fields! They have also been 
the powerful allies of our ancestors in 
their fight against the water, and it is 
with their assistance that many pools 
and lakes have been transformed into 
fertile soil. They worked for the pros- 
perity and the welfare of the country 
and, considered from an industrial point 
of view, 

With the windmills not only part of 
the beauty of Holland but also part of 
its national history disappears! 

They lack protectors, the condemned! 
The realization that this want must be 
supplied has incited friends of nature and 
national scenery to found a society, which 
will take an interest in the fate of the 
windmills. 


characterless garden cities, which violate 
untouched landscapes and ruin the beauty 
of old towns, now also try to bring about 
the destruction of the windmills. But 
these are not only threatened by ma- 
terialism, the ally of vandalism and lack 
of taste, but by the most inexorable, ir- 
resistible opponent. imaginable, mechani- 
cal propelling power. 

It is not necessary to point out what 
the Holland landscape owes to the mills. 
Do not we all know that the windmills, 
from their characteristic shapes and 
merrily turning sails, enhance the beauty 
of many a quiet spot near ditch or pool, 
many an old city rampart or hillside? 
They are so characteristic of our country, 
we are so accustomed to them, that we 
have often failed sufficiently to appre- 
ciate them and were sometimes aston- 
ished to see ‘foreigners admiring them. 
But now, when they are disappearing 


885 


We are not going to fight ineffectually 
against steam and electricity, but we in- 
tend to prevent the total destruction of 
the many windmills in our country, which 
means the disappearance in the near fu- 
ture of some of the most typical speci- 
mens of windmills. We also intend to 
preserve for our descendants those which 
either form a characteristic feature of the 
landscape or which have a _ historical 
value, and if possible to enable them to 
do the practical work for which they 
were made, e.g., the 52 windmills of the 
Schermerpolder in North Holland, which 
are threatened by electricity and which 
form together a unique sight and give 
full satisfaction by their drainage work. 
We also hope to protect the water mills 
with their picturesque wheels, which are 
so attractive by the side of streams. 

In short, the society will try to rescue 
something out of the hurricane raging 
over our country, laying low the wind- 
mills in such great numbers. Let not our 
appeal be in vain! 

The committee of the new society, “De 
Hollandsche Molen,” trusts that you will 
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help it to attain its aim by becoming a 
member, or by supporting the society in 
any way you can. 

It is a work of reverence and love of 
country, for which we ask your help and 
assistance ! 

We appealed to our countrymen, and 
they have offered their support; but our 
country is small, and much is needed 
to preserve the windmills. 

All those who have visited Holland 
know how characteristic the mills are 
and how deeply the loss will be felt when 
they all are gone. They deserve protec- 
tion, as their beauty and continued exist- 
ence are of international interest. 

Let everybody realize the value, or 
rather the necessity, of defending beauty 
in life, and help us in protecting our old 
friends, The Windmills of Holland. 

The letter bears the signatures of many 
men of prominence in Holland’s business 
and social life. 


DUTCH IMPORTERS 
ARE PESSIMISTIC 


High Prices of Flour from United States 
Lead Them to Believe Market Is Lost 
for American Flour 


Amsrerpam, Hortanp, Nov. 9.—The 
firmer attitude of the foreign, more par- 
ticularly American and Canadian, mar- 
kets last week did not fail to bring 
about a better feeling, and the improved 
consumer demand for flour was a pro- 
nounced feature of the position here. 
Home millers responded accordingly and 
raised their prices to the equivalent of 
$7.60@7.80 per 100 kilos, but finding that 
Belgian millers were not following their 
example, they had to give way. 

This Belgian competition is the home 
millers’ only trouble now, and it is prov- 
ing very formidable. The American 
commodity has completely lost its hold 
on this market, and now takes third 
place. It looks as though in time it may 
become a negligible factor. In fact, 
some importers believe that the efforts 
of Kansas millers to keep their flour 
before their Dutch customers might as 
well be abandoned. This is to be re- 
gretted, as of late years Kansas mills 
have dominated the market here, due to 
the fact that local bakers had learned 
to appreciate the qualities of Kansas 
flours, which suited this market so well. 
However, with $9 per 220 Ibs being 
quoted for Kansas patents, compared 
with $7.60 for the home commodity, im- 
porters consider it a waste of time and 
money to try to close sales. 

Canadian export patents at $7.90 pre- 
sent a better possibility, and some sales 
are recorded from time to time, but as 
the demand for such flour remains lim- 
ited, sales are only moderate. 

The weather is getting colder, although 
no frosts have yet appeared, and on the 
whole the position is favorable for winter 
crops, which are germinating well. 
Ample rains have put the soil in such a 
condition that it will be able to do with- 
out moisture for a long spell if cold 
weather should set in. 











THE DANGER OF MONOPOLIES 

The concentration of buying power in- 
to a few hands, which process is slowly 
taking place, is another serious feature. 
It may, for a time, militate to the con- 
sumer’s advantage, but in the lng run it 
inevitably adds to prices, by drying up the 
sources of supply. Competition in the 
buying of raw materials keeps prices up, 
thus insuring to producers a livelihood 
in return for their labors, and to the 
consumers a continuity of supply. This 
competition in buying to keep prices 
reasonably high is just as essential as is 
competition in selling to keep prices 
down and quality at a good standard. 

We are, as we have said, drifting to- 
ward the age of big buying concentra- 
tions, and widespread batteries of con- 
trolled selling stores. In milling we are 
but on the fringe of it all at present, 
but in an age of big mergers, and asso- 
ciations, who can foretell how soon our 
trade will be sucked into the vortex, 
where united buying interests will be op- 
posed by combined selling? Two great 
powers, virtually unfettered by competi- 
tion, but absolutely dependent on one an- 
other, yet seeking to checkmate each 
other’s every move.—The Miller, 
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One of the Last of the Upper Mississippi Mills 


NE of the very last of the many 

mills on the upper Mississippi which 

shipped flour by steamers in the bi 
river days stands on a little cape of lan 
just below Lansing, Iowa. It is a full 
quarter of a century since the mill 
wheels ceased to grind, but it still re- 
mains “Shaw’s Mill” to the river men of 
the old days. 

Most of these early mills along the 
river’s banks were frame structures and 
lon ago fell to ruins. Shaw’s mill was 
staunchly built of stone. Its thick walls 
have weathered well. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Co. took over the mill when it 


built its line up the west bank of the 
Mississippi, and killed the steamer busi- 
ness of wheat and flour shipment. It was 
used by the company for some years as 
a grain warehouse and elevator. Now it 
has fallen from that estate, and is aban- 
doned, except as a part of the lower floor 
is used for storage of clam shells and the 
manufacture of fish boxes by local com- 
mercial fishermen. 

The mill was built in 1865 by D. L. and 
S. V. Shaw, brothers. Steamers used to 
land at Lansing, towing barges of wheat. 
These would be drop down to the mill, 
discharge their cargo there, then take on 
flour for cities down the river. 











“MEMOS” OF MILLING HISTORY 


Notes from the Files of The Northwestern 
Miller 


50 YEARS AGO 


Dec. 8, 1875.—Thomas H. Clark, Hel- 
ena, M. T., has invented a water wheel 
which receives the water horizontally on 
the upper part of the buckets through 
stationary chutes surrounding the same, 


. and discharges it vertically and inward- 


ly. The novel features are a vertically 
adjustable gate and an apparatus for 
operating it. 

A new elevator is being planned for 
Mankato, Minn. It will have a capacity 
of 100,000 bus. 

Stamwitz & Schober’s new flouring 
mill, Minneapolis, is approaching com- 
pletion. 

Adam W. Haag, Fleetwood, Pa., has 
invented a water wheel, the novel fea- 
tures of which consist in a spring which 
throws the points of the gates into 
notches to guide when they close, to shut 
said gates tightly; cams, contrived to 
hold the rings and buckets shut; a U- 
shaped rib which presses into the flow 
of the pentstock, to pack tight and pre- 
vent leakage; and a shaft bearing, in 
two parts, secured together by a ring. 

J. M. Archibald, one of the Dundas, 
Minn., millers, has been elected to the 
state senate. 


25 YEARS AGO 


Nov. 28, 1900.—Dullness is general in 
the leading flour markets. 

Hastings, who has been in the 
milling business since 1852, died on Nov. 
20 at Oswego, N. Y. Old members of the 
milling fraternity will recall the firm of 
Mollison & Hastings, proprietors of the 
Cumberland Mill at Oswego. 

Former governor J. S. Pillsbury has 
tendered the state forest board 1,000 
acres of cut over timber land to be used 
as a forest reserve. 

James Swan, of the Eckhart & Swan 


Milling Co., died at Pasadena, Cal., 
Nov. 22. 
$44 


You cannot take white flour from a 

coal sack.—French Proverb. 
ee 

ANCHOR ICE ECHOES 

Once upon a time, as everybody knows, 
the millers of Minneapolis depended en- 
tirely upon waterpower, and in winter 
their operations were greatly handi- 
capped by anchor ice. The following 
verses, published in The Northwestern 
Miller in 1885, commemorate those days: 


The Extremely Jolly Miller 
It is a Jolly Miller 
Who grindeth on the Falls; 
He dammeth of the river, 
And loud for power calls. 
He doeth best who kicketh best 
All things both great and small, 
And ‘tis the Jolly Miller 
Who kicketh best of all. 
First ’tis the ebbing river 
Which urgeth him to heat, 
And then he loudly howleth 
About the price of wheat; 
Again it is the anchor ice, 
Or markets going down; 
Anon it’s trouble with the wheel 
That makes the miller frown, 
Oh, yes, a merry critter 
Is the iniller, I avow; 
The gayest, merriest, happiest soul. 
Especially-——just now! 


$44 


Be not a baker if your head be of 

butter—English Proverb. 
3% 
QUACKERY? 

“Quackery is now applied to the ex- 
ploitation and marketing of food prod- 
ucts. As an evidence of it, note the ad- 
vertising of whole grain wheat and the 
exaggerated, mis] g statements made 
concerning the value of whole grain 
wheat as a part of the dietary in the 
treatment of a large variety of diseases. 
Fortunately, the Journal of the A. M. A., 
Hygeia, and some of the advertising 
clubs that stand for truthful advertisin 
are condemning the methods cmphiyed 
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and the propaganda used in exploiting 
certain food products which, though per- 
haps possessing certain value, are not to 
be =o upon to the extent claimed 
in either the promotion or the restoring 
of health.”—Journal of the Indiana Stat« 
Medical Association. 


% 4% 


All griefs with bread are less.—Eng- 
lish Proverb. 
$24 


HOME BAKING DEPLORED 

One of the features of the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1900 was a bread making exhibit. 
Dr. H. W. Wiley, then chief of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, was the leading food 
authority of those days and the represen- 
tative of the United States at the exposi- 
tion. The Forum, of November, 1900 
contained an interesting article by him 
entitled, “Bread Making of the Paris Ex 
position.” Its concluding paragraph 
written as it was, 25 years ago, wa 
prophetic. 

“The domestic baking of bread is t: 
be deplored. Bread making is as muc! 
of an art as tailoring; and we have a 
much right to bread made by experts a: 
we have to coats and gowns fashioned b) 
tailors. In fact, a ready made suit keep 
you warm even if its fit is not faultless. 
But bread badly made has not a leg on 
which to stand. An earnest effort should 
be made to relegate domestic bread mak 
ing to the past and to institute in every 
community bakeries under competent 
control offering the best bread at the 
lowest prices.”—Baking Technology. 


& 

A rainy August makes a hard bread 
crust.—English Proverb. 

&% & 
BAKERS WHO BECOME FARMERS 

While in some occupations every man 
is compelled by his trade union “to stick 
to his last,” there are numerous excep- 
tions to that rule in other walks of life. 
The manager of a flour mill, to quote one 
example alone, must be a veritable jack- 
of-all-trades. In the milling industry, a 
good many country millers are also 
farmers or small stockkeepers, and in re- 
cent years it may have been observed that 
several large bakery firms have also tak- 
en to farming. In the latter case they 
were confronted with the problem of how 
to dispose of goods that became stale, 
and as they require a good deal of cream, 
butter, eggs, etc., for use in the making 
of their confectionery, it was perfectly 
natural that they should regard the farm 
as the solution of their problem. 

It seems, according to all the modern 
and fastidious directions for the feeding 
of live stock, to be quite the wrong thing 
to supply farm animals with surplus 
bread and confectionery goods, but if 
these are properly treated and com- 
pounded with other foods and fed in suit- 
able proportions, we see no mortal reason 
why there should be any apprehension 
about the matter. Anyway, several firms 
have tried the experiment, and are satis- 
fied with the result. The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating thereof, and we 
should not be surprised if in the future 
the baker-farmer increases in number.— 
Milling (Liverpool). 

&&4 

Arise, and eat bread, and let thine 
heart be merry.—I Kings, 21:7. 

$34 
TAKE A LESSON FROM RUBBER! 

We do not pretend to believe or to 
hold that Fyn can be forced to eat 
more bread than they want or need, but 
we hold firmly to the opinion that as they 
have been made to eat less. bread by the 
sustained advertising of competitive 
products, so they can ooteuated 1 to eat 
more bread by the use of the same instru- 
ment. If this is accomplished, there will 
be a greater demand for flour, and if mill- 
ers would accommodate themselves to 
that demand, as the rubber companies 
have done, in the case of rubber, in a 
comparatively short space of time we 
should expect to be able to report that 
the crisis is over and that the patient is 
“mending” nicely.—Milling (Liverpool). 

4% 

An American scientist predicts that b 
the use of a new rapid growth serum wit 
which he is experimenting, the farmer 
will plant wheat one day and harvest the 
crop the next. That leave 363 glori- 
Le days in which to grumble—Humorist 
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FLOUR SITUATION 
IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


introduction of Sliding Scale on Wheat Im- 
ports Presents Difficulties to Importers 
—American Flour Losing Ground 


Pracue, Czecuostovakia, Nov. 5.— 
Germany has introduced a fixed customs 
tariff for foreign flours, which in a large 
measure shuts out imported flour. Czecho- 
slovakia has also introduced duties, but 
mn a Sliding scale. This was done in or- 
der to protect home production without 
prohibiting importations, but sliding scale 
duties, liable to change, have the disad- 
vantage that the importer can never cal- 
culate the exact price of a transaction 
and, consequently, business is made much 
more difficult than when a moderate but 
fixed duty exists. 

On the twenty-fifth day of each month 
average prices for wheat quoted on the 
exchanges of Prague, Bratislava, Briinn 
and Olmiitz are considered. If these 
prices are on a basis of 180 Czecho 
crowns, a duty of 26 Czecho crowns 
(76c) per 100 kilos comes into force. 

This duty is increased to 44 Czecho 
crowns ($1.29) per 100 kilos if the price 
for wheat falls, but disappears alto- 
gether if the price is higher than 180 
Czecho crowns. Bohemian, Roumanian, 
Jugoslavian, German and American 
wheat enter into the question, but the 
only wheat imported free of duty up to 
now has been American, because German 
wheat, for example, is obtainable for 180 
Czecho crowns. . 

This is the one great difficulty in the 
development of the flour import business. 
The import of American flour is now 
practically impossible, in view of the very 
high prices asked by mills. American 
flour was almost unknown in Austria- 
Hungary before the war, as Hungarian 
flour was chiefly used. A fact to be 
noted is that in Hungary patent flours 
are not used for household purposes, the 
greater part of the consumers using only 
granular flours. For this reason Hun- 
garian flours take first place, and Eng- 
lish, French, Italian and possibly Ameri- 
can granular flours are only bought if 
they are being sold at much lower prices. 

The bakers chiefly use American pat- 
ent flours and have become accustomed 
to’ strong Canadian flours, so _ that 
these are.much more in demand than 
was formerly the case, although they are 
20@30c dearer than Hungarian flours. 
When there is a larger variance, buyers 
naturally prefer Hungarian flour, al- 
though some American is always used. 








HAND-TO-MOUTH BUYING 
PREVAILS IN GERMANY 


Hamsvure, Germany, Nov. 7.—Not- 
withstanding the firmer position of 
American grain markets, German busi- 
ness continues very inactive. The trend 
of prices for home grown grain is down- 
ward, and as yet interior buyers do not 
seem to have formed a definite opinion 
about the probable development of 
prices. Therefore, the only business 
passing is in spot parcels, future deliv- 
eries being neglected. 

The higher quotations by foreign mills 
prevented any new contracts for future 
shipment being entertained, American 
demands especially appearing to be. un- 
reasonable. 

Millers’ quotations, per 100 kilos, c.i.f., 
Hamburg: Canadian export patents, No- 
vember shipment, $8.15@8.30; Manitoba 
peneete, November $8.20@8.30, Decem- 

r-January $8.30@8.40; English patent 
flours, 32@36s; English patent flours 
milled from Manitoba wheat, 84@35s. 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Ena., Nov. 11.—The 380,000,- 
000-bu increase in the crop announced 
this week by the Canadian bureau of sta- 
tistics came as a surprise to the market, 
which is now looking for lower prices. 
This view is assisted by an article which 
appeared in today’s Times, stating that, 
when navigation closes, Canada will have 
the largest reserves in her history. . This 
may be so, but it would also seem that, 
in the absence of any cheap offers from 
the United States, Canada will be the 
one country to which the world’s import- 
ers will have to look. This dependence 
upon Canada should not tend to lower 
prices. 

Atlantic Versus Pacific—tThe prices of 
shipments of wheat and flour from the 
Pacific Coast, which last year were mak- 
ing such a show in London, are now, 
owing to competition from the Far East, 
shillings above the level asked for ship- 
ment from the Atlantic Coast. Australia 
has to anticipate a decline of about 25 
per cent from the earlier estimates of 
her crop, and as the Far East is paying 
higher prices for Australian flour than 
can be obtained in this market, it would 
not seem that Europe will get forced 
sales of Australian wheat or flour dur- 
ing this crop year. It would appear as 
though, if present Argentine prospects 
are maintained, good quantities of old 


wheat should soon be released, but a big 
break on this account is hardly to be 
anticipated. 

Canada for the moment holds the key 
to the situation, and it is hoped that 
Canadian mills will be able to make their 
purchases of wheat for the balance of this 
crop on equal, if not on most favored 
nation, terms, from the wheat pools in 
their own country. At present the prices 
asked by Canadian millers are compara- 
tively above those asked by London mills, 
and if real business is wanted in London, 
the prices at which Canadian millers are 
prepared to sell must be more competi- 
tive. 

Imported Flours—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered at 43@44s per 280 lbs, 
November, and at 43s 6d@44s 6d, De- 
cember and January. Canadian export 
patents are offered at 40s 9d@4ls, No- 
vember, and at 4ls 6d, December and 
January. Canadian exports, milled in 
bond in the United States, after declin- 
ing to 40s 9d, are 41s 3d, prompt ship- 
ment, and 42s 3d, December and Janu- 
ary. Ontario 90 per cent winter wheat 
patents are offered at 39s 3d. 

Australian flours are in small supply 
on the spot, and 44s@44s 6d, ex-store, 
can be realized. For shipping or 
shipped, 40s is asked, for December ship- 
ment 39s 6d, and for January 38s 6d. 


Low grade flours are in quiet demand. 
Minneapolis low grades are only occa- 
sionally offered, one mill cabling 28s. 
Plate low grades are unchanged at 23s 
6d@23s 9d, c.i.f. 

Home Milled Flour.—London millers 
have advanced their official quotation for 
straight run flour Is, to 44s, delivered, 
which is equal to 39s 6d, c.i.f. There is, 
however, no doubt that less than this 
figure is being accepted, which makes the 
price asked for Canadian milled flour 
comparatively high. 

Wheat Prices——Manitoba wheat is 
higher, with No. 1 northern offered at 
53s 9d qr, October-November at 52s 74d 
@52s 10'2d, and November-December at 
52s 83d@52s 6d. No. 2 northern, for No- 
vember shipment, is offered at 51s 6d, No. 
8, on passage, at 51s 742d, No. 2 mixed 
durum, for November shipment, at 49s, 
and Australian wheat, for December- 
January, at 52s 3d. Business has been 
done in German wheats at 48s 6d@49s 
for November and December shipment. 

Flour Arrivals.—Arrivals of flour in 
London last week were small. The quan- 
tities are as follows, in sacks of 280 lbs 
each: from the United States, 8,737; Can- 
ada, 6,274; Continent, 1,696. 


Liverpoot, Enc., Nov. 11.—There is a 
good demand for home milled flour, and 
in the Liverpool district bookings have 
been on a much larger scale, but in 
many cases low prices have been ac- 
cepted. Millers, in view of the steadier 
tone, are holding more firmly for a Is 
advance. Canadian millers are steadily 
raising their quotations for winter ship- 
ment, offers for export grade being 40s 
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6d per 280 lbs, against 39s a week ago. 
Australian parcels for shipment are 6d 
dearer. English top patents are quoted 
at 42s 6d@43s 6d, English straights 41s, 
and English milled Manitobas 41@44s, 
delivered. 

Europe’s Wheat.—There are two de- 
velopments affecting the wheat market 
which appear to merit some attention. 
One is the rather better demand from 
United Kingdom millers, and the other 
a smaller continental call. In connection 
with variations in demand, it is well to 
mention the small stocks in our ports 
and our small native crop, while on the 
Continent growers appear to be market- 
ing more freely the large crops recently 
harvested. In France, exchange diffi- 
culties have forced up prices, thereby 
inducing farmers to market more freely, 
and at the same time millers find it more 
advantageous to mill home grown wheat 
than foreign. Italy is also affected by 
similar causes. Germany is shipping 
some 560,000 bus wheat weekly, and is 
expected to maintain this rate until the 
end of November. In central Europe, 
Jugoslavian wheat is being offered in 
neighboring countries without finding 
buyers. The opinion is held that a good 
deal of the recent continental buying in 
Canada was made with the idea of se- 
curing supplies of strong wheat for the 
future. These facts will probably lead 
to a continuance of fluctuating markets, 
but possibly the demand, coupled by 
steady holding in Canada, may have most 
influence. 


Gtascow, Scottanp, Nov. 9.—The mar- 
ket continues very dull. Bakers are still 
worried over the food council campaign 
on bread prices, and some leading ones 
in Glasgow, whose bread production is 
on a large scale, assert that, since they 
cut the retail charge for the 4-lb loaf to 
912d, they are faced with unprofitable 
production. The alternatives are either 
to reduce the quality of the loaf or run 
at a loss until January, when they hope 
flour will be cheaper. 

Bakers Buying Cautiously —Bakers 
are not disposed to buy much flour. They 
are acting cautiously, in the belief that 
lower price levels may be reached. For 
what business is available, the home mill- 
ers are still able to undersell Canadian 
millers. 

No. 2 red winter wheat has brought 
more money than No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba, which is rather unusual. Traders 
are watching the Canadian position with 
interest. They note that receipts are as 
big at Winnipeg and Fort William as 
they were last year, and they are puzzled 
at the price not being lower. 
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Home Millers’ Prices—The current 

rice for home milled flours on the c.i.f. 

asis are 88s@39s 6d and 41s per 280 
lbs for early delivery, and about 36s 64d, 
88s 6d, and 40s 6d for December-Janu- 
ary. 

Imported Flours.—Manitobas are of- 
fered at 41s@4ls 6d per sack, c.i-f.; 
American winters have advanced in val- 
ues, being now 48@49s; Canadian winters 
are offered at 40@4ls; Australian, for 
November shipment, is offered at 40s, 
and new crop Australian for December- 
January shipment at 38s 6d. Buffalo 
flour, nominally made from No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba wheat, is offered at 40s 
9a, c.i.f., but its quality is not as well 
liked as that of the Manitoba flours from 
Canada, and not much business is bein 
attracted by the lower price. Flour an 
wheat stocks and arrivals are not heavy. 


Betrast, Iretranp, Nov. 9.—Cabled 
prices have fluctuated considerably, but 
the net result is that the position is prac- 
tically unchanged for shipment. 

Trade Extremely Slow.—It appears 
impossible to do any business of impor- 
tance. The fault cannot be attributed to 
home millers, as they have advanced 
their prices and are now asking much 
the same figure as over-sea mills. Any 
present cutting in prices is being done 
by importers who have flour arriving, 
and compared with shipment prices they 
are asking very reasonable figures. An 
arrival of 30,000 bags Manitoba short 
patents is offered at 42s 6d, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, but it is not easy to sell because 
bakers maintain that it shows them a 
loss, in view of the present price of 
bread. In Dublin the situation is better, 
as bread prices are not so low. 

Imported Flour.—Shipment prices for 
best short Manitoba patents are 44s, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 44s 6d, Dublin. Ex- 
port patents are scarce on spot, and the 
price is about 40s. For shipment, mills 
would not take under 42s. Minneapolis 
flours are out of line in comparison with 
Manitobas, as one well-known brand is 
quoted at 44s 6d@45s, delivered. These 
flours are unsalable except in small re- 
tail quantities, as Manitoba short patents 
are much better value. American soft 
winters are still out of line at 48@44s, 
c.i.f., while local millers ask 44s, deliv- 
ered, and English can be had at 44@45s. 

Shipments.—Shipments to Belfast for 
the week ending Oct. 24 were nil, against 
2,000 sacks in the previous week, bring- 
ing the total since Aug. 1 to 86,000 
sacks. Shipments to Dublin for the same 
period were 1,000 sacks, against none in 
the previous week, making the total since 
Aug. 1 10,000 sacks, 








Glasgow Press Controversy Regarding Bleached 
and Treated Flour 


A newspaper controversy, started by 
Andrew Law, the well-known Glasgow 
flour importer, on the fallacies of the 
opposition to white bread, has developed 
into a discussion of bleached and treated 
flour and of its moisture content. Re- 
plying to a critic, Mr. Law writes: “I 
am entirely unconvinced that electric 
bleaching does any harm whatever to 
flour, and the practice is common in mill- 
ing here and abroad. I am not even con- 
vineed that the very small quantity of 
calcium phosphate which is used in treat- 
ing flour has any injurious effects. As 
to firms guaranteeing their flour un- 
bleached and untreated, I know that most 
in the trade possess such guaranties 
made by exporting millers (there are a 
number of them in my own office). If 
they are fastidious in passing them on, 
it is probably because they know that 
bleached flour is next to impossible to 
detect. As evidence, I know of a recent 
case where a sample was divided into 
two portions and submitted to the same 
chemist for analysis as two distinct sam- 
ples. One was condemned, the other 
passed as unbleached. 

“For years I have used every influence 
within my power to bring about a - 


ernment inquiry into the whole subject. - 


I had two letters in the London * 8 
about a year ago. I pleaded there for a 
government inquiry. One of my reasons 
for sending those letters was that I knew 
America was at least 20 years ahead of 


us in this matter. Bleached flour may be 
sold in every state of the Union, the only 
proviso being that the word ‘bleached’ 
must be branded on the sacks. But the 
city of New York stands alone. The sale 
of bleached flour is prohibited there. The 
branding regulation does not apply to 
exported flour. 

“Another very important regulation, 
however, does apply to all flour, either 
used domestically or exported. That is 
that the sale of flour containing more 
than 13.5 per cent of water is illegal, this 
being the full moisture content of normal 
flour. There is no such limitation in this 
country. It happens that certain treat- 
ment can be employed to conceal the 
presence of an excess of moisture, either 
natural or added in milling. . . . 

“It was mainly for this reason that I 
have always endeavored, as far as my 
personal influence went, to bring about 
a government inquiry into the whole sub- 
ject, and I am sure the various master 
bakers’ associations could not use their 
undoubted power to better purpose than 
to press for such an inquiry, not only in 
their own interest but in the general in- 
terest of the public. They have their op- 
portunity now, when the food council is 
claiming the right to supervise the price 
of bread, because it is obvious that the 
Hye cost of bread is materially affected 

y the bread productive capacity of the 
flour from which it is made.” ~ 

Another correspondent, writing under 


a nom de plume in criticism of Mr. Law’s 
views, says: “When referring to the 
moisture in flour in America as 1342 per 
cent it should be quite clear that a state- 
ment of that sort is utterly meaningless 
unless it says what the method of test is. 
In America three types of oven are used, 
and in no spot on the globe are more 
divergent results obtained, a difference 
of 1% per cent on the same flour due to 
the oven—i. e., a flour at 134% per cent 
on one side of a street may be 15 per 
cent on the other. Mr. Law is surely 
aware of this; if not, then with all def- 
erence I suggest that he ought to be, and 
that when making an assertion of this 
nature he should either qualify or am- 
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plify, and not let it go forth in this bald 
fashion, as otherwise a false impression 
is created. 

“Mr. Law speaks of it being possible to 
conceal excess moisture in flour by some 
kind of treatment in milling. I have been 
engaged all my life in flour milling, and 
thought myself quite well abreast of al 
that is going on in milling and milling 
engineering and all the refinements in use 
—or not in use—whether these are good, 
bad, or indifferent; but I must confess 
myself as quite ignorant of all knowledge 
of the process which Mr. Law hints at. 
As a mere matter of interest in a milling 
subject some information regarding this 
would be very desirable.” 








Solemnity Marks the Seventh Celebration of 
Armistice Day in London 


OR the seventh year in succession, 

the city of London solemnly cele- 

brated Armistice Day on Nov. 11. 
The great ones of the land, together with 
a multitude of other men and women, 
gathered around the cenotaph, where an 
impressive ceremony was held. At ex- 
actly 11 o’clock in the morning, maroons 
were fired, announcing the commence- 
ment of the two-minute silence. In Lon- 
don this silence is strictly maintained, 
and this year it was particularly awe- 
inspiring, the only sound breaking upon 
the ear being the fluttering of the wings 
of pigeons which were disturbed by the 
unwonted noise of the explosions. 

As the great assembly stood motion- 
less with bowed heads, a thrilling sense 
of baggage and dependence, the one 
upon the other, was experienced. This 
feeling of brotherhood has been especially 
emphasized this year. The leaders of the 
churches have appealed to the nation to 
try to realize that the distress which now 
exists throughout the country, owing to 


unemployment, is a menace to peace. 
They have called upon all classes to ri 
themselves of the spirit of mistrust and 
to unite in attempts to abolish what they 
consider a more insidious peril to the 
nation than that which was faced in 191+. 

The new feeling of the public toward 
Armistice Day was marked by the cele- 
brations in the evening. Formerly these 
have been the cause for much levity, but 
this year the Albert Hall, where in pr: 
vious years a large ball has been held, 
was the scene of a religious service con 
ducted by the Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard, 
vicar of St. Martins in the Fields, who is 
well known to many Americans who have 
visited London. A service conducted b 
the Archbishop of Canterbury was als: 
broadcast from the London wireless sta- 
tion all over England. 

Many thousands of pounds were real 
ized by the sale of poppies made by dis 
abled ex-service men, and the fund 
obtained therefrom will be used in aid 
of disabled soldiers and sailors. 








BRITISH EXHIBITION 
SHOWS LARGE LOSS 


Lonnon, Ene., Nov. 11.—With impres- 
sive ceremony the British Empire Exhi- 
bition here was recently closed by the 
Duke and Duchess of York. The duke 
read a message from the King, in which 
he stated that the exhibition had marked 
an important stage in the history of the 
British Empire and had taught the peo- 
ple much of the productive capacity of 
Great Britain and its colonies. He hoped 
that these lessons would not be forgotten, 
and that the British commonwealth of 
nations would strive to attain a spirit of 
mutual trust, 

The final touch was given to the clos- 
ing ceremony by a performance of the 
most successful attraction of the exhibi- 
tion since its opening two years ago, a 
military torchlight tattoo. This tattoo 
has been described as a drama illustrat- 
ing the perfect co-ordination of the minds 
and muscles of both man and beasts to an 
appointed end, and the enthusiasm which 
it aroused caused its performances to be 
extended over double the period original- 
ly intended. Night after night every seat 
was occupied in the exhibition’s stadium, 
which could accommodate about 100,000 
persons. The tattoo was a financial suc- 
cess, the profit being estimated at £100,- 
000, and undoubtedly caused the loss of 
the exhibition to be less than anticipated 
some time ago. 

The number of persons visiting the ex- 
hibition this year was 9,699,231, against 
17,403,267 in 1924. It is estimated that 
the financial loss incurred by the exhibi- 
tion is between £1,750,000 and £2,000,000. 





NEW TYPE OF WHEAT IN ITALY 

Italian farmers are displaying the 
greatest interest in a new type of wheat 
which has been produced as the result of 
extensive experiments in Italy. At pres- 
ent the chief trouble with the wheat 
crops in Italy is that farmers have to 
contend with the ravages of lodging, rust 
and scorching caused by the excessive 
heat in June. The new type, known as 
Ardito, has been tested each year since 
1921, and has given very satisfactory re- 
sults. Fields planted to Ardito “were 
unscathed by any of the pests common 


to Italy, and yields per acre as high as 7 
bus have been obtained. 

It is expected that in the coming sea 
son one fifth of Italy’s wheat fields wil! 
be sown to this new variety. Anothe 
advantage of Ardito is that it ripens at 
least 12 days earlier than any other typ: 
in use in Italy, and permits of the grow 
ing of a secondary crop after the har 
vest. The new variety is very shor 
strawed. 





FLOUR LAWS CHANGED IN FRANCE 

The French ministry of agriculture ha: 
published a regulation whereby flours 01 
both hard and soft wheat which are des 
tined for the manufacture of biscuits. 
pastry, and macaroni may be made at «a 
rate of extraction inferior to that at 
present prevailing. Reservation is made, 
however, that deliveries of such flour 
may only be made to those manufactur- 
ers who were authorized to use such 
flours before the publication of the new 
regulation. 


RUSSIAN WHEAT SHIPMENTS 
LESS THAN RUMORED 


According to the Constantinople office 
of the United States Department of Com- 
merce, the shipments of wheat from Rus- 
sia passing and destined to Constantino- 
ple from Aug. 1 to Oct. 23 totaled 8,366,- 
000 bus. It is considered that shipments 
via other routes have been very small. 
Judged by pre-war experience, Russian 
grain exports during this period should 
be much larger than the average for the 
crop year. On this basis, the movement 
of Russian grain to date has fallen far 
behind the export program credited to 
Russia in trade rumors. 

It is stated that, in late October, wheat 
prices in interior Russia ranged 95c@ 
$1.25 bu. If the estimated cost of deliv- 
ery to western European markets is add- 
ed to these figures, it is indicated that 
the Russian government must be having 
great difficulty in not selling its wheat at 
a loss. 

The situation would appear to be re- 
lieved, however, by the fact that the 
minimum local prices of rye, oats and 
barley seem to afford a profit in export- 
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SEATTLE 


Mill reports indicate only moderate 
flour sales in coast markets last week. 
Washington mills, however, have been se- 
curing a larger proportion of the bakery 
trade this crop year than last, on ac- 
count of their ability to undersell hard 
wheat foreign flours. This is due to the 
high premiums commanded by Montana 
wheat and to a bountiful crop of Wash- 
ington spring wheat, much of it of choice 
juality. 

Domestic Flour Prices——Washington 
flour quotations, carloads, coast, Nov. 27: 
amily patent, $8.40@8.80 bbl, basis 
19-lb cottons; pastry flour, $7.50@7.70, 
98’s; standard patent, $7.80@8; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $8.70@9.40. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms, Nov. 27: Da- 
kota, $9.50@10; Montana, $8.90@9.15. 

Export Trade.—The oriental export 
flour trade has been lifeless. Reports 
from Shanghai are to the effect that the 
mills there have been operating heavily, 
and have purchased sufficient foreign 
wheat for November, December and 
January shipment to continue to do so. 
These mills have been supplying North 
China markets at prices which American 
mills cannot even approach. The situa- 
tion at Hongkong and in South China is 
somewhat less discouraging, judging 
from inquiries, though at present it holds 
out little promise for business in Ameri- 
can flour in the near future. Sales to the 
Philippines have been of good volume. 

There has been no export flour business 
with the United Kingdom or the Conti- 
nent, and only moderate. bookings for 
South America. 

Export Flour Prices.—Prevailing ex- 
port quotations, Nov. 27: Hongkong and 
North China ports, soft wheat straights 
and clears, $7.60 bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, 
or $6.90, net, f.a.s., basis 49-lb cottons; 
patents, $8.65, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, or 
$7.90, net, f.a.s; to the United Kingdom, 
soft wheat straights 45s, and hard wheat 
straights 47c, c.i.f., per 280 Ibs, jutes. 


WHEAT 


Exporters and millers were in the 
market occasionally for wheat last week, 
but withdrew with the rapid advance in 
prices after midweek. Prompt wheat 
quotations, sacked, coast, Nov. 27: soft 
white, $1.59 bu; western white, $1.58; 
hard winter and western red, $1.54; 
northern spring, $1.56; Big Bend blue- 
stem and Baart, $1.60@1.61. i 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

a 2 APSR 26,635 50 
Previous week . -o- 238,788 43 
Year ago ...... wh 49 
SON GOP asec ccasces 33,958 64 
Three years ago .......... 41,776 79 
Four years ago ........... 17,419 33 
Five years ago ........... 11,031 21 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

on eee 33,263 58 
Previous week ........... 38,863 68 
DT 56.5 thin t 9446.06 6 604 14,331 25 
DwWe PONTE ABO ... cd cvcces 53,957 95 
Three years ago .......... 25,573 45 
Four years ago ........... 29,463 52 
Five years ago ........... 4,470 8 


A bill has been introduced in the state 
legislature imposing a tonnage tax on 
commercial feedstuffs. 

The Federal Reserve Bank for this dis- 
trict, in its report issued last week, stated 
that there was a slight increase in busi- 
ness activity during October in coast 
states, with a decline in industrial em- 


ployment. Since the report was written, 
labor unemployment has materially in- 
creased in north Pacific Coast territory. 

The British steamer Fernmoor has 
been chartered by Balfour, Guthrie & 
Co. for wheat for January loading at 
Portland, the first full grain cargo from 
this coast for a long time. 

The Pacific Northwest Advisory Board 
to the car service division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association will hold its 
first regular meeting at Seattle, Dec. 4, 
attended by representatives of most lines 
of business activity of the Pacific North- 
west and of the railroads which serve 
this section. Reports from various com- 
modity committees of the railroads will 
form the basis for recommendations for 
handling freight traffic. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

The continued advances in wheat 
brought higher flour prices, but did not 
change the general attitude of northern 
California buyers, who persist in confin- 
ing their purchases to immediate require- 
ments. Very few bakers have secured 
their stocks for the winter season, and 
mill representatives declare that there 
have been few commitments for extended 
periods. The flour movement, however, 
continues normal from the Pacific North- 
west and the eastern states, while Cali- 
fornia mills have shown greater activity 
than a year ago. The mills of Utah and 
Idaho, which supply considerable flour to 
California, are operating to a larger per- 
centage of capacity than a year ago, while 
Kansas, Montana, Dakota and other 
states further east are making consider- 
able shipments into this state. 

California mills did not change quota- 
tions on family patent last week, the price 
remaining on Nov. 28 at $9.10 bbl, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other com- 
mon milling points, basis 98-lb cotton 
bags. However, there was a change in 
prices of second patents and various soft 
wheat grades. Second patents were 
quoted at $8.40@8.90 bbl, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco, straight grades at $7.80 
@8.20, and cut-offs $8.30. Kansas stand- 
ard patent was quoted at $9.25@9.50 bbl, 
Montana standard patents $9.30@9.50, 
Dakota standard patents $9.50@9.75, and 
Oregon-Washington straight grades $7.50 
@7.85. 

Wheat prices advanced on Nov. 28 on 
the San Francisco Grain Exchange to 
$2.70@2.75 per 100 lbs. 


NOTES 


J. S. Goldie, of the Perfection Bread 
Co., Sacramento, recently was in San 
Francisco. 

G. W. Skinner, of the Washington Bak- 
eries Corporation, Seattle, Wash., was a 
recent visitor in San Francisco. 

Reports from nine leading rice produc- 
ing countries shows an increase of 2 per 
cent in the yield over the 1924 crop, ac- 
cording to word received in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Calcutta grain bags have advanced on 
the San Francisco market to 1342@14c 
for immediate delivery and 1444@14%4c 
for June and July, with San Quentin 
bags 13c. 

California’s wheat production for 1925 
was 10,412,000 bus, compared with 4,770,- 
000 in 1924, according to a compilation 
by the Hay, Grain and Feed Dealers’ As- 
sociation. 

Displays of barley, wheat and other 
grains were included in the California 
Orange and Olive Exposition which was 
held at Oroville, and was opened by 
Luther Burbank. 

Oakland is to have a new baking 
school, where the art of piping and orna- 
mentation as applied to pastry is to be 


taught, according to John F. Parrish, 
San Francisco, the school’s founder. 

Among the companies joining in the 
establishment of the Fillmore Food Pal- 
ace in San Francisco, which will be 
opened about Dec. 15, are the California 
Baking Co., Harris & Co., crackers and 
cakes, and C. H. Slade, doughnuts. 

Crop conditions in Australia have ap- 
parently been improved by recent rains, 
according to reports received by San 
Francisco grain men. The crop is now 
estimated at 115,000,000 bus, compared 
with 152,000,000 harvested last year. 

Roy N. Bishop, chairman of the Sperry 
Flour Co. directorate, led the successful 
San Francisco drive to raise $400,000 for 
the Californians, Inc., of which he is 
president, the principal portion of the 
fund to be used in advertising northern 
and central California. 

After inspecting various Pacific Coast 
bakeries which have been included in 
the Continental Baking Corporation, 
Wade D. Holland, president, and other 
officials of the corporation, have returned 
to the East. While on the tour they an- 
nounced that they planned to inspect 106 
plants belonging to the company. 

Bread dough is being used for sculptur- 
ing at the Oakland city prison, where two 
foreigners declared to be real artists have 
been held for some time, one for deporta- 
tion and the other for disturbing the 
peace. Jose Osini, one of the sculptors, 
says that bread dough is not a substitute 
for modeling clay with him, for he has 
always used it for this work. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


PORTLAND 

The flour market was unchanged last 
week, but the tone was very firm and a 
general advance is expected. Family 
patents were quoted on Nov. 28 at $8.65 
bbl, hard wheat second patents at $9.25, 
and blue-stem second patents at $8.25. 
The volume of buying is still light. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Nov. 22-28 ... (é0ee0000 De 47 
Previous week ........ .. 80,614 49 
, D  Sedoaycceesccnes Bee 53 
Two years ago ........ .. 58,366 94 
Three years ago ...... ... 30,584 53 
Four years ago ..... teves See 49 
ae DORER GD 0.606 v00sees 13,895 28 


The advance in wheat has caused farm- 
ers to be more disposed to sell, and trad- 
ing, therefore, has been of very fair pro- 
portions. Demand is strong. Club and 
soft white were quoted on Nov. 28 at 
$1.58 bu, northern spring at $1.5342, and 
hard winter and western red at $1.52. 
The best buyers have been exporters, who 
are understood to have worked several 
cargoes as well as a number of parcel 
lots. 

J. M. LownspDate. 





FARMERS IN FAVOR OF 
CO-OPERATIVE METHODS 


Omanta, Nes.—The Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Grain & Live Stock State Associa- 
tion of Nebraska held its annual conven- 
tion in Omaha recently. Re-election of 
all officers for the ensuing year and the 
adoption of various resolutions featured 
the convention. 

The officers re-elected were: J. C. Can- 
aday, president; M. E. Morrison, vice 
president; J. W. Shorthill, secretary- 
treasurer. Resolutions adopted included 
those favoring congressional action on 
full control of interstate traffic of all 
common carriers by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the development of 
Missouri River transportation as part 
of a plan for the complete development 
of inland waterways, and the appoint- 
ment of a committee of the association to 
confer with the Farmers’ Union of Ne- 
braska with a view to joining in a plan 
for marketing grain. The convention 
went on record as opposed to increased 
freight rates on farm products until. the 
agricultural industry is placed on a plane 
of equality with other business in regard 
to returns on investment and labor. It 
also protested against the rights of rail- 
roads to returns on excessive valuations 
or unnecessary facilities, and the increase 
of the present gasoline tax, although it 
favored a special license on commercial 
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trucks as being responsible for much of 
the cost of road maintenance. 

A. J. Weaver, Falls City, Neb., who 
spoke on “Development of the Missouri 
River for Transportation,” declared that 
the Central West is “a marooned empire 
—it must have outlets to the sea.” Mr. 
Weaver scouted the assumption that de- 
velopment of the waterways will ruin the 
railroads, and cited the Great Lakes as 
an example where the improvement of 
waterways had aided the railroads. 

Chris L. Christensen, economist of the 
federal Department of Agriculture, spoke 
on the “Essentials of Co-operative Mar- 
keting.” 

“The co-operative movement among 
farmers,” Mr. Christensen said, “has had 
rapid growth during the last 15 years. 
The total number of farmers’ organiza- 
tions in the United States is now in ex- 
cess of 12,000, with a membership of 
about 2,500,000, and doing an annual 
business of more than _ $2,500,000,000. 
There has been an increase of nearly 200 
per cent in the number of associations 
Since 1915... . 

“One of the greatest problems of com- 
mercial agriculture today is a proper 
balance between production and market 
demand. National science is showing the 
isolated farmers how to increase their 
production. Unless this production is in 
line with demand, it is not going to be 
profitable. Co-operative action in dis- 
tribution by himself with his fellow- 
producers is essential in order that he 
may bring production in line with dis- 
tribution.” 

The Omaha Grain Exchange gave a 
banquet on the floor of the exchange to 
the delegates of the convention, A. H. 
Bewsher, of the Bewsher Grain Co., act- 
ing as toastmaster. Governor McMullen 
and several members of the grain trade 
delivered addresses. 

The Nebraska State Elevator Man- 
agers’ Association, which held a joint 
session with the farmers’ organization, 
re-elected M. L. Crandell and J. W. Hub- 
bard, president and vice president, re- 
spectively. J. W. Shorthill serves as 
secretary-treasurer of both organizations. 
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New Yorx, N. Y.—There is no de- 
mand for buckwheat flour, and prices 
are higher. Quotations ranged around 
$3.25 per 100 Ibs, bulk, on Nov. 28. 

Burrato.—Offerings of buckwheat are 
light, but buyers are holding off in an 
effort to depress the market, which is 
considered high for this time of the year. 
Buckwheat was quoted at $1.80@1.85 per 
100 Ibs on Nov. 28, 

Cuicaco.—There is practically no 
change in buckwheat flour. Demand is 
quiet, and as buyers have stocks large 
enough for a few weeks, no immediate 
improvement is expected. White buck- 
wheat flour was quoted, Nov. 28, at $3.40 
@3.50 per 100 Ibs. 

Mitwavukere.—The state crop report 
says the buckwheat crop in Wisconsin is 
8 per cent more than last year. The 
federal report places the 1925 yield on 
the same basis as 1924. Despite this fact, 
the buckwheat market is 15¢ bu higher, 
current offerings being light, and the 
demand improved. Nominal quotations, 
Nov. 28, per 100 Ibs: silver hull, $1.70@ 
1.80; Japanese, $1.85@1.90. 

Toronto.—Deliveries of buckwheat are 
improving, and a fairly good demand 
exists in this market. Prices are 2c bu 
higher than a week ago. Quotations, 
Nov. 28: good quality buckwheat, 72@ 
76c bu, track, country points. 





VIOLATORS OF FEED LAWS FINED 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—A recent investiga- 
tion has revealed that many firms are 
selling brands of fertilizer and feeds 
which are not registered as required by 
law. Prosecutions were recently ordered 
against 142 parties, and of this number 
96 were fined for selling nonregistered 
biands. In a few cases the material be- 
ing sold contained less of the constitu- 
ents than the displayed guaranty speci- 
fied. The law requires every brand of 
fertilizer and feed sold in the state to 
be registered with the department of 
agriculture. 
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CLEVELAND SHIPPERS 
REPORTED ACTIVE 


As Close of Navigation Approaches, Ton- 
nage for Storage Purposes Is Keenly In- 
quired for—Activity in Canada 


CLEVELAND, Onto.—Cleveland vessel 
owners report considerable grain tonnage 
for early December loadings. Shippers 
are active in the market for storage ca- 
pacity for spring deliveries. For handy 
loading ships on Nov. 30 3%c bu was 
the top bid for Buffalo, and some ton- 
nage was booked at that figure. Two 
big steamers were chartered to load at 
Fort William during the first week of 
December for Buffalo, the price being 4c. 
Two large vessels and a third of mod- 
erate capacity were chartered at the 
close of last week to take cargoes at the 
Head of the Lakes early in December, 
the grain to be held for spring delivery 
at Buffalo or Georgian Bay ports at 
54%4c. This figure is the highest for car- 
rying charges reported by Cleveland ves- 
sel owners this season. 

Grain carriers are reporting for car- 
goes-rapidly at the Head of the Lakes, 
and there is a big line-up at the ele- 
vators in Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur. Regular insurance rates expired 
Nov. 30. For this reason chartering for 
December loading has not been very ac- 
tive in Cleveland. High winds have com- 
pelled several big grain ships to seek 
shelter. Fifteen were tied up at White- 
fish Point. Thus far four vessels have 
been named to hold grain cargoes at the 
Canadian Head of the Lakes. Some 
figuring for December loading, the grain 
to be unloaded upon arrival at Buffalo 
during early December, has been done at 
around 5c. 

Steamers sailing after Dec. 1 will have 
to pay extra insurance at the rate of 
one half of 1 per cent for the first five 
days of the month; three quarters of 1 
per cent from Dec. 5 to 9, and 1 per 
cent from Dec. 9 to 12, in addition to the 
regular rate. Vessels moving with grain 
cargoes in December must have four car- 
rying rates to take care of the extra in- 


surance. 
J. H. Wess. 


Cheaper Rates to Hawaii 

Effective Jan. 1, 1926, freight rates 
between San Francisco and the Hawaiian 
Islands will be reduced from $6 ton to 
$5.75, this being the first rate reduction 
made in three years. The rate changes 
will affect the Matson and Oceanic lines 
from San Francisco and the Los Angeles 
Steamship Co. from Los Angeles. 


Duluth Shipping Season Closing 

Dututu, Minn.—Vessel chartering is 
very slow, due to the fact that, while 
grain is loading heavily, there are prac- 
tically no new sales being made. Vessels 
on Nov. 30 were asking 4c bu on wheat, 
Duluth to Buffalo. For Georgian Bay 
delivery the rate was 342@4c, For stor- 
age room there seemed to be no demand, 
and no rate for this class of tonnage 
could be obtained. If some belated buy- 
ers of grain develop within the next few 
days, some demand will be created, but 
otherwise the season of chartering is 
practically over. 

At the Canadian Head of the Lakes 
about 50 boats are said to be chartered 
to go out and there is some talk of fail- 
ure to obtain all the grain necessary to 
fill the contracts. 

Bids of 5%c bu for grain from the 
Canadian Head of the Lakes for winter 
storage are reported to have been made 
without bringing out any tonnage. 


Canadian Ocean Bookings Smaller 
Toronto, Ont.—Inquiry from Cana- 
dian mills for ocean space for flour has 
fallen off, compared with a few weeks 
ago. Bookings are more limited, but are 
fairly steady. Quotations, Nov. 28, for 


December shipment: London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Glasgow, 20c per 100 lbs; 
Belfast, Dublin, Leith, Newcastle, Hull, 
Avonmouth, 21c; Aberdeen, 29c; Dun- 
dee, 28c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Ham- 
burg, 20c. 


Vessels carrying grain on the Great 
Lakes will as usual be required to pay 
extra rates for hull insurance on any 
voyages made after Dec. 1. The grain 
movement will continue till ice inter- 
feres. Steamers which sail in December 
will have to pay extra insurance at the 
rate of one half of 1 per cent for the 
first five days, three quarters of 1 per 
cent from Dec. 5 to 9, and 1 per cent 
from Dec. 9 to 12, in addition to the 
regular rate. 


New York Canal Closed 

Burrato, N. Y.—Navigation on the 
New York state barge canal has offi- 
cially closed, after what was probably 
the most prosperous season in its his- 
tory. Wooden barges were not permit- 
ted to clear from terminals last week, 
but steel boats cleared up to the close. 


Canadian Pacific Shipping Brisk 

Vancouver, B. C.—Ocean freight rates 
are considerably firmer. December and 
January charters were quoted on Nov. 
28 at 32s 6d@35s ton. Liner parcel 
space was firm, and held at 35s. This 
was approximately 5s ton higher than the 
rate prevailing in the previous week. 
Considerable space has been booked for 
December and January at these prices, 
and an increased volume of both parcel 
space and charters is expected. 


Wheat Cargo Booked in Portland 

Porttanp, Orecon. — The British 
steamer Fernmoor has been chartered for 
a full cargo of wheat for the United 
Kingdom. This is the first engagement 
of this kind reported for a number of 
weeks. The rate was not made public. 
Parcel space has been booked at 32s 6d 
ton, with steamship agents asking 35s 
for late January sailings. 


Commission Increases Rail Rates 

SeattLe, Wasu.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued an order, 
effective Dec. 28, prohibiting the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad from meeting water 
competition on many commodities mov- 
ing between Oregon and California 
points, and vice versa, which it has here- 
tofore done. The Commission has denied 
the railroad’s petition for vacation of 
the order, and a new tariff has been filed 
by the Southern Pacific. Rates on bags 
and bagging are increased from 39'2c 
to $1.06; on bakery goods, crackers, etc., 
from 58c to $1.48. 


OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Dec. 1, 1925, in cents per 100 Ibs: 








co From ‘ 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Antwerp .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Bettas .occce 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 eeee 

Bergen ...... 27.00 ‘12008 Eee 
Bordeaux ... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 ease 
Bremen ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Bristol ...... 24.00 .... .... 24.00 eevee 
Cardiff ...... $4.00 .... coos 34,00 o9es 
Copenhagen.. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
«+++ 21.00 21.00 ones 

oot 2000 Gee 

. 21.00. 21.00 

eves SB.08 100. 

27.00 27.00 27.00 
Gibraltar .... 40.00 .... coos cess cece 
Glasgow ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Gothenburg... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 esee 
Hamburg ... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Havre ....... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 sees 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
errr 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 eeee 
Leith ........ 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 or 
Liverpool .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
London ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Londonderry. 21.00 .... 21.00 .... aor 
Malmé ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 “ene 
Manchester .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Maraciiies ... 36.00 .2.2 cese cove a0 ee 
Newcastle ... 31.00 .... see2 seee etee 
GUO scscisee 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Pirweus ...... BS.BO 2cee cave voce cave 
Rotterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
ee eee eee nee 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stettin ...... BO.GO cose sees. cess swe 

Stockholm ... 29.00 - 29.00 29.00 





RAINS DAMAGE COTTON CROP 

A cotton crop of 15,298,000 bales of 
500 Ibs gross weight each is indicated by 
prospects on Nov. 14, as reported to the 
Department of Agriculture by growers 
and others. This estimate is 88,000 bales 
below the one issued on Nov. 1. During 
the first half of November heavy or fre- 
quent rains caused considerable losses to 
open cotton. High water has also caused 
some losses in the lower Mississippi val- 
ley. The rains have also resulted in some 
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further lowering in the grade of unpicked 
cotton. 

From a third to a fourth of the crop 
is still in the fields in Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, northwestern Texas and New 
Mexico. In Missouri only about half has 
been gathered, and the remainder is be- 
ing picked under great difficulties. In 
all these states the final yield is still de- 
pendent on weather conditions. In some 
sections the grade of the lint and seed 
still in the fields has already been re- 
duced to such an extent that at the pres- 
ent low price there is a tendency to leave 
some cotton unpicked. 


RUSSIA FORBIDS 
EXPORTS OF WHEAT 


Soviet Government Has Overestimated Crop 
by 3,500,000 Tons—Peasants Hiding 
Wheat to Guard Against Famine 





A press dispatch from Riga on Nov. 
28 stated that further exportation of 
grain by Russia has been prohibited by 
the Soviet government. Russia is re- 
ported to have overestimated its crop by 
8,500,000 tons. Prices are so high that 70 
provincial exchanges have been ordered 
to curtail operations to a minimum, mak- 
ing only enough purchases to supply the 
interior market. It was stated that the 
crops this year would allow the export 
of approximately 1,000,000 tons, but that 
the peasants are hiding their reserve 
supplies to insure against a possible crop 
failure in the north. 

The dispatch stated that the commis- 
sar of finance had declared that the gov- 
ernment, in announcing its export pro- 
gram, had failed to consider the crop 
failure last year, when the country was 
forced to import grain to save itself from 
famine. 


WIN M. CAMPBELL BUYS 
C. J. PATTERSON CORP. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Win M. Campbell, 
formerly one of the most prominent bak- 
ers in the country, last week announced 
the purchase, with associates, of the C. J. 
Patterson Corporation, Kansas City. The 
company operates a technical and op- 
erating service for bakers, including all 
phases of the industry. It also gives 
service to mills and dairies. 

A new organization, to be known as 
the Win Campbell Co., has been incor- 
porated under the laws of Delaware for 
$1,000,000. The officers are: president, 
Win M. Campbell; vice president, J. W. 
Carence; secretary, I. E. Madsen; treas- 
urer, C. J. Patterson. 

The new company will enlarge its ac- 
tivities in the financing and building of 
bakeries, and will maintain the other 
service formerly offered by the C. J. 
Patterson Corporation. Offices have been 
moved from Thirty-first Street and Rob- 
ert Gillham Road to 4050 Pennsylvania 
Avenue. The latter is the address of the 
new Manor Baking Co., which was engi- 
neered and built by Mr. Patterson and 
his associates, 

Mr. Campbell might well be called the 
“father of bakery mergers.” He built 
up the Campbell System, Inc., operating 
a number of plants in the Southwest. 
This was used as a nucleus for the 
formation of the United Bakeries Cor- 
poration. Out of the latter grew the 
present Continental Baking Corporation. 

Mr. Campbell was president of the 
American Bakers Association in 1921. 
He retired from the baking business 
about three years ago. Since that time 
he has devoted his time to extensive real 
estate interests in California and Florida. 








OHIO FARMER’S RECORD CORN YIELD 

Auuiance, Onto.—An Ohio farmer 
again has broken the world’s record in 
corn production. Ira Marshall, Dola, 
this year produced 1,600.1 bus corn on 
10 acres, or 160.01 bus per acre. That is 
25.7 bus an acre above the world’s record 
established in 1922 by W. H. Gilmore, 
of Licking County, with a yield of 1,343.1 
bus from 10 acres. The state’s average 
corn production never has been higher 
than 43.4 bus per acre. Mr. Marshall’s 
yield was on the basis of air dried shelled 
corn. 
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WINTER INCREASES 
CUBAN BREAD SALES 


Natives Eat More Bread, as Fruit Is Not 
Available, and Tourist Invasion 
Also Aids Bakers 


Havana, Cusa, Nov. 25.—With the a} 
proach of cool weather in Cuba, whic), 
marks the beginning of the tourist se 
son, the consumption of bread is increa 
ing. Natives, who live on fruit durin¢ 
the summer, turn to more satisfyin 
food, and the American population i) 
Havana, which doubles in the winte, 
makes it necessary that more flour | 
imported during that season. 

Importations of flour to Havana du: 
ing October totaled 55,954 sacks. Dire: ' 
shipments of Canadian flour suffer: | 
greatly in comparison with importatio: s 
from Minnesota, less than 20 per cent | f 
the total amount being direct consig: - 
ments from Canada. The usual amou:t 
of soft wheat flour was obtained froin 

1 





Virginia, and from 2,000 to 3,000 sac 
came from Texas. The sudden rise 
flour prices during the past three wee! s 
has quieted the market. The maj:r 
part of the trade has refrained fro: 
purchasing Canadian flour, as it awai ; 
an expected decline. 
NOTES 

George S. Ward, formerly president « 
the Ward Baking Co., accompanied | 
Mrs. Ward and Joseph Kerr, secretar 
returned, after spending the summer i 
the North, to their winter home in Cow 
try Club Park, Marianao. 

Milton Snavely Hershey, chairman « 
the board of directors of the Hersh« 
(Pa.) Chocolate Co., and owner of thr: 
sugar mills and the electric railway 
uniting Havana to Matanzas, arrive 
here on Nov. 24 for his periodical wint« 
stay. It is reported that, due to tl 
many obstacles in his path, Mr. Hershe 
has been forced to abandon his proje« 
of building a bridge to unite Havana an 
Casa Blanca. 

M. D. Kenton. 





PURCHASING POWER OF 
FARM GOODS DECLINE* 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 30.—(Sp: 
cial Telegram)—Although agriculture i 
general is in the markets this fall wit 
a well-adjusted output to meet the co: 
sumptive demand, the purchasing pow: 
of farm products has shown a mark« 
decline, the Department of Agricultur 
observes in its Dec. 1 report on th 
farm situation. 

“Food and fiber crops are faring rela 
tively better in the markets than are th: 
feed crops,” the department says 
“Wheat, potatoes, fruit and cotton, fo: 
example, are selling at price levels rela 
tively above corn, hay, oats and barley 
Many corn growers, in particular, ar 
facing an unprofitable outcome on thei: 
chief money crop.” 

This situation exists, the departmen! 
points out, despite acreage adjustment 
calculated to make for well-balancec 
production. 

“Corn acreage last spring was in 
creased 142 per cent over 1924. Then th 
weather increased the crop by nearls 
600,000,000 bus, but even so, it is only 
about an average crop. Potato acreag: 
was reduced 5.7 per cent, but the weathe: 
slashed the crop 100,000,000 bus below 
last year. Cotton acreage was increased 
9 per cent, and the weather boosted th« 
crop over 1,600,000 bales. 

“The live stock situation pieces out 
the picture. Hog production is under 
some stimulus, but cattle have not moved 
into the feed lots in the volume that low 
corn prices might suggest. The eastern 
dairy industry, as indicated by returns 
from the new census, shows a reduction 
in the number of young stock.” 

The department’s index number of 
purchasing power of farm products is 
placed at 87 for October, the lowest this 
year, compared with 93 in August, a base 
of 100 being used for the period 1909-14. 

Gerorce AKERSON. 





With average growing conditions, Ura- 
guay should have 3,700,000 bus wheat 
available for export next year. 
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PRODUCTS | 


Corn has become something of a na- 
tional problem, judging from the recent 
concern at Washington over the Iowa 
farmer. 

Nils A. Olsen, assistant chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, re- 
porting recently on a survey made in co- 
operation with a member of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board to discover credit and 
farm storage conditions in Iowa, said: 

“The recent break in prices is a result, 
primarily, of the large corn crop pro- 
duced this year. Iowa’s yield is the larg- 
st in the history of the state. An analy- 
sis of the situation, however, indicates 
that several factors will tend to offset the 
increased crop. The low carry-over of 
old corn from last year, short feed crops 
n some sections of the country, relatively 
higher prices for hogs and cattle as com- 
»ared with corn prices and a probable in- 
creased feeding demand, a prospective 
increase in the number of hogs to be fed 
next summer, generally good business 
onditions—all are strengthening factors 
n the price situation. On the other hand, 
there are influences which may have a 
weakening effect on prices, such as the 
size of the corn crop, some reduction in 
the number of live stock, and the low 
prices of other feed grains. 

“Ordinarily, the lowest prices for corn 
are reached during the winter months. 
The price trend is usually upward from 
March to July. After July, prices are 
influenced by the prospects for the new 
crop. The producer who has corn to sell 
has the problem of deciding whether the 
seasonal rise in price is likely to yield 
him a profit over the cost of holding. 

“There is much to support the view 
held more or less generally by farmers 
and others conversant with conditions 
that, at present prices, farmers who have 
live stock to feed or are equipped to ob- 
tain and efficiently handle live stock 
should realize good returns by feeding 
corn, and that corn sold for cash should 
go to ma ket in an orderly manner. 
Many bankers and business men of the 
state are encouraging this policy, but in 
order to carry out a program of increas- 
ing live stock holdings, feeding, and or- 
derly marketing, it appears that many 
farmers will need more credit.” 

Corn futures last week had a some- 
what less discouraging trend than in pre- 
vious weeks. Wheat did something to 
stabilize corn, though the latter came 
through the week with a slight net loss, 
while wheat was a slight gainer. Cash 
premiums declined, but demand was fair- 
ly good in spite of larger receipts. High- 
er hog prices and colder weather were 
helpful. 

The cheapness of corn flour in compari- 
son with wheat flour is expected to re- 
sult in increased demand for the former, 
but business at present is only fair. 
Many buyers are holding off until offer- 
ings of new crop become more general. 

Prices of cream meal at various rate 
basing points, per barrel, basis 24’s, rep- 
resenting actual sales: 


Nov. 23-28 Nov. 16-21 
Little Rock ........ $4.35 @4.40 $4.35 @4.90 
~ SoS 4.50@4.60 4.50@5.00 
TROD Bescccccoces 5.00 @5.20 5.08 @6.75 
Dee bac dvewese come @ 4.00 er eee 
CW, 4.30@4.40 coe Dcee 
Missouri River ..... ....@4.00 oo0.c @ecce 


*Group 1 $4.50@4.60, group 3 $4.50@4.60, 
New Orleans $4.50; previous week, group 1 
$4.50@5, New Orleans $4.70. tGroup 1 $5, 
group 2 $5.20; previous week, group 1 $5.08 
@6.75, group 2 $5.28@5.40. 

Minneapotis.—Receipts of corn are 
very light. There is practically no old 
corn on the market. Old No. 2 yellow, if 
there was any for sale, would probably 
bring 10c bu over the Chicago December. 
New No. 3 yellow on track at Minne- 
apolis is quoted at 3c over Chicago De- 
cember, No. 4 yellow 3@5c under, and 
No. 5 10@12c under. The demand for 
new corn, temporarily, is light. 

Sr. Lovis.—Favorable weather condi- 
tions prevailed the greater part of last 
week, and receipts show an increase 6ver 
the previous week. The market was fair- 
ly active, but prices on Nov. 28 showed 
little change from the previous week’s 
close. Receipts last week were 555 cars, 
against 437 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, Nov. 28: No. 8 corn 7lc bu, No. 4 
corn 68c, No. 5 corn 66@67c; No. 3 yel- 
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low 72@73c, No. 4 yellow 6812@69%2c, 
No. 5 yellow 67@68c; No. 3 white 71%c, 
No. 4 white 684%,@68%c. Corn prod- 
ucts were quoted, Nov. 28: standard 
corn meal, $2.15@2.25 per 100 lbs; cream 
meal, $2.35@2.45; corn flour, $2.45@2.55. 

New Orteans.—Demand for corn was 
dull last week. Prices, Nov. 25: No. 2 
yellow corn $1.01 bu, No. 3 $1; No. 2 
white $1.01, No. 3 $1; hominy feed, $1.82 
per 100 Ibs; grits, $2.10 in 98’s; cream 
meal, $2.10 in 98’s; bran, $1.70 per 100 
Ibs. 

Nasnvitte.—Light demand continues 
to feature the corn trade. The movement 
of new corn is being curtailed on account 
of weather conditions. Prices were easy 
last week. Quotations, Nov. 28: No. 2 
white 89%4c bu, No. 3 white 8714c; No. 2 
yellow 91c, No. 3 yellow 89c. Sales of 
corn meal are moderate. Prices, Nov. 28: 
bolted, paper bags, $1.15 bu; bulk, $1.07. 

Mempuis.—Easiness in quotations add- 
ed to the disposition on the part of dis- 
tributors to buy corn meal last week, and 
it is predicted that the cheapness of the 
product as compared with flour will soon 
result in a much better demand for it. 
Cream was offered freely at $3.75@4 bbl, 
but jobbers showed little interest, al- 
though admitting that they could hardly 
expect lower prices. 

Kansas Crry.—Sharp declines con- 
tinue in corn and corn products, with a 
heavy new crop movement in prospect. 
Demand is moderate. Quotations, Nov. 
28: white corn, No. 2 75@77c bu, No. 8 
71@7342c, No. 4 69@70c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 75@77c, No. 3 72@738c, No. 4 68 
@70'%2c: mixed corn, No. 2 73@74c, No. 
3 72@73c, No. 4 68@70%c; cream meal, 
$3.85 bbl,—basis car lots, Kansas City, 
100-lb cotton sacks; hominy feed, $28 
ton; corn bran, $28. 

Boston.—Corn meal is easier with a 
slow demand. Granulated yellow was 
quoted on Nov. 28 at $2.50, with bolted 
yellow at $2.45 and feeding meal and 
cracked corn at $2.10, all in 100-lb sacks. 
There is a quiet demand for hominy feed, 
with the market lower at $37.50 ton. 
Gluten feed is in moderate supply and 
steady at $45.05 ton, in sacks. Gluten 
meal also is in good demand and held 
steadily at $54.80. 

Cuicaco.—There is still a fairly active 
demand for corn goods in this market, 
but many buyers are holding off until 
offerings of new crop goods become gen- 
eral. Corn flour continues in best re- 
quest. Corn flour was quoted, Nov. 28, 
at $2.15@2.30 per 100 lbs, corn meal $2 
@2.05, cream meal $2@2.05, and hominy 
$2@2.10. Cash corn in the local market 
was easier last week, due mainly to 


heavier receipts. There was a fairly ac- 
tive call, however, from elevator and 
other factors at the lower discounts, and 
supplies were easily disposed of. Re- 
ceipts totaled 2,485 cars, against 1,552 a 
year ago. No. 3 mixed was quoted on 
Nov. 28 at 724%2@78c bu, No. 4 mixed 
70@71'42c, No. 5 mixed 64@66c; No. 2 
yellow 82@82%2c, No. 3 yellow 75@8ic, 
No. 4 yellow 70@79%c, No. 5 yellow 
65@78c; No. 4 white 69@7l1c, No. 5 white 
65@66 1c. 

Bartimore.—Corn receipts last week 
were 22,552 bus, 13,908 by rail and 8,644 
by boat. Closing price, Nov. 28, for do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow, track, old, was $1, 
or 5c lower than in the previous week. 
Corn meal and hominy were again quiet 
at $2.30@2.40 per 100 lbs for established 
quality, with ordinary stock obtainable 
at 15c less. Baltimore is expecting a big 
export demand for corn this winter. 


Burrato.—Receipts are increasing, but 
all offerings are well taken care of. 
There has been a great improvement in 
eastern demand. It is expected that the 
present cold weather will assist in dry- 
ing out the corn and improving the grade 
of future arrivals. No. 6 yellow on Nov. 
28 brought 71%c bu. Demand continues 
light for corn goods, only urgent needs 
being filled. The trade is waiting for 
lower prices. Cracked corn was offered 
at $38.50 ton and corn feed meal at $38, 
on Nov. 28. 


Puivapetpn1a.—Supplies of old corn 
are practically exhausted. New corn is 
coming in more freely, and prices last 
week declined 5c. Receipts, 8,171 bus; 
stock, 11,309. Local car lots of new No. 
8 yellow kiln-dried corn on Nov. 28 were 
quoted at 87@88c bu. Corn goods are 
quiet and easier, in sympathy with the 
raw material. Offerings are moderate 
but ample. Quotations, Nov. 28, in 100- 
Ib sacks: kiln-dried granulated yellow 
and white meal, fancy, $2.65@2.85; white 
cream meal, fancy, $2.65@2.85; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2.65@2.85. 


Liverpoot, Ena., Nov. 11.—There has 
been a further improvement in the in- 
quiry for corn, with values gradually 
hardening, there being fewer secondhand 
sellers of Plate and American. South 
African is offered freely, shippers’ quo- 
tations being 3@6d lower. Later posi- 
tions of Plate corn, while offered with 
some freedom by shippers, are 9d@1s 
higher. A fair business in cargoes has 
been put through at higher prices. South 
African No. 3 white, shipping to Liver- 
pool, is quoted at 32s 6d qr. New Danu- 
bian corn is now arriving, and it is suf- 
ficiently dry to warrant shipment being 
made forthwith. 








Bakery Mergers Still a Trade Press Topic 


N spite of the smoke screen of denials 
of an intent to create a merger of 
mergers, which was released follow- 

ing the formation of the General Baking 
Corporation on Oct. 3, the question of 
bakery combines continues to occupy a 
place in trade press and newspaper edi- 
torial columns. 

The Bakers’ Helper (Chicago) dis- 
cerns an opportunity for the small baker 
to benefit by the circumstances, remark- 
ing: “In these days of big mergers in the 
baking business it is interesting to have 
the opinion of men of caliber who know 
the bread business. A man who former- 
ly was the head of a large bakery busi- 
ness, and who watches the signs closely, 
calls attention to the fact that the prime 
interest of these combinations is to make 
substantial dividends on an enormous 
capitalization, and believes that so long 
as they can do it there is a splendid op- 
portunity for the small baker who does 
business on a business basis and sees that 
his customers get bakery products of 
quality.” 

Observing that the big mergers will meet 
with little opposition because of their 
size alone, as long as they remain ethical, 
the New York World says: “The fact 
that the baking industry should show a 
tendency toward combination is not sur- 
prising.” The paper cites similar de- 
velopments in other industries. 

Commenting upon this view, the Retail 
Baker (New York) explains that baking 
trusts and steel trusts, for example, are 


_not analogous. The Retail Baker says: 


“The fact is that in the steel and oil in- 
dustries there were but few manufactur- 
ers or producers, and when they com- 
bined there was not much harm done ex- 
cept to the consumers of the products, 
who must pay the price. However, in 
the baking industry the aim of the bread 
trust is to corral all the bread business, 
and when one considers that there are 
more than 30,000 independent bakers 
whose business lives are at stake, the for- 
mation of a gigantic monopoly borders on 
calamity. There is a vast difference be- 
tween putting a dozen steel mills or oil 
firms out of business and forcing more 
than 30,000 independent manufacturing 
bakers into bankruptcy.” 


The Retail Baker attacks bread trusts 
from another angle, elsewhere in its col- 
umns, saying: “Gigantic bread trusts, 
now in the making, are as great a men- 
ace to millers and producers of other 
bread ingredients as they are to the 
smaller independent bakers. These great 
corporations, by the consolidation of pur- 
chasing power, place themselves in the 
position of being able to dictate the 
prices they will pay. The trusts can fix 
prices, but how far this pressure has 
been exerted heretofore cannot be deter- 
mined; however, it is clear enough that 
millers and allied tradesmen must stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the smaller in- 
dependent bakers in their opposition to 
the trusts. It would be foolhardy to wait 
until the damage has been done to take 
action. The time for opposition is now!’ 


The Modern Miller (Chicago) com- 
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ments upon the decision of John G. Sar- 
gent, attorney general, that the Federal 
Trade Commission is within its powers in 
investigating general charges of antitrust 
law violations despite the lack of direct 
allegations. “The decision,” it observes, 
“seems to pave the way for an investiga- 
tion of the bread baking industry of the 
country in a general way. The proposal 
that the commission do so, with similar 
proposals dealing with other subjects of 
like nature, has been pending before the 
commission for many months.” 

“How our grandmothers, and maybe 
mothers, would have laughed at the no- 
tion of a bread trust!” exclaims the Bak- 
ers’ Journal. “They rolled—pardon us— 
kneaded and baked—their own. But they 
didn’t live in modern flats, nor did they 
have modern machinery to compete with 
them and to relieve them. So in the nat- 
ural course of human events we have the 
bread trust. It came later than the oil 
and anthracite and rubber trusts, but it 
is just about as inevitable. And it is 
just as grasping. Machinery in baking, 
as in other things, has resulted in enor- 
mous savings. Who has got them? Not 
the farmer in the price of grain. Not the 
consumer in the price of the loaf. Not 
the worker in wages. . . The profit 
goes to the lucky investors and promo- 
ters.” 

The Mediator (New York) is of the 
opinion that the greatest factors in pro- 
moting the bread trust are the bakery 
workers’ unions themselves. It says: 
“They (the unions) should learn 
that the bread trust does not recognize 
nor does it employ union help. They 
should learn that every bakery 
owned by the bread trust is a nonunion 
bakery. Every bakery swallowed by the 
bread trust immediately becomes a non- 
union bakery. Every bread sold by the 
bread trust is nonunion bread. As soon 
as they realize this in its absolute enor- 
mity, the unions will discontinue their 
arrogant and despicable sway over the 
middle class and small bakers.” 

The editorial further urges the advis- 
ability of presenting a united front 
against the common enemy, suggesting 
that unions unite and “create and estab- 
lish means of co-operation between these 
two factions, the union bakery employers 
and the union bakery workers. This is 
the only means of coping with, and suc- 
cessfully contesting and checking, the al- 
most irresistible inroads of the monopoly. 
Paper agitation in its organ, to its own 
members, will do nothing. A collective 
agreement with equitable provisions em- 
bodying clauses for arbitration and joint 
efforts, the creation of trade committees, 
joint representative action, these are the 
only means. A united front is manda- 
tory. The problems are too big to be 
solved by any one faction and too impor- 
tant to permit dispute and dissension 
among the victims of the monopoly. Let’s 
all get together, and the battle is ours.” 


TIGHT WHEAT SITUATION 
FEARED IN VANCOUVER 


Vancouver, B. C.—The grain exchange 
council of the Merchants’ Exchange has 
petitioned the railroads here to reintro- 
duce the permit system on westbound 
grain shipments which was set aside 
earlier in the year. The council’s action 
is prompted by the fact that a large 
amount of the grain now in Vancouver is 
under one control, leaving a majority of 
the trade without stocks from which to 
load ships due to arrive shortly. 

Some dealers who are fortunately 
placed are willing to let things stand, but 
others feel that the situation may become 
serious, as they will be forced to pay high 
premiums to those who hold wheat in 
order that they may fill their contracts. 

The railways, it is reported, are not 
willing to change the present system, and 
it is likely that they will wait for some 
time before doing so. 








ALLIS-CHALMERS OPENS NEW OFFICE 

The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. has 
opened a new distfict office in Lima, 
Peru, in charge of W. G. Bolton. This 
office, as well as the one at Oruro, Bo- 
livia, is a branch of the company’s office 
at Santiago, Chile, of which W. R. Jud- 
son is manager. The Oruro office is in 
charge of P. G. Gilliard, succeeding Erl- 
ing Winsnes, who has returned to the 
United States. 
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‘~NEW YORK 

Business in the local market is quiet, 
as a result of the vagaries of wheat 
combined with Thanksgiving. When 
prices started to rise, buyers felt that a 
reaction would occur, but they continued 
to advance too quickly for consumers to 
catch up, as they could not readjust their 
ideas of values rapidly enough to make 
an acceptable bid before a further 
change occurred. 

Small Volume of Sales.—Therefore, 
what little business was done was where 
the flour was badly needed, with the 
result that the total volume of sales for 
the week was small. Stocks in jobbers’ 
hands are not large, although the small 
bakers are believed to be fairly well 
supplied. Spring and hard winter wheat 
flours were without feature. Soft win- 
ters were high, with a light demand. 
With so large a part of the Pennsylvania 
wheat crop going south to fill needs usu- 
ally taken care of by Tennessee, these 
flours are rather scarce here and are 
firm. Midwestern prices also reflect the 
scarcity of wheat in that section and are, 
consequently, high, making sales difficult. 

Export Trade.—Export business is ex- 
tremely dull, as the advances in prices 
have destroyed foreign buyers’ confi- 
dence. Only routine business is going on. 

Flour Prices —Quotations, Nov. 27: 
spring fancy patents $9@9.50 bbl, stand- 
ard patents $8.70@9.05, clears $7.75@ 
8.15; hard winter short patents $9@9.30, 
standard patents $8.40@8.95; soft win- 
ter straights $7.90@8.30; rye, %5.60@ 
5.80,—all in jutes. Receipts, 265,803 
bbls; exports, 114,433. 


WHEAT 





Foreign news and crop advices were 
bullish, resulting in a strong market with 
new high levels. Export business was 
good early last week. Quotations, Nov. 
27, before the close: No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.84 bu; No. 1 dark spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.78; No. 2 hard winter, 
f.o.b., export, $1.82; No. 1 northern Man- 
itoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.66% ; 
No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.55. 
Receipts, 2,428,200 bus; exports, 1,900,- 
798. 

OATS 

Oats were higher, in sympathy with 
wheat. Quotations, Nov. 27: No. 2 white, 
50%2c; No. 3 white, 49%2c. Receipts, 
241,000 bus; exports, 215,902. 

NOTES 


Samuel Eckstein, New York flour job- 
ber, while playing golf at Mosholu Park, 
recently did a hole in one. 

H. R. Walker, flour jobber, Passaic, 
N. J., has recovered from a week’s ill- 
ness and has returned to business. 

The Haffenberg-Strisik Co., flour, is 
enlarging its office space to include room 
E-7 with E-8 which it now occupies in 
the Produce Exchange Annex. 

Flour at railroad terminals last week 
numbered 1,158 cars, compared with 1,- 
155 in the previous week, and 1,253 in 
the corresponding week a year ago. 

Oscar Opsal, formerly a feed distrib- 
utor in Minneapolis, but who has been 
for the past two or three years on the 
Pacific Coast, will soon start in the feed 
business again either at Buffalo or Chi- 
cago. 

T. C. Estee and G. W. Trice, of the 
New York office of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., with their wives, are booked to sail 
for Bermuda, Jan. 10, with the Winter 
Golf League of Advertising Interests, 
to be gone about two weeks. 


The directors of The Fleischmann Co. 
have approved the stockholders’ action 
to increase common stock to 450,000 
shares from 150,000, distributing three 
new shares for each old one. The regu- 


lar dividend of $1 on the common stock 
was declared payable Jan. 2. 


Among out-of-town men visiting the 
market last week were H. A. Sawyer, 
manager of the Sawyer Milling Co., Wel- 
lington, Kansas; A. E. Baxter, of the A. 
E. Baxter Engineering Co., Buffalo; 
Charles Kennedy, of the Charles Ken- 
nedy Co., Buffalo grain dealer, and Jo- 
seph Shinnick, of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City. 

Shipments from the port of New York 
for the week ending Nov. 21, as com- 
piled by the Barr Shipping Corporation, 
amounted to 1,986,000 bus wheat and 
160,230 bbls flour. Of the latter, 19,129 
bbls went to Holland, 57,270 to Ger- 
many, 21,085 to Scandinavian cities, 11,- 
853 to the United Kingdom, 40,700 to 
China and the rest to Mediterranean 
ports. 

Spencer, Trask & Co., investment 
bankers, have issued an illustrated book- 
let picturing the magnitude of the bak- 
ing industry. During the last decade the 
value of its products has more than 
doubled, the increase being from $500,- 
000,000 in 1914 to well over $1,000,000,000 
at the present time. This total includes 
$628,256,785 worth of bread and rolls, 
$209,594,960 worth of biscuits, crackers 
and cookies, $191,151,359 worth of cakes 
and doughnuts, and $78,359,829 worth 
of pastry and pie. 


BOSTON 

The local market is very quiet. The 
continued advance in prices, especially 
for spring patents, apparently has had 
no effect on buyers. So long as the arriv- 
als of flour in New England continue to 
be as heavy as in recent weeks, the trade 
has no fear of any shortage. Most buy- 
ers are well supplied, especially the large 
wholesale bakers, and they see no reason 
why they should rush into the market for 
supplies when peak prices prevail. 

Millers’ representatives do not look 
for any material increase in the demand 
for flour from the New England trade 
until contracts now held have run out. 
The best that is to be expected is the 
sale of an occasional car to fill a gap. 
All mills seem to be affected by the lack 
of demand, some of the big ones in Min- 
neapolis reporting practically no busi- 
ness. Most agents are optimistic, and 
feel that sales will improve materially 
after Jan. 1, but present indications do 
not point that way. The one redeeming 
feature of the situation is the free re- 
ceipt of shipping directions. 

Quotations, Nov. 28, per 196 Ibs, in 
sacks: spring short patents $10.15@10.40 
bbl, standard patents $9@10.10, first 
clears $8@8.65; hard winter patents $8.90 
@9.85; soft winter patents $8.80@9.75, 
straight $7.75@8.65, clear $7.20@7.85. 

Rye flour was firmer, with prices held 
higher than a week ago. Demand for 
choice white patent was better on Nov. 28 
at $5.50@5.80 bbl, in sacks, standard pat- 
ents ranging $5.40@5.60. Dark rye is 
dull, and was quoted at $4.45@4.55, in 
sacks. Rye meal was in better demand 
at $4.95@5.10, in sacks, a sharp advance 
in prices over those of the previous week. 

Receipts at Boston during the week, 
and stocks on hand Nov. 28, with com- 
parisons: 


7~Receipts— -—Stocks—, 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
Peour, Beie.... BEG00 SRST  <cece -seccs 
Wheat, bus...223,000 2,100 17,300 113,539 
OOM, WEB icce Ksscc 3.200 GBS .cece 
Oats, bus..... 17,575 218,850 64,860 302,578 
MAPO, BEBicccce. coves 506,625 2,261 616,754 
Barley, bus... 11,300 675 197,561 99,630 
Millfeed, tons. - gsn5e 6 Seses. Seen s 
Oatmeal, cases 2,447 | ey ee eee 

NOTES 


The steamer Conehatta sailed from 
Boston a few days ago for Manchester, 
Eng., with 1,040 boxes corn flakes. 


Roscoe M. Gross, Portland, Maine, 
representative of the Voigt Milling Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., recently visited 
Boston. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Victor A. Bernbe, bak- 
er, Northampton, Mass., with liabilities 
of $9,247 and assets of $4,089, and an 
involuntary one against the Bernstein 
Bak ry, Peabody, Mass., by three credi- 
tors with claims aggregating $630. 


H. N. Vaughn, a member of the Bos- 
ton Grain & Flour Exchange, has been 
appointed chairman of the committee on 
transportation of that organization. Al- 
bert K. Tapper has also been appointed 
a special delegate from the exchange to 
represent it at the hearing of the Canada 
Atlantic Transit Co. before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Washing- 
ton, Dec. 11. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour has not developed any activity 
as a result of the advance in wheat. 
Something was done last week in stand- 
ard spring and hard winter patent and 
near-by soft winter straight, principally 
the latter, but in most cases the mills 
sold at old prices first and advanced 
afterward. Generally speaking, the buy- 
ing was of a car lot character, probably 
the only exceptions being 1,000 bbls hard 
winter standard patent at $8.60, cotton, 
and 1,000 bbis near-by soft winter 
straight at $7.10, bulk, which prices 
showed no material change from the in- 
side rates of the previous week. 

The local trade is glad to see the ad- 
vance, but is slow to buy; firstly, be- 
cause it believes that much of the boom 
is based on buncombe and, secondly, be- 
cause it knows that the season just ahead 
is generally a dull period for flour sales. 
It is said, however, that some large bak- 
ers who are obliged to have supplies at 
regular intervals regardless of their 
opinion of the market, might buy should 
the advance hold much longer. Rye flour 
is increasing in price without attracting 
much attention. 

Closing prices, Nov. 28, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c more in 
wood, the same to 5c less in jute, or 20 
@25c less in bulk: spring first patent 
$9@9.25, standard patent $8.50@8.75; 
hard winter short patent $9@9.25, 
straight $8.50@8.75; soft winter short 
patent $8@8.75, straight (near-by) $7.25 
@7.50; rye flour, white $5.60@5.85, dark 
$4.75@5. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
29,066 bbls, 15,548 of which were des- 
tined for export. Week’s exports were 
15,088 bbls. 

Cash wheat last week was 4c higher 
than in the previous week, with stocks 
comprising mostly southern, held by 
country owners for higher markets, and 
Canadian in bond for export. Closing 
prices, Nov. 28: spot No. 2 red winter 
$1.70 bu, garlicky $1.66. Bag lots of 
southern by boat during the week sold 
at prices ranging $1.45@1.6742, accord- 
ing to quality and condition. 

Of the 517,009 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Nov. 28, 514,924 
went to export elevators. Exports were 
103,972 bus, all Canadian. Receipts of 
Canadian wheat for the week were 456,- 
979 bus; stock, 356,042. Receipts of 
southern wheat for the week, 1,065 bus; 
so far this season, 1,119,737; last year, 
1,039,920. Closing price of southern con- 
tract grade, $1.66; last year, $1.62%. 

Oats prices, Nov. 28: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 50c; No. 3 white, domestic, 49c. 


NOTES 


Thirty-five cars No. 2 mixed durum 
wheat were received here last week, pre- 
sumably for export. 

Exports from here last week were 15,- 
088 bbls flour, 103,972 bus wheat, 85,000 
barley and 1,176 malt. 

George E. Marcy, formerly president 
of the Armour Grain Co., Chicago, was a 
Baltimore visitor on Nov. 25. 

It is claimed that wheat trading at 
Chicago on Nov. 24 aggregated over 77,- 
000,000 bus, or nearly double the present 
United States visible supply. 

A large gang of workmen is engaged 


in rushing to completion the concrete 
foundations for the bakery of the Gen- 
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A Small Boy and a Miller 
in Greenwich Village 


By Walter Quackenbush 


HE recently announced death of 
T care Morris, the well-known emo- 

tional actress who reached the height 
of her success along in the early eighties, 
while of no particular moment to those 
in the milling trade, recalled to me my 
first contact with a miller. 

About this time Miss Morris married 
Samuel Harriott, who then operated a 
flour mill on Charles Street in the lower 
section of Greenwich Village, New Yor! 
I first saw the light of day in that then 
much less garish section of the city, and 
I clearly remember the man and the mi!! 
to which, as a very small boy, I mace 
frequent visits to listen to the hum of 
the machinery and become fascinated hy 
the aroma of the wheat as it was ground 
into flour. 

These daredevil journeys of two blocks 
entailed a hazardous crossing of Bleec':- 
er Street, then “congested” by an occ: 
sional street car with a jangling b:l 
fastened to the horse’s collar, and a fc 
trucks and delivery wagons each hour, 
but such journeys out into the big wor! 
were made attractive by the spirit «f 
adventure hidden in the heart of mot 
small boys. 

It is easy even now for me to visualize 
Mr. Harriott as he went to and from |) 
home and the mill. A tall, dark man 
with pointed beard and kindly manne, 
and friendly with all the kids in the 
neighborhood, in many respects mu 
like many of the millers of today. It 
equally easy to recall how I held him i 
awe as I saw him walk fearlessly clo 
to the humming wheels and stood just : 
the edge of things looking on. I never 
even dreamed that there would come 1 
time in my life when I would know in 
timately so many millers. 

When one starts to reminisce, one i 
likely to give away one’s age, and thoug 
the flour dust which sifted into my hai 
when I made my frequent trips to M: 
Harriott’s mill a half century ago ha 
only in recent years come rather mar! 
edly to the surface, it does not seem s: 
long ago. 

Running a flour mill in Greenwich Vi 
lage then was probably a prosaic jo). 
and much less interesting than runnin 
one in the West is today, but it is saf 
to say that Mr. Harriott had less wor 
ries than his brethren of today, and 
is safer to say that no youngster ev: 
got more thrills than I did when visitin 
this mill. But then it wasn’t every sma'! 
boy in New York who was fortunat 
enough to live so close to a flour mil! 
in those days. 








eral Baking Corporation, corner Nort! 
Avenue and Harford Road, this city. 


Grain receipts last week were 517,00‘ 
bus wheat, 22,552 corn, 8,947 oats and 
1,302 rye; stocks at the close, 1,881,55' 
bus wheat, 29,221 corn, 79,919 oats, 51, 
725 rye, 221,528 barley and 1,170 buck 
wheat. 

Canadian wheat inspections at thi 
port last week were 283 cars, graded a 
follows: 137 No. 1 hard spring, 83 No. « 
dark northern spring, 14 No. 3 dark 
northern spring, and 49 sample grad 
dark northern spring. 


Three of the five suspects arrested and 
identified here as the parties who entered 
and robbed two stores of the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co. have confessed 
and been sentenced to nine years’ hard 
labor in the Maryland penitentiary. 


It is stated that the Internationa! 
Mercantile Marine is having constructed 
at Newport News, Va., the largest liner 
ever built in this country, the first of 
three to be placed in the intercoastal 
service. It is further stated that the 
three ships will cost $21,000,000. 

George F. Obrecht, feed, grain and 
hay dealer, who made the lowest of three 
bids to supply forage for the city de- 
partments, was refused the contract by 
the board of awards on the ground that 
he is a member of the port development 
commission, which, according to a rul- 
ing of the board, bars him from bidding 
on city contracts. 

The Atlantic Deeper Waterways Asso- 
ciation has decided to make the celebra- 
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tion of the completion of the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal, next April, a na- 
tional event. The canal, which is under- 
going extensive improvements, links the 
northern and southern waterways of the 
coast through the Delaware River and 
Chesapeake Bay, and it is the ultimate 
intention to have a public inland water- 
way from Jacksonville to Maine, free of 
tolls. 

The Baltimore Flour Club held its 
monthly meeting in the directors’ room 
of the Chamber of Commerce on Nov. 
24, with J. Ross Myers presiding. About 
the only business of importance trans- 
acted was the election of the following 
new members: Walter F. Macneal, of 
Walter F. Macneal & Co., feed, grain 
ind flour, Milton A. Smeak, chief flour 
inspector of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce, and Charles W. Wells, of R. 
C. Wells & Co., feed, grain and flour. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 

On the upturn in wheat, flour prices 
advanced 50c bbl last week, making the 
£10 bbl price, on which bets have been 
made, much more likely than the bears 
expected it would be. Supply and de- 
mand have nothing to do with the pres- 
ent level of prices. No one is looking for 
new business. What is wanted now is 
more shipping directions, more movement 
on old orders. Clears, however, have ad- 
vanced on the demand. Even conserva- 
tive New England has entered the mar- 
ket for a few lots. 

Kansas buyers have been unable to 
follow the advance closely enough to do 
much business. The activity in that mar- 
ket has been limited to inquiries and or- 
ders based on the old prices. A good, 
steady demand has developed for rye, 
both dark and light, with a consequent 
advance in prices. 

Buffalo quotations, Nov. 28: spring 
fancy patents $9.60@9.75 bbl, standard 
patent $9@9.50, clears $7.65@7.70, second 
clears $46 ton; rye, $5.85 bbl for white, 
$5.50@5.70 for medium, and $5.10@5.20 
for dark; Kansas patents $9@9.50, stand- 
ards $8.50@8.75. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly , Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 22-28 ...... 238,000 173,118 73 
Previous week .. 238,000 195,906 82 
TORE DE céc00ce 238,000 180,560 75 
lwo years ago... 166,500 124,504 75 


Cash wheat premiums were no easier 
here last week, although there is little 
cash demand evidenced. Millers feel that 
the option market displays considerable 
straining on the bull side. No. 2 hard 
winter was reported sold at Chicago to a 
miller at 6c over December. Short cov- 
ering in Winnipeg November is believed 
responsible for the bulge. 

A good demand exists here for all 
grades of oats, but offerings remain small 
and few sales are reported. An increase 
in country offerings would be well re- 
ceived. No. 2 white sold on Nov. 28 at 
46%¢ bu, and No. 3 white at 45%c. 

Barley is selling at unchanged limits, 
with the market without special activity. 
There is fair inquiry here for spot No. 2 
rye, sellers quoting 96c, f.o.b., cars. 


NOTES 


Henry P. Smith, of Safford & Smith, 
flour and feed dealers, Boston, was re- 
cently in Buffalo. 


M. A. Lehman, general superintendent 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., visited 
the Buffalo mill recently. 


George Motley, of the Moseley & Mot- 
ley Milling Co., Rochester, N. Y., has 
gone to Pinehurst, N. C., with his family. 


A. B. Black, of Charles Kennedy & 
Co., grain merchants, is visiting in Mil- 
waukee and Cleveland. Charles Ken- 
nedy, of the same company, is in New 
York. 

A cargo of No. 2 Manitoba wheat re- 
cently received by Charles Kennedy & 
Co. showed a protein content of 16.70 
per cent and a moisture test of 9.12. 
This, according to Dr. Bullock, of the 
Lakeside Laboratories, is the highest 
protein wheat he has ever tested at this 
laboratory. The quality of the gluten is 
also the best he has known. 

Stocks of grain at this port for the 
week ending Nov. 23: in store, wheat, 
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American 2,553,482 bus, Canadian 2,295,- 
033; corn, 66,025; oats, American 2,618,- 
800, Canadian 293,738; barley, American 
402,401, Canadian 1,176,550; rye, Ameri- 
can 111,436, Canadian 288,311; afloat in 
the harbor, wheat, American 1,977,127, 
Canadian 2,178,392; oats, American, 882,- 
824; barley, American 266,952, Canadian 
61,000; rye, 686,619. 
M. A. McCartuy. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market is firm, with prices 10 
@25c bbl higher. Buyers continue to 
confine purchases to the satisfaction of 
current needs, but their supplies are 
small and they are obliged to come into 
the market occasionally, so that the ag- 
gregate volume of business transacted 
last week was of fair proportions. Re- 
ceipts for the week ending Nov. 28 to- 
taled 8,505,231 lbs. Exports, 1,000 sacks 
to Bremen. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Nov. 28: spring first 
patents $9.25@10, standard patent $8.75 
@9, first clear $7.65@8.15; hard winter 
short patent $9@9.50, straight $8.75@9; 
soft winter straight, $7.50@8.15; rye 
flour, $5.65@6. 

Wheat fluctuated considerably last 
week, but closed quiet at a net advance 
of 2%c bu. Receipts, 719,180 bus; ex- 
ports, 475,836; stock, 1,086,517. Closing 
quotations, Nov. 28: No. 2 red winter, 
$1.591.@1.64 bu; No. 3 $1.5612@1.61%%; 
No. 4, $1.54424@1.59%2; No. 5, $1.514%2@ 
1.5614; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.574 
@1.64%. 

Oats are quiet, and show little change. 
Offerings are moderate but ample. Re- 
ceipts last week, 47,544 bus; stock, 476,- 
932. Closing quotations, Nov. 28: No. 2 
white, 499%4,@50%4,c bu; No. 3 white, 48% 
@A49 "jc. 

NOTES 

N. F. Noland, of the Davis-Noland- 
Merrill Grain Co., Kansas City, was a re- 
cent visitor on ’change. 

Charles Hay, for many years promi- 
nent in the flour trade, has returned from 
Europe, where he spent tlie last eight 
months. He was in Sussex, Eng., most of 
the time, although he also visited France 
and Germany. 

Major E. Marshall Watts and E. H. 
Watts, members of the shipping firm of 
Watts, Watts & Co., Ltd., London, ac- 
companied by Samuel S. Burgess, a local 
shipping man, on Nov. 24 were shown 
over the port of Philadelphia. 

The National Biscuit Co. will award a 
contract shortly for a new warehouse at 
Forty Fort, a suburb of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., to cost $100,000 and to be ready 
May 1, 1926, when the present warehouse 
and offices on North Main Street will be 
vacated. 

Delaware charters have been obtained 
for*the United Biscuit Co. to deal in bis- 
cuits, crackers and bread, the National 
Baking Co. to deal in bread, cakes, crack- 
ers and pastries of all kinds, and the 
Paradis Feed Co., to own and operate 
drying and dehydrating plants. 

Samvuet S. Danrets. 


PITTSBURGH 

Business in the flour market here last 
week was of a hand-to-mouth nature, 
with the result that the volume of sales 
was rather unsatisfactory. Thanksgiv- 
ing Day also had the effect of slowing 
up business. The advance in wheat was 
reflected in flour quotations, which tend- 
ed to decrease the activity still further. 
Bakers are stocked with flour, it is re- 
ported, well into the new year. 

Sales of springs were larger in volume 
than those of hard winters, owing to the 
price advantage held by the former. A 
fair volume of soft winter flour was sold 
to pie and cracker manufacturers. Rye 
flour sales showed an improvement, re- 
flecting the seasonal increase in the con- 
sumption of rye bread. A few Pitts- 
burgh bakers, who manufacture rye 
bread exclusively, report that business is 
satisfactory. The semolina market shows 
considerable activity. No. 1 semolina 
was quoted, Nov. 28, at 5%c Ib, bulk. 
Shipping instructions were reported 


Flour quotations, Nov. 28: spring 
wheat short patent $8.90@9.50 bbl, stand- 


ard patent $8.25@9; hard winter short 


patent $9@9.50, standard patent $8.40@ 
8.90, first clear $7.50@8, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh; soft winter, $7.25@8, bulk; 
pure white rye $4.75@5, pure medium 
$4.50@4.75, pure dark $4@4.25, cotton 
98's, Pittsburgh. 
NOTES 

Frederick McCullough, aged 72, who 
for more than 30 years conducted a flour 
and grocery store at Edgeworth, a sub- 
urb of Pittsburgh, died in the West 
Penn Hospital, Pittsburgh, on Nov. 22. 

Robbers entered the store of Emmett 
Edmundson at Bannock, near St. Clairs- 
ville, Ohio, on Nov. 27, and broke open 
the safe. They secured only $8 in cash, 
but ruined more than $3,000 worth of 
flour and sugar which they placed on the 
safe to deaden the sound of the explo- 
sion. The entire store was plastered 


with sugar and flour. 
C. C. Larus. 
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Lonpon, Ene., Nov. 11.—Some millers 
have reduced the price of oatmeal, but 
it has not resulted in any increase of 
trading. It is reported that an occa- 
sional car lot has been sold at 35s 6d 
per 280 lbs for rolled oats. Importers 
have sufficient stocks, and are waiting for 
the public to start eating their winter 


porridge. No business is reported for 
shipment, 
Bewtrast, Iretanp, Nov. 9.—Efforts 


have been made by the mills to raise the 
price of oatmeal, but it is questionable 
whether they have succeeded. There are 
numerous sellers at the lowest figures of 
the last two or three weeks. Medium cut 
is quoted at 34s 94@35s 3d per 280 lbs, 
c.if., Belfast, for December-January 
shipment. Sales of rolled oats have been 
made at 36s per 280 lbs, for November- 
December seaboard; some mills, however, 
are quoting 38s@38s 6d. Home millers 
are very firm. The latest quotation for 
best Irish milling oats is about £9 ton, 
Belfast. 

Toronto.—Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is good, and mills have advanced 
prices 50c. Besides a good domestic trade, 
there is a steady inquiry from Glasgow 
and other export markets. Quotations, 
Nov. 28: rolled oats $6.60 bbl, in 90-Ib 
jutes; oatmeal, in 98’s, $6.32 bbl, in mixed 
cars delivered Ontario points. Jobbers 
get a discount of 40c bbl on these prices. 


Wriynirec.—The usual winter trade in 
rolled oats and oatmeal is being done in 
this market. Domestic sales are normal, 
and export business is of satisfactory vol- 
ume. Quotations, Nov. 28: rolled oats, in 
80-lb bags, $2.65@2.70; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


Cutcaco.—The wide range in prices is 
a feature of the local oatmeal market. 
As demand is very quiet, some mills are 
offering various concessions to stimulate 
interest. The export trade is also very 
quiet. Rolled oats were quoted nomi- 
nally, Nov. 28, at $2.30@2.40 per 90-lb 
o— and oatmeal at $2.45@2.55 per 100 

s. 

PurapeLtpH1a.—Oatmeal is quiet, but 
firm under light offerings. Quotation, 
Nov. 28, $3@3.25 per 90-lb sack for 
ground. 


RADIO PROGRAMS TO BE 
GIVEN BY WICHITA MILL 


Wicuita, Kansas—A_ weekly radio 
program will be broadcast by the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, over station KFH, 
located at the Hotel Lassen here, start- 
ing next week. The milling company will 
take the air each Tuesday evening at 9 
o’clock on a wave length of 268 meters. 
The station is a new one, and is powerful 
enough to be heard all over the country. 








WALTER 8S. JOHNSON BEREAVED 

Cuicaco, Int.—The wife of Walter 
S. Johnson, a prominent local flour 
broker, died on Nov. 25, aged 45. Mrs. 
Johnson had not been in good health dur- 
ing recent weeks. She was born at To- 
ronto, Ont., was married to Mr. Johnson 
22 years ago, and had lived in Chicago 
most of the time since. Funeral services 
were held Nov. 27. Mr. Johnson is a 
past president of the Chicago Flour Club. 
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.Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: In The Northwestern Miller of 
October twenty-first there is an editorial 
note with regard to the resolutions passed 
by the Bakers’ Association of Porto Rico 
at its annual meeting at Mayaguez. In 
these resolutions, millers are asked to 
print on each flour sack the date on which 
said flour is milled, and also in each con- 
tract of sale, as well as in the correspond- 
ing invoice, to show in detail the flour’s 
chemical analysis. The executive board 
of the association is authorized to dictate 
the necessary regulations to put into 
practice these resolutions and to fix the 
percentage of fluctuation from the stand- 
ard that shall be admissible. This per- 
centage of fluctuation shall be the aver- 
age resulting from the comparison of 
both chemical analyses—the first per- 
formed by the mill’s laboratory at the 
moment of shipping, the second by a 
competent laboratory of the island at the 
arrival of the flour. 

As you may understand, there is noth- 
ing embarrassing to millers in these reso- 
lutions, inasmuch as each mill has its own 
laboratory and technical personnel for 
said analysis. An unjustified alarm has 
grown up between American millers as 
to the practicability of our proposals. 
It is said that this matter would bring too 
much trouble between buyers and sellers, 
and some millers are doubting the fair 
intention of the Bakers’ Association of 
Porto Rico. 

The purpose of this letter is to clear 
up this matter from wrong interpreta- 
tions. I can assure you, as president 
of this association, that the bakers of 
Porto Rico have no intention of breaking 
their cordial relations with American 
millers, because they recognize the neces- 
sity of a good understanding with them 
for the sake of the bread industry over 
here. 

Before putting our resolutions into 
practice, we are writing to all American 
mills requesting their opinions as to the 
practicability of same, so that we may 
know the views of all the interests con- 
cerned in this matter before arriving at 
a definite conclusion. The matter, there- 
fore, is not yet settled. We are fully 
open-minded, and entirely willing to give 
consideration to all reasonable sugges- 
tions. 

It is not clear to us why some reputable 
millers are complaining against our reso- 
lutions, since they offer them the best 
chance to demonstrate their high quality 
brands and thus absorb the Porto Rican 
flour market. We should have our best 
defenders in the reliable milling corpora- 
tions, because they probably will derive 
the greatest benefits from these resolu- 
tions. 

Before closing, I wanted to thank you 
for commenting on our resolutions, and 
I would highly appreciate your kindness 
in publishing this letter, so that all mills 
and persons interested in this matter will 
have a general idea as to the way of 
thinking and acting of the Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of Porto Rico. 

Micuet Row Sorer, 
President Bakers’ Association of 
Porto Rico. 





ALLIS-CHALMERS OPENS NEW OFFICE 

The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. is open- 
ing a branch sales office at Houston, 
Texas, in charge of R. I. Moore, who was 
previously located in its Dallas office. 
Temporary quarters are at 231 Rodgers 
Building, and after the first of the year 
the office will be located permanently at 
1108 Post-Dispatch Building. The Hous- 
ton office will be operated as a branch of 
the Dallas district, of which E. W. Bur- 
bank is district manager. 





CANADIAN DAIRY PRODUCTS EXPORTS 

In the seven months of 1925 ending 
July 31, Canada supplied Great Britain 
with 4,927,266 Ibs butter, compared with 
154,224 in the same period in 1924, and 
40,458,544 Ibs cheese, compared with 20,- 
153,504. 




















Millfeed Demand.—Millfeed is dull, after its recent activity. Mixers ap- 
pear to be out of the market temporarily, and there is little call from eastern 


centers. 


week, in the midst of contradictory reports of scarcity. 


In the Northwest, distress feed suddenly made its appearance last 


In the Southwest, 


bran has lost the support of previously consistent demand from the South, 
where good pastures and forage crops have taken away much of the feeder 


demand. 


most centers, owing to decreasing mill operations. 


enjoy an active demand. 


Fortunately, offerings of millfeed are not particularly pressing in 


Canadian mills continue to 


Prices.—There is practically no change in prices from a week ago. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—The millfeed market is 
slightly easier. The activity so notice- 
able during the first few weeks of No- 
vember has vanished. What little busi- 
ness is being done consists of scattered 
car lots to country dealers. Mixers are 
practically out of the market, apparently 
having covered their requirements a few 
weeks ago. Offerings are not pressing, 
but are freer from country mills. Spring 
bran was quoted, Nov. 28, at $28@28.50 
ton, hard winter bran $29.50@30, stand- 
ard middlings $27.50@28, flour middlings 
$31@33 and red dog $39@42. 


Mu.wavker.—There is no activity in 
the local millfeed market. Bette: pros- 
pects are, however, deemed to be in 
sight with the arrival of a cold wave. 
Mills are not making heavy offerings, as 
their output is readily absorbed by mixed 
car orders. It is the competition of the 
weaker feed market in the Southwest 
which has disturbed the northwestern 
market, particularly with reference to 
middlings, which are held 50c ton cheaper 
than bran... The Wisconsin trade is not 
counted upon to produce much millfeed 
business this season, because of a record 
breaking yield of feed crops. Quotations, 
Nov. 28: spring bran $28@28.50 ton, win- 
ter bran $29.20@29.70, standard fine mid- 
dlings $27.50@28, flour middlings $30.50 
@31.50, red dog $39@40, and cottonseed 
meal $39@41.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Sr. Lovis.—Millfeed sales are very 
light and demand is only of a routine 
nature, but as offerings are also light 
and not hard pushed by the mills, prices 
remain fairly steady. Stocks are low and 
old bookings are practically exhausted, 
but buyers are making no effort to re- 
plenish them. Quotations, Nov. 28: soft 
winter bran $29.50@30 ton, hard winter 
bran $29@29.75, and gray shorts $33.50 
@34. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Mrinneaporis.—The situation is some- 
what paradoxical. Throughout last week, 
bran was represented to be unusually 
scarce, and mills were said to be so far 
behind on deliveries that not more than 
one half of the quantity sold for Novem- 
ber shipment could possibly be delivered. 
And yet, on Nov. 28 and Nov. 30, half a 
dozen or more cars of bran were stand- 
ing on the tracks in Minneapolis, with no 
one, apparently, wanting them. 

The explanation given is that, wher- 
ever possible, jobbers have switched their 
trades from November to December de- 
livery. The “distress” cars have been 
shunted back and forth among local job- 
bers and have been finally bought in at a 
discount. 

Western consumers are beginning to 
show a little interest, but jobbers all 
agree that business last week was excep- 
tionally dull. The wants of eastern dis- 
tributors are easily filled; mixers appar- 
ently are well supplied for the time being. 
There is a little speculative inquiry for 
January-February shipment at around 
present levels, but neither mills nor local 
jobbers care to consider such bids. 

Standard middlings temporarily are 
neglected and have declined to the bran 
basis, or a little below, due to freer offer- 
ings from the country. More country 
flour middlings and red dog are available, 
which accounts for the increasing spread 
between jobbers’ and city mills’ quota- 
tions. 


Mill quotations are nominal. Having 





nothing to offer in straight cars, millers 
hold their prices firm at the former high 
levels. Bran is quoted at $26.50 ton, 
standard middlings $27.50@28, flour mid- 
dlings $33@33.50, red dog $40, wheat 
mixed feed $30@33, and rye middlings 
$26, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 
Dec. 1 Year ago 
ee Reiss @25.00 $27.00@ 27.25 
Stand. middlings.. .....@25.00 28.75@29.00 
Flour middlings.. 28.00@30.00 32.50@33.50 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 35.00@40.00 39.00@40.00 
Dvutvurn.—Demand for millfeed is slow, 
and the market dull. The mills are not in 
position to sell much. Buyers’ needs, 
how ver, seem to be pretty well cared for. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Warm_ temperatures 
over the South and Southwest and the 
good pastures and forage crops have 
taken away much of the feeders’ demand 
for bran. This buying, supported by 
jobbers at Kansas City and elsewhere, 
was responsible for the high prices in 
this section. With both out of the mar- 
ket, the situation has lost most of its 
bullishness. Prices declined $1.50 ton 
early last week. Mill operations are de- 
clining, which is about the only steadying 
influence for millfeeds at present. Se- 
vere snows or sleet would undoubtedly 
cause a revival of buying, as distributors’ 
stocks are light. 

Shorts gave evidence of fully as much 
weakness as bran, some sales reflecting 
an even greater decline. Offerings of 
shorts are not heavy, however. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 28, car lots, Kansas City: 
bran, $26.50@27 ton; brown shorts, $29 
@30; gray shorts, $31@31.50. 


Arcuison.—Millfeed is again showing 
strength after the decline early last week. 
Quotations, Nov. 27, basis car lots, 
Atchison: bran, $27 ton; mill-run, $29.50; 
gray shorts, $32. 

Hvtcurnson.—A slightly smaller de- 
mand was experienced for millfeed last 
week. Prices tended a shade weaker, al- 
though mills have little difficulty in get- 
ting top prices for their limited supplies. 
Quotations, Nov. 28, Kansas City basis: 
bran, $29 ton; mill-run, $33; gray shorts, 
$37. 

Satina.—Feed demand showed up con- 
siderably last week, mills finding little 
difficulty in filling all orders. There is a 
good local demand, and a fair call for 
mixed car lots from the Southwest. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 25, car lots, basis Kansas 
City: bran, $1.35@1.45 per 100 Ibs; mill- 
run, $1.50@1.55; gray shorts, $1.70@1.80. 
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Oxrtanoma Crry.—Country merchant 
demands are unabated, many of them 
asking for mixed cars containing three 
fourths feed, a sale, however, which few 
mills are inclined to make. Prices are 
unchanged. Straight bran was quoted on 
Nov. 28 at $1.60 per 100 lbs, mill-run 
bran $1.65@1.70, and wheat gray shorts 
$1.95. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Tortevo.—Although millfeed has shown 
some tendency to a softening in demand 
and price, the situation is fairly well sus- 
tained. The decline in corn has probably 
been a factor. Soft winter wheat bran 
was quoted on Nov. 27 at $31.50@32 ton, 
mixed feed at $32@33.50, and middlings 
at $32.50@35, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


Evansvitte.—There has been some re- 
vival in the demand for millfeed. This 
has been followed by a slight advance 
in prices. Quotations, Nov. 27: bran, 
$31 ton; mixed feed, $34; shorts, $36.50. 


Nasuvitte.—A slowing down was re- 
ported in the demand for millfeed in the 
Southeast last week, although a number 
of mills continued to report fair sales. 
Prices were not materially changed. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 28: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$29@32 ton; standard middlings, $34 
@37. 

THE EAST 


Ba.timore.—Millfeed is 50c lower on 
standard middlings, otherwise it is un- 
changed, with demand inactive. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 28, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $33.50@34; soft winter bran, 
$34@35; standard middlings, $33@33.50; 
flour middlings, $38@39; red dog, $45 
@46. 

PirrssurcH.—Little activity was not- 
ed in millfeed last week, business be- 
ing confined principally to small lots. 
Prices were easier. Quotations, per ton, 
Nov. 28: standard middlings $31.50@ 
32.50, flour middlings $35@36, spring 
bran $32@33, red dog $43@44; cotton- 
seed meal, 43 per cent protein $41.70, 41 
per cent $39.70, 36 per cent $37.70; dairy 
feed, 22 per cent protein $38.90@39.90, 
16 per cent $32.40@33.40. 

Boston.—A rather slow demand for 
wheat feed is noted, with prices lower. 
Offerings are in excess of the demand 
for spring bran and middlings. Other 
feed is in fair demand, with the market 
steady. Quotations, near-by or prompt 
shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $34.25@34.75; standard middlings, 
$34.50@35; flour middlings, $41.59@ 
41.75; mixed feed, $37@42; red dog, 
$46.25; cottonseed meal, $39.50@45. 

Pumapetpeuia.—Offerings of millfeed 
are light, and prices generally are firmly 
maintained. The volume of business 
transacted last week was of small pro- 
portions. Quotations, Nov. 28, for prompt 
shipment, per ton: spring bran $33.50@ 
84.50, hard winter bran $35@36, soft win- 
ter bran $36@36.50, standard middlings 
$34@34.50, flour middlings $40@42 as to 
quality, and red dog $48@50. 

Burrato.—Feeds are steady in price, 
limited in quantity and in indifferent de- 
mand. Sellers are not pushing the move- 
ment, and buyers are not anxious at the 
present prices of corn and oats. Bran 
was offered on Nov. 28 at $30 ton, mid- 
dlings at $30.50, red dog at $44, flour 
middlings at $37, and mixed feeds at $38. 


THE SOUTH 
Attanta.—Millfeed prices are almost 


unchanged, and there is little increase in 
stocks. Merchants and dealers have been 





*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Dec. 
1, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago pone olis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ...... $27.50@28.00 $. Page 50 .@. coco Gay are 00 
Hard winter bran. 29.00@29.50 .....@.... 26. 50@27. 00 29. 00@29. , ore 
Soft winter bran... .....@..... -@. 29.50@380.00 34. sii. 00 
Stand. middlings*. 27.00@27.50 27.50@28.00 29. 9.50@ 30. 00 -@..... 33.50@34.00 
Flour middlingst.. 30.50@32.50 33.00@33.50 1.50 33. 50@34. 00 38.00@39.00 
MOG GOD ccccccuvs 38.50 @41.50 --@40.00 . -@..... 45.00@46.00 

Buffalo Philadel phia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ...... Bicone Seah 00 $33.50@3 4.50 a — 75 $31.50@32.50 $. ‘ 
Hard winter bran. ... ‘S: - 85.00@36.00 -@. 31.50@32.50 . 
Soft winter bran.. . 36.00@3 6.50 -@. 32.00@33.00 29. 00 @32. 00 
Stand. middlings*. ..... SO aa.00 34.00 @3 4.50 33.50@34.00 32.00@33.00 34. me iden 00 
Flour middlingst.. .....@36.50 40.00@42.00 40.50@41.00 36.50@38.00 .....@... 
BO Ge ac cccawer, gese8 @43.00 48.00@48.50 .....@46.50 43.00@44.00 RA ae 
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and have kept their stocks even with the 
dull demand. Cottonseed meal stocks 
have continued to increase at the mills 
and, although slightly lower prices have 
been quoted on special lots of meal, thie 
market has been generally steady. Seven 
per cent meal was quoted at $31 ton, 
Nov. 28. 

Mempuis.—Buyers are taking very | 't- 
tle millfeed, and those having cars on 
track are compelled to make concessions 
of $1 ton. Receipts have been small, b it 
the market toward the close of last we: k 
showed signs of easiness. Wheat brn 
was offered on Nov. 28 at $30.50@31 ton, 
with standard middlings at $32.75@ '3 
and gray shorts at $35.50. Buyers we-e 
lacking. 

Norrotx.—Millfeed is fairly active n 
some quarters, although the trade ge1- 
erally reports demand below norm |. 
Unusually mild weather in this territo-y 
has cut down seasonal sales to some < x- 
tent. Quotations, Nov. 28: red dog § 
@47.50 ton, flour middlings and sho 
$37.50@38.50, standard middlings $35.50 
@36, and bran $33.50@34. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seatrrzr.—A good demand continu :s 
for millfeeds. Spot feeds are strong y 
held, and prices for deferred shipme \t 
are stronger. Washington mill-run ws 
quoted at $32 ton in straight cars «n 
Nov. 28. Montana mills are sold w:|l 
ahead on the coast, some of them up ‘0 
May. They quoted January mixed fe: ( 
last week at $32 ton, and April at $3:; 
January bran, $31.50; Montana low gra: 
flour, $4.80@4.90 bbl. 


Porttann.—The millfeed market 
firm, with higher prices in prospect. Su)- 
plies are moderate, and likely to decrea:: 
rather than increase. Demand continu: s 
good from California, and consumpti: 
in this section is on a liberal scale. Mi 
run was quoted on Nov. 28 in straig | 
cars at $35 ton, and middlings at $46. 

San Francisco.—Millfeed prices a « 
unchanged, with very light demand ar | 
fair offerings. Kansas red bran was qui 
ed on Nov. 28 at $38@38.50 ton, Monta: 1 
bran at $34@35, and Pacific Northwe 
standard bran and mill-run at $34.50@: 
with white bran at $36, car lots, f.o.! 
San Francisco. Mills are quoting mi 
dlings at $44@45 ton and low grade flo 
at $53@54. 

Los AwncGetres.—With incoming shi 
ments of millfeeds heavier than usu 
conditions in southern California we « 
excellent last week. Prices were pra 
tically unchanged, and the demand co 
tinued good. Quotations, Nov. 27: Ka 
sas bran, $37 ton; Utah-Idaho red mi 
run, $35; white mill-run, $38; blend 
mill-run, $36.50; red dog, $52.50; flor 
middlings, $52.50; cottonseed meal, $38. 


CANADA 

Toronto.—Bran and shorts advance 
$2 ton and middlings $3 last week. D: 
mand is heavy, and supplies are limite: 
Mills report a steady inquiry from a 
markets. Car lots are hard to obtain, 
all the big companies are using their fe« 
in the mixed car trade. Quotations, No\ 
28: bran $30 ton, shorts $32 and mic 
dlings $39, jute, mixed cars, spot cas! 
delivered, Ontario points. For export t 
the United States, bran with mill-ru 
screenings is quoted at $22 ton and short 
at $24, f.o.b., cars, Fort William. 


Wrynirce.—Western mills report ai 
excellent demand for bran and short: 
Business consists almost entirely of loca 
sales, and these are practically absorbin: 
mills’ outputs. Following the recent ad 
vances in flour prices, millfeed quota 
tions have been raised $1 ton. Quota 
tions, Nov. 28: Fort William basis, bra 
$24 ton and shorts $26; Saskatchewan 
bran $24 and shorts $26; Alberta, bra: 
$25 and shorts $27; British Columbia 
bran $27@29 and shorts $29@31; Pacifi: 
Coast, bran $30 and shorts $32. 

Montreat.—All grades of millfee: 
were increased $1 ton here last week 
Demand continued good, and the suppl; 
is somewhat limited. Closing prices, Nov 
28: bran $29.25 ton, shorts $31.25, anc 
middlings $37.25, with bags, ex-track, les: 
25c ton for cash. 

EUROPE 

Lonnon, Ena., Nov. 11.—The demand 
for mill offals continues quiet, and prices 
are easier. Bran is offered at £6 12s 
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6d ton, ex-mill, and it is understood that 
even less would be accepted for quick 
delivery. Middlings are lower at £7 12s 
6d ton, ex-mill. Plate pollards are 
steady, with sellers asking £6 5s, c.i.f., 
for parcels on passage. For November 
there are sellers at £5 17s 6d, and for 
December at £5 18s 9d. Fancy Plate 
middlings are also a little easier at £7 
16s 83d for November and December ship- 
ment. London made cottonseed cakes 
are lower, but are steady at the decline. 
Sellers are asking £7 10s ton, ex-mill. 
Cakes made from Bombay seed are of- 
fered at £6 10s. . 


Betrast, IrELaAND, Nov. 9.—Mill offals 
ire very firm, and although it is difficult 
to advance prices, in view of cheaper 
‘orn meal and the low price of barley, 
et demand is quite good at £9 5s ton 

best white bran, Belfast or Dublin. 

ood blended white brans are quoted at 
‘9, with red at about £8, 


Sq 


+2 PRo 
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_LAXSEED 


Although definite news concerning the 
fate of the Argentine flaxseed crop is 
ot yet available, it seems probable that 
considerable damage has been done to 
this product as well as to wheat, which 
apparently has been hard hit by rust, hot 
winds and frost. Some reduction in the 
latest government forecast, made at a 
time when conditions were most favor- 
able, is inevitable. Uttil two weeks ago 
growing conditions had been favorable, 
and estimators had very little damage to 
consider. Since then violent storms have 
occurred north of Buenos Aires in one of 
the most important flax growing areas. 

Flaxseed futures declined last week on 
slack conditions in the domestic cash 
trade and Argentine pressure in the 
East. The Minneapolis December future 
recorded a net loss from Saturday to 
Saturday of about 5c. Receipts at 
‘rushing centers are light, but sufficient 
for current needs. 

There is a moderate demand for lin- 
‘eed oil meal, and shipping directions 
ire in fairly satisfactory volume. Prices 
ire down 50c@$1 from those of a week 
igo in Minneapolis and Chicago, while 
Yoledo and Buffalo quotations are un- 
changed. Export demand has declined, 
ilthough supplies are reported to be low 
in Rotterdam. The New York export 
price is $1@1.50 ton lower than a week 
igo. 


Dututn.—Last week the flaxseed fu- 
ture market pulled away from the influ- 
ence of wheat, which it has recently fol- 
lowed closely. It started out firmly, but 
later lost ground and Nov. 30 witnessed 
the tapping of the low levels of $2.50 bu 
for November and December and $2.58 
for May. There was a good cash de- 
mand for everything offered. Following 
a long period of dullness, shipping ac- 
tivities opened up last week, with the 
loading of about 1,500,000 bus, making 
a large. hole in local elevator holdings. 


Mitwavxere.—Outside limits on linseed 
oil meal have been reduced 50c_ ton, 
largely to get in line with the cotton- 
seed meal situation. Generally speaking, 
the market is quiet and transactions few, 
but inquiry is increasing and the trade 
looks for improvement in the quantity of 
business. Quotation, Nov. 28, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $45.50@46 ton. 


Cuicaco.—Linseed oil meal prices were 
lower last week, and on Nov. 28 were 
quoted at $45@45.50 ton, Chicago. The 
drop in prices had little effect on sales, 
as demand is very light. The trade is 
apparently well supplied for the present. 


Mrywneapotis.—Local crushers report 
that the demand for linseed oil meal, 
which had been light, picked up some- 
what on Nov. 30. Inquiry has been 
chiefly for December delivery. Shipping 
directions continue to come in very sat- 
isfactorily. At Minneapolis, meal is 
quoted at $43@43.50 ton, at Chicago $45, 
while at Toledo and Buffalo the price 
has remained at $46.50. 

The export call for oil cake has de- 
clined somewhat, although supplies are 
reported to be low in Rotterdam, where 
there is not enough to take care of the 
demand. The future market is weak, 


inquiry being principally for spot. Oil 
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cake is quoted at $46@46.50, f.a.s., New 
York, for January-February shipment. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Nov. 
28, 1925, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 














Minneapolis ... 7,043 8,521 1,785 2,609 
Duluth ....... 7,502 14,140 6,044 12,192 
Petals 2... 14,545 22,661 7,829 14,801 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -— Duluth—— 
Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dec. 
Nov. 24 ..$2.56%% 2.54% 2.57% 2.55% 2.56 





Nov. 25 2.53% 2.52% 2.55% 2.53% 2.54 
Nov. 26 Holiday 

Nov. 27 .. 2.52% 2.50% 2.54% 2.52% 2.52% 
Nov. 28 .. 2.51% 2.49% 2.535% 2.52% 2.52% 
Nov. 30 .. 2.51% 2.49% 2.53% 2.52 2.52 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Nov. 28, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Receipts—~, -——lIn store—, 
1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Minneapolis 197 737 241 1,055 295 767 
Duluth .... 456 934 171 1,433 1,801 627 


412 2,488 2,096 1,394 











Totals .. 653 1,671 

PirtssurcH.—Linseed oil meal was 
slightly stronger last week, with demand 
holding up well. The bulk of the sales 
was for prompt shipment. Quotation, 
Nov. 28, $48.40 ton. 


Burrato.—Oil meal is in good demand, 
with ample supplies at $47 ton. 


Boston.—There are light offerings of 
linseed meal for shipment, with the mar- 
ket firmly held on Nov. 28 at $51.70@52 
ton, in sacks. Demand is quiet. A small 
amount is offered by resellers at about 
25@50c ton under mill prices, but the 
quantity is not enough to affect the 
market. 


Wriynirec.—There is little feature in 
the local market for oil cake and meal. 
Export demand is dull, but domestic 
trade continues active. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, Nov. 28: oil cake, 
ton lots, in bags, $40, and’ oil meal $42, 
f.o.b., Winnipeg. Prices for flaxseed 
have had an upward trend, while de- 
mand has been fairly good from United 
States crushing interests, which absorbed 
most of the offerings. Closing price, 
Nov. 28, $2.251%4 bu. 





in the mixed 
Move- 
ment is still rather light, with buying 


Cuicaco.—Conditions 
feed market show little change. 


mainly for immediate requirements. 
Some sales for delivery during January 
and February are reported and, from 
inquiries received, manufacturers look 
for a steady improvement in business 
for deferred shipment. Buyers are 
watching the market very closely, and if 
the present strength continues, dealers 
will probably cover their future require- 
ments. 


NasHvILLE.—With colder weather last 
week, improvement was reported in the 
demand for mixed feeds. Prices were 
50c@$1 lower. Quotations, Nov. 28: horse 
feed, 100-lb bags, $34@43.50 ton; dairy 
feed, $36@47; scratch poultry feed, $46 
@53; mash poultry feed, $62@72. 


Sr. Lovis—No change is shown in 
mixed feeds, other than a slightly weaker 
tendency in prices. Demand is quiet, 
and purchases are made only as neces- 
sity requires. Old bookings are prac- 
tically exhausted, and there is no tend- 
ency to buy for future delivery. Stock 
feeders are not buying as heavily as had 
been anticipated. High grade dairy 
feeds were quoted, Nov. 28, at $46 ton, 
high grade horse feed at $35.50, and 
scratch feed at $45. 


Mempnis.— Manufacturers of mixed 
feed report that demand continues of a 
routine nature. Feeders are taking less 
than expected, even though this is usual- 
ly a dull time in this territory. The 
weather continues warm, and the re- 
quirements of feeders are not large. 
Stocks are small, but there is no disposi- 
tion to take more than is actually re- 
quired. Poultry and dairy feeds are 
moving pretty well, but buying is merely 


keeping stocks sufficient to fill orders 
without delay. 

Toronto.—All classes of feed are in 
good demand in Ontario and the eastern 
provinces. Quotations, Nov. 28: oats and 
barley chop $42.25 ton, crushed oats 
$43.25, feed wheat $55.25, cracked corn 
$46.25, feed corn meal $44.25, oil cake 
meal $58.25, cottonseed meal $56.25, chick 
feed $50.25@52.25, delivered, Ontario 
points. 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Nov. 30, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market 
Bureau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 
Minneapolis-— 1924 1925 

Bran 


Swesccanvceseoece $26.00 $25.00@26.00 
6.50 


Pure wheat bran...... 26.00 @ 26.50 








Middlings ............ 25.00 @ 26.00 
Flour middlings 28.00 @30.00 
Bee GE wo ncecweseuee 38.00 @ 40.00 
Be rere 29.50 28.50@29.00 
Old process oil meal.. 44.00 43.00@43.50 
BN ve 4.0 ceneneseee 34.50 33.50@34.50 
Middlings* ........... 36.50 34.00@34.50 
Re Gog® ..cccccccecs 48.00 45.00@45.50 
Duluth— 
MOOR vc ccccccseseccees 27.50 26.00@27.00 
BEIBGIIRMO occccccssccs 31.00 27.00@27.50 
Flour middlings ...... 35.00 29.00@30.00 
Country mixed feed .. 31.50 29.00@29.50 
MOG GOW ccccccccccves 41.00 38.00@39.00 
St. Louis— 
OUGR. co ccecccccccecese 28.00 28.00@29.00 
Brown shorts ......... 33.00 32.50@33.50 
Ce ED ct cece sees 34.50 34.50@35.00 
ee GRD ccvcwcceccses 13.50 7.50@ 8.50 
Hominy feed ......... 39.50 28.00@28.50 
Buffalo— 
ee BORD ca cscdseeoes cone 30.00 @30.50 
BE ceccacceseccecess ccove 29.00 @30.00 
Standard middlings ... ..... 29.00@30.00 
Piowur miG@linge ...... cecce 37.50 @38.00 
Bn GON ae cceetecescs cvese 43.50@44.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... ..... 34.50@35.50 
GH GRRE ccccccccccecs ccoce 46.50 @47.00 
Kansas City— . 
PUTO BHOM wa ccccccccces 26.75 @ 27.50 
MEE cnceécawe'eoescecee 26.00 @ 27.00 
Brown shorts ........ 30.00 @31.00 
Gray GROTTH 2c ccccseccs 32.00 @33.00 
MOG GOW ceccccvcccces 43.00 @44.00 
Philadelphia— 
Ween WERE cece cccece 35.00 @35.50 
PUPS BEER .cccccce ° 34.00 @34.50 
Spring bran ...... 33.00 @33.50 
Spring middlings . 33.00 @35.00 
MOG GOD .ccccsccs 45.00 @47.50 
Flour middlings 37.00 @ 42.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ......... 29.20 @29.70 
SEED. SON SA G6 0066608088 27.50 @ 28.00 
Middlings ..........+. 27.00 @ 27.50 
Flour middlings 30.00 @31.00 
MOG GOW scccccccccese 38.00 @ 40.00 
Mpe O00 .ccccccccccce A 25.00 @ 26.00 
Old process oil meal... 46.50 45.00@46.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 45.00 36.50@41.50 
Hominy feed ....cse0% 42.00 29.00@30.00 
Reground oat feed .... 10.50 8.00@ 9.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 34.50 33.00@34.00 
Hominy feed* .......... 47.00 36.00@36.50 
Gluten feedft .......... 39.80 .....@37.90 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis ............ $8. $9.10 
DUIMER cc ccccccccccccse 7.00 9.10 
Bt. Towle .nccccccscccecs cose 7.50 
Bee CREP oc cwcivecee 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ..........+6+ 5.70 6.50 
BBEBED cececcocecccoves ene 4.70 
*Boston. ftChicago. 1100 Ibs. 





CORN MILLERS ANNOUNCE 
PROGRAM FOR MEETING 


Sr. Lovis, Mo—The American Corn 
Millers’ Federation will hold its annual 
meeting at the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
Dec. 11-12. Following the opening of the 
morning session on Dec. 11, Colvin B. 
Brown, chief of the organization service 
bureau of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, will deliver an address. 
The delegates will be entertained at a 
banquet, smoker and vaudeville in the 
evening of the opening day. 

Election and installation of officers, 
followed by an address by C. H. Ferris, 
of Stevenson, Harrison & Jordan, the 
firm of accountants responsible for the 
Federation’s new cost accounting sys- 
tem, will occupy the morning session of 
the second day. In the afternoon, com- 
mittee reports will be given, followed by 
round table discussions. 





RIVER IMPROVEMENT PROPOSED 

Cievetann, Onto.—One of the large 
Cleveland industries which will be bene- 
fited directly by the proposed plans for 
widening and straightening the Cuyahoga 
River will be the Fairchild Milling Co., 
the largest flour milling plant in greater 
Cleveland. This company’s mill and ele- 
vator are on the river, and it receives 
and ships large cargoes by lake freight- 
ers. 
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NEW YORK BAKERS 
MEET AT UTICA 


Forty-five Bakers and 60 Members of thie 
Allied Trades in Attendance—L. F. Schu- 
maker Speaks on Trade Associations 


Utica, N. Y., Dec. 1.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The annual convention of the 
New York State Bakers’ Association, 
Inc., was called to order this morning at 
the Hotel Utica by the president of the 
association, F. A. Hollister, of the Cort- 
land (N. Y.) Baking Co. About 45 bak- 
ers and 60 allied trades members have 
registered. L. F. Schumaker, president 
of the American Bakers Association, 
spoke at length on the necessity of trade 
associations, while Senator E. M. Rabe- 
nold, counselor of the American Bakers 
Association, described in detail the co- 
operative memberships of the newly or- 
ganized American Institute of Baking. 

Frederick H. Frazier, of the General 
Baking Corporation, read a paper pre- 
pared by Ellis C. Baum, president of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, on 
allied trades co-operation. Mr. Baum, 
owing to the sudden death of his father, 
was unable to be present. 

Speakers on tomorrow’s program are 
Traver Smith, manager of the sales pro- 
motion department of The Fleischmann 
Co., Peter G. Pirrie, associate editor of 
Bakers Weekly, Louis A. Whele, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and Charles W. Myers, direc- 
tor of the trade relation department of 
Armour & Co. 

This evening a banquet and informal 
dance will be held, and George G. Bar- 
ber, chairman of the board of directors 
of the Continental Baking Corporation, 
will be the chief speaker. 

A. S. Purves. 








LOS ANGELES 

Conditions were unchanged in southern 
California last week, prices remaining 
steady and demand uncertain. In gen- 
eral the market was slow, and the volume 
of sales handled by mills and jobbers 
was small. Sales of northern and mid- 
dle western grades were sporadic, al- 
though arrivals continued heavy. Prices 
were increased considerably, and de- 
mand, consequently, fell off. 

Quotations, Nov. 27: California family 
patents, $9.20 bbl; California hard wheat 
second patents, $8.60; California blend- 
ed seconds, $8.40; California pastry, 
$7.70; Kansas standard patents $9.40, 
Montana standard patents $9.40, Dakota 
standard patents $10; Washington-Ore- 
gon blue-stem, $8.75; Washington pastry, 
$8.15. 

NOTES 

A warehouse and distributing station 
of the National Biscuit Co. will shortly 
be erected at Sacramento at a cost of 
approximately $14,000. It is expected to 
open the warehouse within three months. 

The Foulds Co., manufacturers of 
macaroni products, has established of- 
fices at 737 Terminal Street, Los An- 
geles. J. H. Murray will be in charge 
of both the Los Angeles and southern 
California territory for the concern. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

. The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Nov. 28, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 513 120 86 160 
Ogilvies ........ 518 109 358 cee 
Grain Growers .. 290 359 735 
Fort William ... 461 49 173 eve 
”* | Saas 1,692 221 194 117 
Northland ...... 2,815 328 566 pie 
Can. Gov't ...ec. 653 81 241 571 


Sask. Co-op. 
No. 1 3,080 188 171 195 














sk cveceues 2,733 190 156 143 
Private elevators. 7,189 852 2,343 205 
Totals ........ 19,944 2,497 5,023 1,391 
Year ago ....... 25,626 $8,043 4.475 1,581 
Receipts ........ 14,938 2,110 1,595 (427 


Lake shipments.. 19,810 1,848 1,460 128 
Rail shipments.. 239 37 12 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 


No. 1 hard ..... a, Mn pads sews ss 70 
No. 1 northern..3,199 Durum ........ 1,144 
No. 2 northern. .3,241 Kota ........... 194 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor. 146 Winter ........ 
No. 3 northern.. 887 Others ......... 2,945 
Was @ cccsveveee 429 Private ........ 7,189 
MO, B scscsssove 145 
We. 6. cccessecns 289 WEEE bc ccces 19.944 
Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
Mo. 3 ©. Wei cece G5 Others ...sccces 882 
Ne. 8 C. Wiecece 239 Private ........ 852 
Ex. 1 feed ..... 5 —_—_ 
J -- = Peerrer 233 | eee 2,497 
S BOOB cccccccce 1 











\] O ELEVATOR boot should rest di- 
“* rectly on a floor. It should be placed 
so as to have a space of no less than 
several inches under the boot. This af- 
fords the operative a safer and readier 
means of quickly relieving a choked ele- 
vator. By having a box to push under 
the boot, the stock running or pulled 
out will be contained in the box, and 
not be strewn about, getting fouled. 

The receiving elevator (grain) should 
always have the boot placed a foot or 
more above the floor of the pit, with 
plenty of room around it, because if the 
boot rests on the floor it cannot be so 
quickly emptied of the grain accumu- 
lated by reason of the elevator being 
choked down. Pulling the slides in the 
boot allows the grain to run out of its 
own accord, whereas, with the boot rest- 
ing on the floor, the grain must be pulled 
out and shoved back from the opening. 
This is not only dangerous to the opera- 
tive, but the dispatch with which the 
grain is removed, or perhaps something 
that has caught between bucket and bot- 
tom of the boot, may avoid the conse- 
quences of a fire or other damage. 

There is a type of grain elevator that 
will not choke down if the discharge be- 
comes clogged, but allows the grain to 
go down another spout, which brings the 
grain to the feed or dump spout, but in 
this case close to the opening in the boot. 
This has the effect of letting the grain 
of the release spout in ahead of that 
from the dump, practically shutting it 
off. However, the grain is elevated, to 
again come down and be re-elevated, 
until the clog in discharge is removed. 

Fig. 1 shows a type of elevator de- 
signed by the writer, in which apparatus 
automatically shuts the grain off from 
dump “D” or, rather, its spout. Above 
this spout is hopper “H,” preferably of 
the same width as the elevator leg 
(front). This is attached loosely to the 
leg by toggles, “U.” 

This hopper is suspended on the short 
arm of the lever “L”—one on each side of 
the leg, and pivoted on legs. At the 
other ends of the lever are weights. 
Spout “CS” is attached to the under side 
of the hopper, as shown. When the com- 
partment of the hopper fills, it overcomes 
the weights and drops down. The back 
of this spout is elongated beyond its 


Preventing Fire and Dust Explosions 


(Continued from page 872. 


opening and acts as a slide, completely 
shutting off the grain from the dump. 
At the top, the release spout projects 
into the box or hopper over the compart- 
ment. The holes for the spouts at top 
and bottom are large enough to give 
clearance and prevent any freedom of 
movement of the hopper. 

In the bottom of the hopper is a slide, 
usually kept closed. When, by reason of 
a choke or stoppage of flow at head, 
the grain pushes open the release valve 
(shown in Fig. 2—end view of elevator 
head), the grain passes into the spout, 
thence into the hopper compartment, the 
weight of the grain causing the hopper 
to descend, shutting off the grain from 
the dump. 

When the choke at the head is relieved, 
the slide in the hopper can be opened, 
discharging the contents. The weight 
now raises the hopper to its normal posi- 
tion, allowing grain from the dump again 
to feed into the elevator. The weights 
are so set as to raise the hopper high 
enough to give full clearance for the 
dump spout. Provision is also made to 
allow grain to go around, should occa- 
sion necessitate. 

It will be noticed that the boot rests 
on a pedestal about a foot from the floor. 
This boot has the ordinary end slides. 
There is also a special provision in the 
way of a large opening in the side and 
near the bottom. This is closed with a 
slide. This opening alone will permit all 
the grain filling the boot and legs to run 
out freely, and permits free access should 
anything have lodged, stopping the belt. 
The boot being high and off the floor 
affords the operative a better opportu- 
nity to work and see what he is doing. 


ABOVE the boot pulley is a suction 

spout, which will remove dust made 
at this point. The head is extra high 
above the belt and bucket, and on top is 
placed a ventilator, allowing air and dust 
to escape above the roof. This can be 
also attached to a suction trunk, the 
suction being applied just sufficiently to 
remove the air and dust without pulling 
even the lightest grain out. To guard 
against the possible lifting of light grain 
immediately over the grain shot from the 
bucket, a portion is placed over this sec- 
tion. As an example of what the writer 
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previously mentioned in ‘re- 
gard to floors affecting ele- 
vators, the first floor is 
shown with an opening giv- 
ing ample clearance to the 
legs, and at top an example 
as to the use of cleats to 
carry an elevator, should it 
be necessary to use this 
method, though in the case 
of this elevator the solid 
basement floor and pedestal 
make it unnecessary to pro- 
vide any other means. 


HE ventilator stack or 

tube is large and flared, 
allowing ample scope for 
the dust and air under pres- 
sure to escape, without being 
forced down the discharge 
spout, escaping from open- 
ings, etc. “R” is the cus- 
tomary slide to shut off and 
regulate the flow of grain to 
the elevator. In connection 
with the hopper or dump, an 
alarm may be sounded, by 
electrical contact with lever, 
whenever the elevator be- 
comes clogged and the grain 
fills hopper. 

The writer has made and 
used “tell-tales,” an old de- 
vice used to show when an 
elevator had stopped, as 
shown in Fig. 3, which is made of wood. 
The inner end, that which comes in con- 
tact with the elevator cup, is faced with 
a flat piece of steel to prevent wear. A 
wire nail or heavy piece of wire is put 
through the tell-tale stem as a pivot, and 
mounted in cleats on the outside of the 
board. The hole is tapering inside to 
allow the inner tongue to move up and 
down with freedom, the bucket slightly 
touching the end. 

In the case of an elevator in some out- 
of-the-way place, a light cord attached 
to the tell-tale, run over spools, with the 
end of the cord brought to some spot 
where it always can be seen, will indi- 
cate whether the elevator is running or 
not, the cord being attached to a some- 
what similar arrangement as the tell- 
tale, or a little weight that will bob as 
long as the elevator runs. 





A Dust Explosion Made to Order for Demonstration Purposes 














A Tell-tale Electric Ldght Globe 


It is the detached elevator in som 
corner, out of sight, as it were, and neg 
lected, that is liable to, and often doe 
cause disaster by being choked down, o 
the belt otherwise stopped, and causing 
fire, perhaps long after the mill has bee 
shut down for the night. Open conveyor 
are sources of dust, and should be co\ 
ered, and removable in sections, esp< 
cially at inlet and outlet ends, and ove 
the journal hanger. Stock droppin 
down a vertical spout, especially if o 
any length, always tends to create 
dust, or “blow,” forcing air and dust ou 
of the hand hole or any other opening. 

It is better to have a spout with an in 
cline just sufficient to insure the free run 
ning of stock, thus avoiding the “drop 
and the making of clouds of dust. In 
many plants grinding feed the chop el 
vator discharges into a spout that has 
sheer fall, or is only slightly inclined, to 
the end of which a bag is hung. Clouds 
of dust issue from the bag as if blown ou 
by a fan. The remedy has been suggest 
ed above. 

A better way is to have a conveyor 
several feet long, provided with three o: 
more stub spouts to which the bags ar: 
hung. This conveyor of course should 
be tightly covered. Each bag fills in suc 
cession, and to avoid choking down th« 
conveyor and spout from the elevator, « 
hole and valve at the extreme end of th 
conveyor provides a release, should al! 
bags be filled. While this method would 
obviate a good deal of dust, even though 
the feed spout was vertical and of som« 
length, as such spouts generally are. 
there would still be air under pressure. 
and a tendency to blow. Hence the spout 
from the elevator should have an in- 
clination of something like 45 or 50 de 
grees. 


A RELEASE spout about five or six 

feet high, placed halfway between the 
ends and led to a small, boxlike frame 
covered with a light felt.or loosely woven 
cloth, and provided with a hopper at the 
bottom, will infiltrate the air. The dust 
can be discharged into the side of the 
conveyor. The dust catcher would re- 
quire an occasional rap. 

There are no places in a mill or ele- 
vator more apt to be neglected, in the 
way of oiling and care, than journals of 
the elevator boots and bearings at the 
head. At the loading of conveyor belts, 
and discharge at the trippers, much dust 
is made, which can be taken care of. 
Some elevators have drawn off the dust 
by placing a hood over these places, con- 
nected with suction trunks. 

Open bins emit dust when being filled. 
In covered bins the presumption is that 
the dust will be confined and none escape, 
but there is considerable air in the bin, 
augmented by the falling grain and air 
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forced down the spout from the elevator. 
As the bin fills, air must be displaced, 
and as there is considerable pressure ex- 
erted it seeks to escape, and does so at 
any opening possible, forcing out dust. 
An air shaft from the top of the bin, led 
through the roof or to the outside, pro- 
vides a means for air and dust to escape. 
Suction trunks can also be provided. 

Receiving hoppers are often dusty 
places,.and dust spreads over the room 
from these points. It is easy to confine 
and draw the dust away by placing a 
hood over the hopper, about 18 inches 
above the top, and attaching a suction 
spout, with just enough suction to keep 
the dust within the area of the hopper. 
The writer has taken care of this dust 
at the weigh hopper, or over scales, by 
connecting the hood by spout to the fan 
of the receiving separator, with little 
cost and labor. 

Fans fail to do their full duty when 
the discharge trunk has a square turn 
or elbow; also when dust collectors are 
of inadequate size to receive the air and 
dust discharged into them. 

The writer designed a plan for taking 
care of and withdrawing dust at every 
point where made. At the unloading of 
cars, dump, elevator boot, head, and dis- 
charge onto belt conveyor, means are 
provided to apply just sufficient suction 
to merely pick up the dust and prevent 
it spreading from those particular points. 
In the gallery over the belt and convey- 
ors, between two rows of bins, a suction 
trunk runs the whole length. 

Since this belt, with its tripper, serves 
two rows of bins, a stub spout with valve 
is attached to this trunk. The tripper 
carries a lateral suction spout that can 
be connected in its center to the trunk 
stub spout overhead. The lateral spout 
extends out over the open tanks on each 
side of the tripper. 

Inverted cones, one on each side, ex- 
tend down from the end of the trip 
spout, and over the tanks. These funnels 
may be several feet or more in diameter. 
A hood is also provided to draw dust 
from the tripper. Since this arrange- 
ment is carried by the tripper, the con- 
nection is made at any point or bins to 
be loaded. Each side has its valve, so as 
to allow suction only on the side where 
the tripper is discharging. The hood 
takes care of the dust immediately over 
trip discharge. As the grain is dis- 
charged into the bins the dust arising is 
drawn toward and up. into the cone or 
funnel, thus preventing its spreading 
outside the area of the bin. 

A similar arrangement is provided for 
the unloading belt, a loading carriage 
being provided to receive grain from the 
bins. This carriage, moved to any point, 
has a hood attached to a main overhead 
suction trunk, a8 with the belt above the 
bins. At the belt discharge also is a 
hood. If dust is withdrawn immediately 
at all these points, there will be none, or 
very little, escaping. 

Flour mills, in general, have pretty 
well taken care of the dust proposition, 
and are reasonably safe, barring accident, 
from dust explosions. Carelessness, ig- 
norance and negligence are largely ‘re- 
sponsible for accidents. 

The open light should never be tol- 
erated in a mill, elevator or other plant 
under any circumstances. No lantern 
should be introduced into a flour bin or 
any other bin where dust is in suspension. 
Even electric lights should be provided 
with a guard to protect the bulb from 
being broken if carried about or intro- 
duced into bins. 

Fires and explosions have originated, 
in most instances, in mills grinding 
screenings or other grain for feeding pur- 
poses. There is always a possibility that 
such material will contain some sub- 
stances such as bolts, nails, pieces of 
wire, iron, steel or stone. When such 
articles reach the grinding mill, sparks 
are produced, and sometimes a small 
spurt of fire. Now it does not necessarily 
mean that there always follows a dust ex- 
plosion. This may have occurred scores 
of times in the same plant without any 
serious consequence, and gradually the 
operative becomes careless in the belief 
that no explosion can or will happen. 

Means should be provided for remov- 
ing metallic substances by the aid of 
magnets, before the grain gets to the 
grinding mill. Grain should always be 
screened. In some mills provision is 
made to confine and release the flame. 
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and pressure within the mill housing, by 
choke conveyors and dampers, with 
spouts that release the pressure and con- 
duct the flame to the outside of the build- 
ing. 

In a number of cases, a lantern or elec- 
tric light has been left in bins being filled 
with feed or bran, finally being covered, 
causing the stuff to burn. 

The accompanying photograph gives 
some idea as to what happens to an elec- 
tric light bulb with current on when 
buried in ground feed or bran. This is 
one of several lamps used in a series of 
experiments conducted by the writer. 
After it was evident that it had burned 
out, it was withdrawn from the box of 
bran in which it was buried, and with 
the removal of the charred bran which 
enveloped it the bulb exploded with a 
sharp report. The lamp registered sev- 
eral hundred degrees centigrade. The 
bran was smoldering, and when exposed 
to the air it burned like punk. A piece 
of paper, placed on this bran, ignited, 
burning with flame. 

Oily rags or waste, iron filings, or cuts 
from lathes, with oil, wood shavings, etc., 
saturated with oil, and allowed to lay un- 
disturbed often burst into flame, the re- 
sult of spontaneous combustion. The 
writer observed two cases in which oily 
rags started to burn in a can in which 
they had been placed and left for some 
months. 


Meal, bran, etc., get very hot, especial-- 


ly if damp and packed closely. It is 
quite possible that a fire may originate 
in the bins. It is hardly necessary to 
add that direct current motors should be 
installed in a fireproof or dustproof 
room, and that all electric wires should 
be placed, if possible, in conduits. 
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BY A. L. H. STREET 
Questions of Law Answered for Readers 
of The Northwestern Miller 














RTIONS of the text of Mr. Street’s forthcoming handbook on the law as 
it applies to the flour business and the allied branches of trade and com- 


merce are being published serially in these columns. 


This volume, which has 


been in process of compilation for several years, will be an important contri- 


bution to the literature of the breadstuffs industry. 


Book printing of “The 


Miller and the Law” is now in progress, and distribution may be expected 


within a few months. 


More About Trademarks and Their Protection 


RESPECTIVE VOLUMES OF COMPETING BUSI- 
NESSES IMMATERIAL 


On a conflict of rights to use a given 
trademark, it is not a decisive factor that 
the business of one of the parties may 
be much larger than the other’s. As 
stated by the circuit court of appeals, 
seventh circuit, in another case, “it is 
not essential that its use has been long 
continued, or that the article should be 
widely known, or should have attained 
great reputation. The wrong done by 
the piracy of the trademark is the same 
in such case as in that of an article 
of high and general reputation, and of 
long continued use. The difference is but 
one of degree, and in the quantum of 
injury. A proprietor is entitled to pro- 
tection from the time of commencing the 
use of the trademark.” (United States 








Mill That Used Minnehaha’s Waters to Be Preserved 





Edina Mill and the Last of Its Operators 
—Photos reproduced by courtesy of the Minneapolis Journal. 


DINA Mill, one of the oldest land- 

marks of Hennepin County, Minne- 

sota, which ground grist for farm- 
ers in the vicinity of Minneapolis in the 
days before the Civil War, still stands 
in what is now Thorpe Bros.’ Country 
Club addition, and the developers of that 
property intend to keep the mill intact. 
Accordingly its old wooden cogs, its mill- 
stones of flint, its shafts, bins, and equip- 
ment have not been molested, and faded 
poster advertisements of “Hill’s Cash 


Grocery,” together with clippings from . 


The Northwestern Miller of 1887, still 
hang upon the walls. 

Even George Millem, 80 years old, 
who now lives at Linden Hills scarcely 
20 rods from the old structure which he 
began to operate some 54 years ago, 
doesn’t remember just when the mill was 
built. He bought it from Andrew Craik, 
now dead, who at that time operated it in 
conjunction with his feed store “in town,” 
half a day’s journey from the mill. Mr. 
Millem, shown in the inset of the accom- 


panying picture, is of the opinion that 
the mill was probably built by Mr. 
Craik’s predecessor in about the year 
1855. Mr. Millem abandoned the opera- 
tion of the mill some 20 years after he 
purchased it, when the water in Minne- 
haha Creek got too low to turn the 
millwheel. 

The old mill was originally called Wat- 
erville Mills. Later it was changed to 
Craik’s Mill, and still later to Edina Mill, 
by which it is still known though a sign 
painted on the building reads, Brownville 
Mills. 

At one time Mr. Craik owned most of 
the property in the vicinity of the mill 
where now stand scores of new homes, 
paved and landscaped boulevards, and a 
modern golf course. Now the property 
is worth millions of dollars, and is only 
a few minutes from the heart of Minne- 
apolis, 


circuit court of appeals, eighth circuit; 
Williams vs. Ansehl, 267 Fed. 9.) 


NECESSITY FOR REGISTRATION 


“Nor was it necessary that the trade- 
mark should have been registered by the 
appellant to entitle it to its use, or pro- 
tect it against infringement. From an 
early day the common law has recognized 
the right of the proprietor of a trade- 
mark to its exclusive use. The right 
has been, without interruption, recog- 
nized and protected by the courts of 
England and the United States, in the 
absence of statutes declaring the exist- 
ence of such rights, or providing regula- 
tions for its exercise and remedies for 
its deprivation.” (From the opinion of 
the Maryland court of appeals in Cork- 
ran, Hill & Co. vs. A. H. Kuhlemann 
Co., 111 Atl. 471.) 


RIGHT TO REGISTER TRADEMARK 


The court of appeals for the District 
of Columbia has decided that, where a 
flour dealer selling flour under contract 
with the mill producing it originated and 
used a brand applied to that product, but 
knew that the mill had registered the 
same mark and was using it on flour sold 
to other dealers within 10 years before 
the dealer registered the brand under 
the federal trademark act, the commis- 
sioner of patents properly canceled the 
registration to the dealer, on application 
of the mill, on the ground that the dealer 
had not exclusively used the mark for 10 
years prior to the registration, irrespec- 
tive of questions of first use, abandon- 
ment, and acquiescence. 

7 7 

Holding that a trademark in which the 
letters “U. S.” are the most prominent 
feature is not subject to registration 
under the federal trademark act, the 
court of appeals for the District of 
Columbia lately said, in the case of 
United States Rubber Co., 265 Fed. 1016: 

“Section 5 of the trademark act. . . 
denies registration to any mark which 
‘consists of or comprises the flag or coat 
of arms or other insignia of the United 
States or any simulation thereof, or of 
any state or municipality or of any for- 
eign nation.” We agree with the Patent 
Office that ‘the meaning of U. S. is too 
clearly established to permit of registra- 
tion of any mark having that as the 
most prominent feature.’ ” 


EFFECT OF REGISTRATION 

Priority of registration of a trademark 

does not give priority of right against 

the first user of the mark. (United 

States circuit court of appeals, eighth 

circuit; Williams vs. Ansehl, 267 Fed. 9.) 
” * 

In the case of Commercial Milling Co. 
vs. Fairchild Milling Co., decided by the 
United States district court, northern 
district of Ohio, eastern division, Judge 
Westenhaver said: 

“If plaintiff has a good common law 
trademark in the word ‘Velvet’ standing 
alone . . the trademark act of 1905 
confers certain rights and remedies. If 
registration was . . . authorized under 
that act, then any colorable imitation 
thereof would constitute an infringement 
independently of any wrongful iritent in 
fact. It may also be true that certain 
presumptions, both as to validity and to 
the right of register, result from the 
registration. Even so, no retroactive 
rights are conferred which make the 
trademark good as against a valid prior 
user, or dominates a status lawfully cre- 
ated prior to registration, or prevents a 
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third person from disputing the validity 
of the registered mark as a trademark.” 

It was ruled that “if the word ‘Velvet’ 
as used by plaintiff was not exclusive, 
or if it was descriptive of flour or of 
the character or quality of flour, then it 
was improperly registered. In this situ- 
ation the validity of plaintiff’s trademark 
in the word ‘Velvet’ must of necessity be 
determined on general common law prin- 
ciples. . «> 

“Whether plaintiff has a good common 
law trademark depends on two major in- 
quiries: (1) whether the word ‘Velvet’ in 
the phrase as quoted is descriptive; and 
(2) whether it was the dominating word 
in the phrase ‘Henkel’s Velvet Pastry 
Flour, ” 

* * 

Question being raised as to whether 
registration of a trademark in the Brit- 
ish Patent Office covers sale of flour in 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales, as well as 
England, an opinion was _ expressed, 
based on an examination of the British 
act, that the registration does extend to 
those countries, subject to such enact- 
ment as may be made by the Irish Free 
State. In the absence of information as 
to what legislation, if any, has been 
adopted to apply in the Irish Free State, 
it is suggested that inquiry direct to the 
British Patent Office on this subject will 
afford the most reliable advice on that 
point. 


SAME MARKS FOR DIFFERENT COMMODITIES 


The decision of the United States cir- 
cuit court of appeals, second circuit, 
handed down in the case of Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co. vs. Rigney & Co., 247 Fed. 407, 
affords a most important judicial author- 
ity for the protection of trademarks 
against infringement in certain cases 
where the infringer is not a present com- 
petitor of the complainant. 

It has often been broadly stated by 
judges that a manufacturer of one class 
of goods has no legal cause for complaint 
against use of the same or a similar 
trademark by another manufacturer of 
a distinct and noncompeting class of 
goods. Under this statement the owner 
of a trademark, “Rose,” as applied to 
flour, would have no cause for complaint 
because of subsequent adoption of the 
same mark by a manufacturer of stoves 
or hair brushes. 

When complainant sued in the United 
States district court for the eastern dis- 
trict of New York to restrain defendants 
from copying complainant’s familiar 
trademark, “Aunt Jemima’s,” covering 
self-rising flour, as defendants’ mark 
covering pancake sirup, the trial judge 
conceived the facts to come within the 
rule just stated, and dismissed the suit. 
(234 Fed. 804.) But, on an appeal taken 
by complainant, the decree was reversed, 
the circuit court of appeals saying: 

“To use precisely the same mark as the 
complainant has done is, in our opinion, 
evidence of intention to make something 
out of it—either to get the benefit of the 
complainant’s reputation or of its adver- 
tisement, or to forestall the extension of 
its trade. There is no other conceivable 
reason why they should have appropriat- 
ed this precise mark. The taking being 
wrongful, we think the defendants have 
no equity to protect them against injunc- 
tion, unless they get it from a considera- 
tion now to be examined. 

“It is said that even a technical trade- 
mark may be appropriated by any one in 
any market for goods not in competition 
with those of the prior user. This was 
the view of the court below -in saying 
that no one wanting sirup could possibly 
be made to take flour. But we think that 
goods, though different, may be so relat- 
ed as to fall within the mischief which 
equity should prevent. 

“Sirup and flour are both food prod- 
ucts commonly used together. Obviously 
the public, or a large part of it, seeing 
this trademark on a sirup, would con- 
clude that it was made by the complain- 
ant. Perhaps they might not do so, if it 
were used for flatirons. In this way the 
complainant’s reputation is put in the 
hands of the defendants. It will enable 
them to get the benefit of the complain- 
ant’s reputation and _ advertisement. 
These we think are property rights which 
should be protected in equity.” 


Another instructive decision on this 
point was handed down by the supreme 
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court of the District of Columbia in the 
case of Williams vs. Kern & Sons, 47 
D. C. 441. 

Williams applied for registration of 
the word “Success” as a trademark for 
self-rising pancake flour and corn meal. 
Kern & Sons opposed the registration, 
on the ground that they and their prede- 
cessors had continuously, since 1873, used 
the same word as a trademark for flour; 
the mark having been registered in 1902, 
and re-registered in 1915. The commis- 
sioner of patents sustained the opposi- 
tion, and the supreme court affirmed the 
decision, saying: 

“The single question involved is wheth- 
er the goods of the respective parties 
possess the same descriptive properties, 
and the use of appellees’ trademark by 
appellant would be likely to create con- 
fusion in trade by leading purchasers to 
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20 years without objection. This decision 
was lately affirmed by the United States 
circuit court of appeals (7 Fed. [2d 
Ser.] 304). 

And, despite complainants’ use of the 
word “Noxall” as a trademark for wheat 
flour, there was no right on their part to 
use it on stock food, where defendant 
was the prior user of the word “Nox-All” 
on stock food, held the United States 
district court, eastern district of Mis- 
souri, in the case of Pease vs. Scott 
County Milling Co., 5 Fed. (2d) 524. 

The trademark, “Golden Crumbles,” 
used on candy since 1915 by petitioner, 
was not invalidated by defendant’s use 
of the word “Krumbles” for cereal 
breakfast foods since 1912, and on candy 
since 1916, held the court of appeals for 
the District of Columbia in the case of 
Paul F. Beich Co. vs. Kellogg Toasted 
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Che Gift 


By Gertrude West 


The town was a jewel box luring its holiday crowd; 

All color, the windows all glitter; a Santa Claus bowed 

In one, while dolls stared from another in round-eyed disdain— 
And then a tall building with only one wreath on the pane. 


A passer-by smiled: “In a city of holiday thrills, 

How barren amidst all the decking frown down the old mills; 
Like rebels, within a throng bearing fair gifts for the King, 
They. stand unadorned and unsmiling, with no gifts to bring.” 


The mill kept on grinding as though it made labor its choice, 
But into the sound of its turning was woven a voice. 


And—“Gifts?” hummed the wheels. 


“When your holiday table is spread 


Who of you but offers up thanks for the blessing of bread? 

Who of you but holds in your treasure of Christmases past 

The fragrance of old-fashioned doughnuts, as mayhap the last 
Homely token of some mother’s yearning; of gingerbread men 
That fled with the magic of childhood and came not again? 

Who of you that sees my white loaf as a staple alone, 

Instead, as an upland of wheat heavy headed, wind blown, 

A gift from lost youth or loved homestead, more gracious and rare 
Than any bright trinket which winks in the shop windows there? 
Who of you but some time or other has made yourself glad 

By feeding a hungry, small girl or a small, hungry lad 

And seen their eyes brighten with something far better than pay— 
God’s gift, whether manna of old or the bread of today. 


“Shared loaf,” sang the mill, “and new strength for spent muscle and 


brain; 


The thought of kind hands at the baking, or binding the grain; 
The rapture of food to the starving, or heads bowed in grace: 
The Miracle gift, known so long as to seem commonplace. 


“My windows are bare,” hummed the mill, “but whenever you sift 
The flour for your holiday loaf then remember my gift.” 
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believe that appellant’s goods were man- 
ufactured by appellees. It is on this 
ground that the appellees urge they 
would sustain damage. 


“The goods of the respective parties 
belong to the general classification of 
flour, and are common in their source of 
manufacture. Each is a product of the 
milling business. Each can be readily as- 
sociated with the product of one engaged 
in the milling business. The test is not 
whether a user would make the improb- 
able mistake of using appellant’s pan- 
cake flour for appellees’ wheat flour, but 
whether a purchaser would be likely to 
purchase appellant’s product, believing it 
had been manufactured by appellees. 
The test here is not the likelihood of con- 
fusing the products, but the source from 
which they come.” 

* #« 


But in France Milling Co. vs. Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., 3 Fed. (2d) 321, the 
United States district court for the 
southern district of New York decided 
that defendant’s prior rights in the 
trademark “Gold Medal,” as applied to 
wheat flour, did not give it superior right 
to use the same name for prepared pan- 
cake flour and prepared buckwheat flour 
as against complainant, prior user of the 
name on such products, especially since 
complainant’s use had been continued for 
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Corn Flakes Co., 262 Fed. 640. Said the 
court: 

“The acting examiner of interferences 
pertinently observed that there is no 
‘proof to the effect that manufacturers 
of cereal breakfast foods are in the habit 
of engaging in the production of candy.’ 
Moreover, the general and essential char- 
acteristics of breakfast foods and candy 
are different, and we are of opinion that 
the use of a mark by a dealer in one 
leaves its use open to a manufacturer 
of the other.” 

ABANDONMENT OF TRADEMARKS 

In Williams vs. Ansehl, 267 Fed. 9, 
the United States circuit court of ap- 
peals, eighth circuit, decided that wheth- 
er in a particular instance the first user 
of a trademark has abandoned his rights 
to it, so as to give his adversary the bet- 
ter right to exclusive use in the future 

“is a question to be solved in the light of 
what the Supreme Court of the United 
States said in the case of Hanover Mill- 
ing Co. vs. Metcalf, 240 U. S. 403, 36 Sup. 
Ct. 357: 

“Trademark rights, like others that 
rest in user, may be lost by abandon- 
ment, nonuser, laches [delay in asserting 
rights], or acquiescence. Abandonment, 
in a strict sense, rests upon intent to 
abandon. . . . As to laches and acqui- 
escence, it has been repeatedly held, in 

cases where defendants acted fraudu- 
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lently or with knowledge of plaintiffs’ 
rights, that relief by injunction would 
be accorded, although an accounting of 
profits should be denied. . . . So muc! 
must be regarded as settled.” 

The burden is upon one who asserts 
abandonment of a trademark right by « 
prior proprietor to prove it by a pre 
ponderance of the evidence. 

* a 


“An abandonment is the voluntary and 
intentional disuse or nonuse of th: 
trademark. Such intention may be in 
ferred from circumstances necessaril; 
pointing to an intention to abandon, but 
an actual intention to permanently giv: 
up the use of the trademark is necessary 
to constitute an abandonment of it 
Mere disuse, though for a considerabk 
period, in the absence of intentional 
abandonment will not amount to an 
abandonment, nor will it destroy trade 
mark rights, unless the mark has ceased 
to be distinctive, and the good-will as 
sociated with it has passed away, or th: 
mark has become identified with othe: 
goods.” (From the opinion of the Mary 
land court of appeals in Corkran, Hil! 
& Co. vs. A. H. Kuhlemann Co., 111 At! 
471.) 

* # 

In order that one sued as for infringe- 
ment of a trademark may successfully 
defend on the ground of an abandonment 
of the complainant’s rights, “it is essen- 
tial to show, not only acts indicating 
practical abandonment, but an intent to 
abandon. Thus, where the appearances 
may be sufficient to indicate an abandon- 
ment, this may be satisfactorily ex- 
plained by showing a want of intention 
to relinquish the right claimed. . . . 
There is no penalty which inflicts the loss 
of right of property in trademarks by 
nonusage, unless there also be found an 
intent to abandon. Of course, intent 
may be inferred from the facts shown; 
but the facts must be adequate to sup- 
port a finding of abandonment. To give 
up for a long period and to discontinue 
the use of the trademark ‘Blue Bird, and 
permit others to use it indiscriminately 
without prosecution, would.amount to an 
abandonment.” (United States circuit 
court of appeals, second circuit, in Wal- 
lace & Co. vs. Repetti, 266 Fed. 307.) 

ESTOPPEL TO ASSERT INFRINGEMENT 

In the case of Aunt Jemima Mills Co. 
vs. Rigney & Co., 247 Fed. 407, decided 
by the United States circuit court of 
appeals, second circuit, question was 
raised as to whether or not the com- 
plainant was not precluded from com- 
plaining against use of an infringing 
mark because of acquiescence in the use, 
claimed to have been shown by the fact 
that, when defendants’ use of the mark 
began, complainant’s prédecessor wrote 
defendants that it was “presumed” that 
this did not violate any law, and because 
there was a delay of nearly seven years 
afterward in suing. It was decided, 
however, one of the judges dissenting, 
that complainant had -not evinced any 
intention to abandon its legal right to 
redress against the infringement. 

* *# 


In a suit for infringement of a mill’s 
flour brand it was decided by the Utah 
supreme court that the mill’s act in per- 
mitting the adverse party to use some of 
its sacks bearing the mark involved was 
“perhaps, also, open to criticism,’ but 
that this permission amounted to nothing 
mofe than a revocable license which 
could not justify infringement after 
revocation of the Theenes. (Holley Mill- 
ing Co. vs. Salt Lake & Jordan Mill & 
Elevator Co., 197 Pac. 731.) 

In the same case it was held that suit 
brought within one year was not unrea- 
sonably delayed. 

TRANSFER OF TRADEMARK RIGHTS 

Legally, a flour brand is as inseparable 
from the business to which it belongs, by 
transfer, as is the hole therein insepa- 
rable from the doughnut. Despite a very 
general misconception among laymen on 
this subject the law is quite well settled 
along the lines thus laid down by the 
Wisconsin supreme court not long ago: 

“The public has an interest in the 
trade name to the extent that the courts 
will not tolerate a fraud upon the public 
by allowing a name to be used in connec- 
tion with another busin¢ss, or upon dif- 
ferent articles or inferior articles from 
those with which it was first associated 
or adopted. . . . A trademark cannot be 
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sold or assigned independent of the busi- 
ness to which it is attached. It cannot 
be assigned or its use licensed except as 
incidental to the transfer of the business 
or property in connection with which it 
has been used. A trademark may 
be abandoned, and in such case .. . 
may be adopted by another who appro- 
priates and uses the same in good faith.” 
(195 N. W. 701.) ‘ 


In a case before the United States 
circuit court of appeals, seventh circuit 
(2 Fed. 2d Ser. 237), that court followed 
a well-established-rule of law in holding 
that, generally, “a trademark in and of 
itself, and apart from any business or 
product to which it is appurtenant, is 
not a subject of conveyance, and that 
the conveyance of good-will of a business 
in connection with the business itself will 
carry with it trade names under which 
the business is carried on, and marks 
whereby its product is known.” 

. * 

These principles were specifically ap- 
plied to a flour brand in the case of At- 
lantic Milling Co. vs. Robinson (20 Fed. 
217) by a federal court in New York. 
In that case it appeared that plaintiff 
was the last of several succeeding trans- 
ferees of the Atlantic mills, St. Louis. 
A former owner of the mill adopted the 
name Champion as a flour brand, and 
plaintiff sued for defendants’ conflicting 
use of the name. Defendants insisted 
that plaintiff failed to prove a right to a 
decree, because there was no proof that 
the trademark had been specifically 
transferred with the mill property, but 
the court said: 

“The right to the exclusive use of a 
word or symbol as a trademark is in- 
separable from the right to make and 
sell the commodity which it has been ap- 
propriated to designate as the produc- 
tion or article of the proprietor. It may 
be abandoned if the business of the pro- 
prietor is abandoned. [The court prob- 
ably did not intend to intimate that the 
trademark might not be abandoned with- 
out abandonment of the business.] It 
may become identified with the place or 
establishment where the article is manu- 
factured of sold, to which it has been ap- 
plied, so as to designate and characterize 
the article as the production of that place’ 
or establishment rather than of the pro- 
prietor. 

“A trademark of this description is of 
no value to the original proprietor, be- 
cause he could not use it without decep- 
tion, and therefore would not be pro- 
tected in its exclusive enjoyment. Such 
a trademark would seem to be an inci- 
dent to the business of the place or estab- 
lishment to which it owes its origin, and 
without which it can have no independent 
existence. It should be deemed to pass 
with a transfer of the business, because 
such implication is consistent with the 
character of the transaction and the pre- 
sumable intention of the parties.” 

The same principle was applied in the 
case of Carroll vs. Duluth-Superior Mill- 
ing Co. (232 Fed. 675), decided in 1916 
by the United States circuit court of ap- 
peals, eighth circuit. It was there de- 
cided that a verbal agreement by a miller 
that a flour brand used by him should 
pass to a mortgagee of the mill property, 
in aid of the mortgage, gave the mort- 
gagee no interest in the brand, the mort- 
gage never being foreclosed, and the 
business having been discontinued on the 
burning of the mill. The court said: 

“It is well known that a trademark or 
trade name cannot be assigned, except in 
connection with the assignment of the 
particular business in which it has been 
used, with its good-will, and for con- 
tinued use upon the same articles or 
class of articles. An attempted assign- 
ment of a naked trademark, disconnected 
from any business or good-will, is void.” 

In a still later case,—Holley Milling 
Co. vs. Salt Lake & Jordan Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. (197 Pac. 731),—decided by 
the Utah supreme court, it appears that 
defendant, owning two plants near Salt 
Lake City, sold one of them to plaintiff. 
The deed did not transfer any trademark 
rights in specific terms, and the court de- 
cided that there was no transfer by im- 
plication. The court said: 

“Where it has been held that the trade- 
marks passed, the vendee has always ac- 
quired the good-will of the business pur- 
chased, and, as a general rule, the vendor 
has retired from the business,” 
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JUST WANTED TO TALK 

When “midget” flour mills invaded va- 
rious sections of the country several 
years ago, many a farmer saw in them 
an opportunity for bolstering the income 
from his crops by grinding the wheat of 
his neighbors. ,As a result, they were to 
be found sometimes in most unusual and 
forlorn places. 

There is record of one located in the 
storm cave of a farmhouse. Power was 
furnished by a threshing engine backed 
up to the steps of the cellar, and the belt 
run down the passageway to the “grind- 
ing floor.” 

Another Kansas farmer placed a 25- 
bbl midget in a ramshackle barn. It, 
also, was pulled by a threshing engine. 
One day a pulley broke, and a new one 
was ordered from a hardware dealer in 
the nearest town, several miles away. 
The next morning the dealer’s telephone 
rang. 

“This is Sam Jones, Mr. Brown. I 
just called to tell you about that pulley.” 

“What pulley?” 

“I ordered one by mail yesterday. 
Haven’t you received my letter?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Well, it was a pulley that I used on 
the drive shaft of my mill. It cracked 
yesterday while I was running and I or- 
dered a new one. You should have the 
letter this morning.” 

“Well, I haven’t. Wait until I get a 
pencil. . Now, what were the speci- 
fications?” 

“It was a 15-in pulley with a 7-in 
crowning face.” 

“Yes.” 

“An inch-and-a-half bore.” 

“Yes.” 

“Keyseated and for a single belt.” 

“All right. Was it a solid or a split 
pulley?” 

“Solid.” 

“T believe I have one in stock. Do you 
want me to send it out, or will you be in 
after it?” 

“No, that’s what I called you about. 
I don’t want you to send it out, because 
my mill burned last night.” 

, HH. 3. ¥. 


At a golf club one Sunday morning a 
member turned up late. Asked why, he 
said it was really a toss-up whether he 
should come there that morning or go to 
church. 

“And I had to toss up 15 times,” he 
added.—Contributed. 


* *# 


ANOTHER BROKEN HEART | 
Motorist: “I’m sorry I ran over your 
hen. Would a dollar make it right?” 
Farmer: “Wall, better make it two. I 
have a rooster that was mighty fond of 
that hen, and the shock might kill him, 
too.”—Quincy Exhaust. 
* * 


CANDOR 
“Good-by,” said the little boy. “And 
I’ve had a very good time, thank you.” 
“You don’t say so,” replied his host, 
playfully. 
“Yes, I do,” said the little boy, very 
seriously. “Always.”—London Daily Ex- 


press. 
* * 


We don’t mind a man calling a spade 
a spade, but we do object to his calling 
it three no trumps.—Punch. 
* #*# 


JUSTIFIED 

“Jedge, yo’ Honah,’ complained an 

irate colored lady to the court, “dis yeah 
no-’count husban’ o’ mine drinks.” 


“Yassuh, Jedge, yo’ Honah, Ah does 


drink some,” admitted the husband. 
“But, Jedge, dat woman don’ treat me 
right. Why, Ah pawns de kitchen stove 
t? git a li'l money an’ she don’ miss it fo’ 
two weeks!”—American Legion Weekly. 


aa . 


Catering Made Easy 
Methuselah ate what he found on his plate, 
And never, as people do now, . 
Did he note the amount of the caloric 
count— 
He ate it because it was chow. 
He wasn't disturbed, as at dinner he sat, 
Destroying a roast or a pie, 
To think it was lacking in granular fat, 
Or a couple of vitamins shy. 
He cheerfully chewed every species of food, 
Untroubled by worries or fears 
est his health might be hurt by some fancy 
dessért— 
And he lived over nine hundred years! 
—Galt Evening Reporter. 


* * 


“To CUT OR NOT TO CUT” 
(With apologies to the late W. Shakes- 
peare) 


To cut or not tocut. That is the question. 

Whether it is better in the end 

To let the chap who knows not the worth 

Have the business at cut-throat prices, or 

To take up arms against his competition, 

And by opposing cut for cut, end it. 

To cut—and by cutting put the other cut- 
ter 

Out of business—’tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wished. To cut—to 
slash— 

Perchance myself to get it in the neck— 

Aye—there’s the rub—for when one 
starts to meet 

The other fellow’s prices, ’tis like as not 

He’s up against it good and hard. 

To cut and slash is not to end the confu- 
sion, 

And the many evils the trade is pestered 
with. 

Nay, nay, Pauline; ’tis but the forerun- 
ner 

Of debt and mortgage such a course por- 
tends. 

*Tis well to get the price the goods are 
worth 

And not to be bluffed into selling them 
for what 

So-and-So will sell his goods for. 

Price cutting doth appear unseemly 

And fit only for the man who knows not 

What his goods are worth, and who ere 
long, 

By stress of making vain comparison 

*T wixt bank account and liabilities, 

Will make his exit from the business. 

—Bakers’ Record. 
* * 


Office Boy (to stenographer): “What 
are you doing?” 

Stenographer: “Me? Oh, I’m just prac- 
ar my laugh for the boss’s golf story.” 
—Life. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








A LARGE MINNEAPOLIS MILL- 
ing company is looking for a good 
salesman for Minnesota territory; 
trade well established, assuring big 
volume to a go-getter; references 
and experience requested with ap- 
plication. Address 411, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 
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EXPERIENCED SALESMAN — GO-GET- 
ters calling on the wholesale and retail 
baking trade outside New York to handle 
easily sold product; liberal commission; 


tell what lines you carry in first letter; 
great opportunity to right men. Address 
“N,” care Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Beas 


ver St, New York City. 


AN UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


Large Spring Wheat Mill manufac- 


turing recognized leading quality 
brands of Hard Spring Wheat and 
Rye Flours is seeking two experi- 
enced and successful salesmen for 
the following southern territory: 

No. 1. Florida, Georgia and 
southern half South Carolina 
with headquarters preferably 
at Jacksonville. 

No. 2. Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Tennessee and part 
of Arkansas. 

Applicants must be men of irre- 
proachable character, good _per- 
sonality, and ability to obtain suc- 


cessful audience with the buyers of 
high quality flours that command a 
price commensurate with recognized 
quality products. Prefer men aged 
between 30 and 40 years, who have 


acquaintance with trade. If you are 
not prepared to travel and remain 
on the road for two or three weeks 
at a time when necessary, and if 
you cannot furnish first class refer- 
ences and a successful past record, 


do not apply. 


414, 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


Address care Northwestern 


AN AID TO 
FLOUR SALESMEN 


A reliable source of trade informa- 
tion to buyers is always an aid to 
salesmen. Our plan is being en- 
thusiastically used by numbers of 
the most progressive flour men It 
lessens sales resistance, 
Let us explain it to you. 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 


Circulation Department, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


AN OLD-ESTABLISHED MINNE- 
sota mill, famed for the quality of 
its product, an opening in its 
sales organization in Indiana; might 
also representative for 
western Pennsylvania; liberal propo- 
If interest- 
care Northwestern 


has 


consider a 


sition to the right man. 
ed, address 412, 


Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—THREE HIGH GRADE FLOUR 
salesmen, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan; high- 
est quality Nebraska hard patent; com- 
mission arrangement; have an attractive 
price; give age and experience. Wm. H. 
Brudi, 1705 Wells St, Fort Wayne, Ind. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill; have milled and have 
had charge of the most modern of 500- to 
4,000-bbl mills; can come at once. Ad- 
dress 400, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





(Continued on following page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








SUPERINTENDENT MILLER WHO HAS 
had charge of large and successful mills 
wishes position; not particular about size, 
as I am qualified to meet any condition; 
high class references. M. W. Coulson, 
Fairfield, Ill. 

HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT OF 
wide practical experience; hard and soft 
wheat; Al references from large modern 
mills, 500 to 5,000 bbls; prefer mill 500 
bbls up. Address 990, care Northwestern 
Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 


A THOROUGHLY CAPABLE AND EX- 
perienced milling superintendent is open 
for engagement with some good up-to- 
date milling company; first class refer- 
ences if interested. Address 403, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS MANAGER OR HEAD MILLER AND 
manager of 100-bbl or larger mill; Michi- 
gan, Ohio or Indiana preferred; have had 
20 years of experience in both hard and 
soft wheat; best of references. Address 
388, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


POSITION AS SHIPPING CLERK, PACK- 
ing and loading foreman; 33 years of age, 
six years with last mill; reason for being 
out, mill closing down; write for refer- 
ences and more information. Address 409, 
care Northwestern Miller, 23-25 
St, New York City. 


Beaver 





AS SALES MANAGER—I HAVE HAD A 
total of 15 years’ experience in sales work 
as salesman, branch manager and sales 
manager for well-known flour milling 
companies; references furnished showing 
good record. Address 405, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL AND GRAIN MAN, LOCATED IN 
hard wheat territory, would like connec- 
tion with a mill experienced in flour mill 
accounting, selling and transit; 12 years 
with one mill in Kansas; references, for- 
mer employers. Address 406, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN, EXPERIENCED AND AG- 
gressive, with successful record, acquaint- 
ed with all buyers in metropolitan Detroit 
and Michigan territory seeks good con- 
nection Jan. 1; trustworthy references 
and a clean record will be produced. Ad- 
dress 397, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 

WANTED—POSITION IN OFFICE FOR 
southwestern mill or as traveling salesman 
in Michigan for southwestern or north- 
western mill; married, 37 years old, and 
have had 12 years’ experience selling flour 
on the road and from the office; also well 
acquainted with milling in transit and 
freight rates. Address 37, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 


HAVE A GOOD PROPOSITION TO OFFER 
specialty salesmen, or those in position to 
handle a side-line, in a cereal breakfast 
food that is rapidly coming to the front; 
a big seller and a good repeater; several 
territories open in the Northwest; might 
also do business with reliable brokerage 
connections in the principal eastern mar- 
kets. Address 413, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








50-BBL FLOUR MILL FOR SALE TO 
settle an estate. The McCausland Mill at 
Moundsville, W. Va., must be sold to close 
the estate of George E, McCausland, late 
owner and operator. Mill completely 
equipped and in A-1 running order, catering 
to a long established trade; room for other 
products and a steady demand for same; 
four-car private siding on B. & O. R. R. 
Call in person on ground, or address in- 
quiries té State Bank & Trust Co., Elm 
Grove, W. Va., administrator of estate of 
Geo. E. McCausland, deceased. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MODERN ROLLED OATS AND FEED 
mill, located in Minneapolis; one of the 
finest plants in America, manufacturing 
rolled oats, corn flakes, rolled rye and 
feeds, with room for other products and 
expansion; completely equipped; ready for 
immediate operation, with or without 
brands; low price, easy terms; would take 
interest with experienced operators; for 
complete particulars write B. W. & Leo 
Harris Co., 2425 University Ave SE, Min- 
neapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








CONTINUOUS ARC BLEACHERS FOR 
sale—four, practically new, crated, ready 
for immediate shipment; wire or write. 
Standard Mill Supply, 601 Waldheim 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


COMPLETE WOLF FLOUR 
mill equipment, in good condition; also 
flour mill scales, one feed mill, belting, 
shafting, etc. Write Wisconsin Cheese 
Producers’ Fedetation, Plymouth, Wis. 


FOR SALE 





FOR SALE-—HAVE DECIDED TO DIS- 
mantle Appleton Cereal Mills; all kinds of 
flour mill machinery, great amount used 
but little; two Babcock boilers, double 
Corliss engine, forms, rye mill, attrition 
mills, silk for cups, new flour sifter, corn 
mill, electric motors, 20, 50 and 150 h-p, 
shafting, leather and rubber belting, sep- 
arators, conveyors, bucket elevators, scour- 
ers, bleaching outfit, reels, scalpers, steam 
drier, wheat conditioner, dusters, purifiers, 
aspirators, packers, rollers, degerminator, 
anything you want write. We will sell 
cheap. Francis S. Bradford, Appleton, 
Wis. 





‘*JAY BEE’’ 

J.B. SEDBERRY 
CRUSHER—GRINDER—PULVERIZER 
Delivers larger capacity with less 
horse power than any other mill. 

J. B. SEDBERRY, INC. 
116 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 








GRAHAM BROTHERS 
TRUCKS wizrcceesetorucs 











SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


r WE PREDICT THAT 


SOUTHERN 
BAKING 


Shares will advance to $1000 each 
Circular 12 on request 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Inc. 
16 Exchange Place New York 





Some Excellent Offerings 
In new, shop worn and slightly used 
equipment for flour, feed arid cereal 
mills, can be had by inquiry to 

W. R. LEATHERS 
9 So. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL. 














_Anrcme view shows 
single vertical shaft scroll 
case hydraulic turbine of 20,- 
000 H. P. capacity at 171 R. 
P. M. under 150 ft. head. 


Section of scroll 
case removed to 
show details of 
construction. 


We build all 
sizes and types 
to suit any 
requirements. 


Write our 
Dept. “O” for 
Bulletin. 





S. MORGAN SMITH Co., York, Pa. 


SMITH 
HYDRAULIC 
TURBINES 








| INSURANCE COMPANIES: 


December 2, 1925 





Mill Mutual Service 
Ge 
Mutual Fire Prevention 
Bureau 


230 East Ohio Street 


Was organized and is 


Mutual Fire Insurance Companies listed below 
that those insuring with the Mill Mutuals may 
have the best possible expert service. 


Millers National Insurance Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Western Millers Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Ohio Millers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Chicago, Illinois 
maintained by the Mill 


The Millers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Millers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Association, Alton, Ill. 

Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


U. S. Branch Assets......... 
Capital Deposited in U 


Surplus for Protection of Policyholders 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 








see e cece cece oo 09999,378 
200,000 
883,109 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
5 and 7 South William St., New York 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 








INSURANCE 


ALL RISKS 


PHELPS-BOH 


122 So. Sixth Street 


AGAINST 


EN COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 











CHARLES W. SEXTON 
COMPANY 
Insurance—since 1884 
MINNEAPOLIS 





Seneca Jones & Son 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
HAMILTON, CANADA 
Our clients have the benefit of our forty- 
five years’ experience specializing in 
flouring mill and grain insurance. 








W.S.NOTT 
Ofoy 1-7-0 bf 


MILL SUPPLIES 


F, - ; ; 
Largest Western Nearest hex fares of 


LEATHER 
BELTING 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 





Special Business Card Offer 


1,000 Finest QuaLity Kip Carbs in Raised 

Flexible Printing—either shiny emboss or 

dull copper-plate finishes. No plates—just 

send copy, only $10.50. 
Busuneti-Dautautist Press 

324 Fourth Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS 








1 H FIVE LETTER 
Riverside RO 
Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 

Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 

















